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BAT-WINGS. 


BY WILLIAM SHARP. 





FLITTER, flitter, through the twilight, 
Pipistrello: 
Where the moonshine glitters 
Waver thy swart wings, 
Darting hither, thither, 
Swift as wheeling swallow. 
Where the shadows gather 
In and out thou flittest, 
Flitter, flitter, 
Waver, waver, 
Pipistrello. 
Thin thy faint aerial song is, 
Thin and fainter than the shrilling 
Of the gnats thou chasest wildly; 
But how delicately dainty, 
Thin and faint and wavering also, 
In the high, sweet upper air, 
Where the gnats weave endless mazes 
In their wild aerial dances, 
And thy dusky wings go flutter, 
Flutter, flutter, 
Waver, waver, 
But without a sound or rustle 
Through the purple air of twilight— 
Flitter, flitter, flutter, flitter, 
Pipistrello! 

Rome, ITALY. 


THE UNRETURNING. 


BY BLISS CARMAN. 








HARDLY the summer noons will find 
Delight more glad than now is borne 
Through gleaming portals swung behind 

The coming-in of morn. 


The traveler sun steals in to break 


A woodpath where the gloom is thinned, 


Where something at their heart will wake 
The windfiowers in the wind; 


And something of the earth wili rise 
From furrows none hath care to till, 

When the first flicker’s drum-roll flies 
From ruddy hill to hill. 


The old eternal Spring once more 
Comes back the sad eternal way, 
With tender rosy light before 
The going-out of day. 


The great white moon across my door 
A shadow in the twilight stirs; 
But now forever comes no more 
That wondrous look of Hers. 
New YORK CITY. 


A SONG FOR TWILIGHT. 


BY THE LATE PHILIP BOURKE MARSTON. 











Now the winds a-wailing go 
Through the sere, forsaken trees; 
Now the day is waxing low, 
And above the troubled seas 
Faint stars glimmer, and the breeze 
Hovers, sad with memories. 


Now the time to part has come, 
What is left for us to say? 
Shall we wander sad and dumb 
Down this garden’s leaf-strewn way, 
Or by tossing waves and gray 
Hand in hand together stray? 


In this garden shall we stand, 
In the day’s departing light,— 
Here, where first 1 touched your hand 
On that unforgotten night 
When you stood, ’mid roses bright, 
Dream-embodied to the sight? 


Where we met, Love, shall we part? 
In this garden shall we twain, 
Mouth to mouth, as heart to heart, 
Loving turn, and kiss again— 
In this garden shall we drain 
Love’s last bitter-sweet, and pain’ 








Nay, Love, let us leave this place; 
Let us go, Dear, to the beach, 

Where in happy summer days, 
Sleeping Love awoke to speech; 
And his voice, tho low, could reach 
To the deepest heart of each. 


There the sea -winds drifting sweet 
From some strange land far away, 
And the blown waves as they meet 
One another in the bay— 
These together haply may 
Hint some word for us to say. 


Let us kiss, then, Dear, and go 
Down together to the sea; 

We will kiss, Dear, meeting so, 
In the days that are to be wy 
If my heart should then be free, 
If you should remember me! 


» 
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PROBATION FOR CRIMINALS. 








BY WARREN F, SPALDING, 
Secretary Of Massachusetts Prison Association. 





MANY years ago a Boston man, who had become con- 
vineed that to imprison an offender was not necessa- 
rily the best method of dealing with him, used to go to 
the lower courts and investigate the cases of some of 
the persons charged with minor offenses. When he 
found one who did not appear to belong to the criminal 
class, he would ask the court to put him ‘‘on probation,” 
or in other words to continue the case for sentence. If 
the offender behaved well—and the gentleman who made 
the appeal for him was expected to look after him—the 
case would in time be dropped. As a matter of form 
the interceding friend was sometimes made surety for 
his appearance, and could at any time surrender him. 
Later on the work received more systematic treatment 
at the hands of ‘Uncle Cook,” who was paid a small 
salary as a sort of chaplain at the county jail, and did 
the probation work without pay. Thirteen years ago 
this method of dealing with the less criminal of those 
charged with crime received official recognition, a law 
being passed, authorizing the appointment of a proba- 
tion officer in Boston, at a fair salary. The appointment 
of a former chief of police, Capt. E. H. Savage, insured 
a wise administration of the plan, and a few years later 
legal provision was made for the appointment of an 
officer in each city and town. As the law was permis 
sive, and not mandatory, only a few officers were ap- 
pointed, but those few did so good service, and with 
such good results, that another step in the same direc- 
tion has now been taken. 

The Legislature has just passed a bill, without oppo- 
sition, making the appointment of probation officers 
compulsory instead of permissive. Heretofore the ap- 
pointment has been made by the city or town authori- 
ties, and the salary has been paid from the municipal 
treasuries. Under the new law the appointment is 
made by the court, and the salary is paid from the 
county treasury. The theory of the new law is that the 
probation officer is the assistant of the court in obtain- 
ing information about persons charged with crime. 
As such, the court should select him, and fix his salary, 
in order to secure the best service. 

These officers are appointed by the lower courts, which 
have jurisdiction of misdemeanors, but there is a pro- 
vision that the justice of the superior court (which has 
jurisdiction of felonies) may call upon a probation officer 
to look up a case, and to take the offender on probation, 
if desired. 

The operation of the new law should be watched with 
care. It is not an experiment, for it has been tried for 
many years, in a few courts. Its adoption in every 
minor court in the State, marks a new era in the treat- 
ment of crime in Massachusetts. It provides for deal- 
ing with adults upon thesame plan which for a quarter 
of acentury has been in practice in dealing with juve- 
nile offenders, thousand of whom have been placed on 
probation, under the care and supervision of agents 
appointed for the purpose. 

The new law goes into effect on the first of July, and 
it is safe to predict that in the coming year at least five 
thousand persons who would otherwise be committed tu 
prison for short terms, for petty offenses, will be placed 
‘on probation, saving them from the smirch and contam- 


ination of prison life, and securing far better results at 
far less cost than by the old method of dealing with 
them. The plan is worthy of study by penologists, and 
of adoption everywhere. 





Boston, Mass. i 
BYRONIANA. 
ANECDOTIC AND REFLECTIVE. 
f, 


BY HENRY HAYMAN, LL.D., 
FORMERLY MASTER OF ETON. 


AN elderly friend of my youth, since gone his way to 
‘“‘the great majority,” was born in the same year as 
Lord Byron, the poet, and made the Academic course 
concurrently—or nearly so—with him. Among inci- 
dents of his college days, he vividly recalled the young 
peer’s pet bear—that ‘‘rough customer” for the dons, 
but especially for 

“ Unlucky Tavell! doomed to daily cares 
By pugilistic pupils and by bears.”* 

lt.is uncertain to what particular incidents of scape- 
grace mischief the above couplet refers; but obviously 
the two plurals ‘ pupils” and ‘‘ bears” are plurals of 
generality merely; and one sees at once that the bard 
himself, in boxing-gloves, and his shaggy protégé in 
native fur, or, perhaps, made grotesque in cap and gown 
—a formidable ‘‘ cub” (as pupils were termed) for a 
nervous tutor—are alone intended, Did the bear paw- 
mark the sacred gravel of the Great Court? Was he 
imported into Mr. Tavell’s staircase in a sedan chair? 
Did he, in an unguarded moment, usurp a seat in the 
porter’s lodge? These are questions that cannot now be 
answered. But my old friend bad, at any rate, seen the 
anima! kept at livery in the stable-yard of an inn more 
famous for other quadrupeds; which, rebuilt or enlarged 
was still standing when I first knew Cambridge, nearly 
forty years ago, and was, I think, known as “‘ {he Castle 
and Falcon,” or by some similar title. Probably it may 
since then have followed off the road the stage-coach 
teams which it once sheltered; in one of which coaches, 
as Academic youth believed (but Academic youth be- 
lieve easily), that journey was performed, in woich two 
travelers, booked as ‘‘ Lord Byron and Mr. Bruin,” oc- 
cupied vis-d-vis corner seats from London to Cambridge: 
in fact, the bear aforesaid and the noble bear-leader; 
the former Leing brought up by the latter, ostensibly 
‘* to sit for a fellowship.” 

My old friend had several times seen the bear (to 
whom landlord, ostler and helps all acted as valets de 
chambre) on chain, indeed, but unmuzzied, gamboling 
in the inn-yard, and rolling sometimes into and out of 
the big tub which served him for a cubicle. The eccen- 
tric owner would take him out to witness a cock-fight, 
or a time-gallop over Newmarket Turf, in whatever 
vehicle most delighted the jaunty gownsmen of that 
early day before ‘‘dogearts” were yet popularized. 
** Love me, love my bear,” would be a difficult applica- 
tion of a well-known proverb, and one requiring a higher 
than average standard of “altruism.” The friends of 
the late Frank Buckland, more than thirty years later 
in the century, found it so, when regaled or alarmed by 
the antics of his similar ursine favorite, *‘ Tiglath- 
Pileser.” Itis probable, however, that what Macaulay 
says of the Puritan aversion to bear-baiting as a popula1 
sport—‘‘ not because it gave pain to the bear, but be- 
cause it gave pleasure to the people,” would apply in- 
versely to Byron’s predilection in this instance. This 
attachment, unlike Buckland's, was founded not on 
gratification derived from zoology so much as from em- 
barrassment which he hoped to cause to academic au- 
thorities by perplexing them with a new form of un- 
ruliness. And yet Byron was not without a genuine 
enthusiasm for animal life—‘‘Have a care or that 
monkey will fly at you!” was his caution to Moore, when 
visiting him much later in Italy, as he showed his future 
biographer to the door. One may also remember his 
engaging in a roadside quarrel in the same region 
‘* with a fellow who was impudent to my borse,” and 
his love for dogs culminates in his well-known epitaph 
on ‘* Boatswain,” which, commenting on the word 
“friend,” as applied in human experience, concludes 
with 

“T never knew but one, and here he lies,” 
*© Hints from Horace,” where a note records the position of the Rev. 
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the exaggerated misanthropy of which arose prob- 
ably from some pique—or mere desire to add piquancy 
—at the moment. On his dog friends, or one of them, 
however, I shall have something to add further on. To 
return for the moment to his Cantab period, he records 
a poolata milldam above Cambridge, where he used 
then to dive, and cling at the bottom round the stump 
of one of the posts,and ‘‘ wonder how the —— I got there.” 
This quaint expression of wonder illustrates happily the 
groping sense of novel surroundings which the youthful 
diver experiences at a much less depth than ‘‘full fathom 
five.” “Something new and strange,” as Ariel sings, 
takes possession of one for the nonce; while the necessity 
of holding one’s breath, involving the non-aeration of 
the blood, re-acts on the brain, and imparts a dreami- 
ness to the experience, which makes it seem expedient 
to fish something up, if it be a pebble or sherd, to give 
evidence of reality when the time comes to breathe 
again superasque evadere ad auras. 

During the sume maiden visit to Cambridge above 
referred to, I explored the pool, known then and proba- 
bly now by the tradition of his name. It seemed to me, 
I remember, of depth hardly answering to. tbe 
Byronic record, and insignificant as compared with 
other fresh water with which I was then familiar in 
Somersetshire. My own experience is that nothing is 
so often exaggerated as depthof water. But perbaps it 
may have got silted up partly in the interval of forty 
odd years. At any rate, the millpost was gone. It 
was probably in Byron’s time a solitary survivor, and 
its unsupported individuality would easily be washed 
out even by such sluggish waters as those of the 
Cam. 

Byron’s athletic preferences were established in favor 
of boxing and swimming, chiefly by the unfortunate 
infirmity of his feet. Amateur rowing was at this 
period yet in the future, or his natural outlet would 
have been the college eight-oar, and much good its dis- 
cipline wou'd probably have done him; while his well- 
formed arms and shoulders would have probably made 
him a very efficient oarsman, the malformation referred 
to not being such as to impede the use of the stretcher. 
As it was, he had nothing but the native muscle to rely 
on, and therefore boxed and swam. But later at Venice 
we hear of his scullingin the lagoon daily to the Arme- 
nian convent with a preference for days of wilder 
weather, as if derived from his grandfather. the Admi- 
ral, known as ‘“‘ Foul-weather Jack.’* 


* Their sufferings were comparative 
‘To those recorded in my grand-dad’'s narrative.” 

Ayain, ata later period, nearly twenty years ago, it 
was my lot to make in a foreign capital the acquaintance 
of the probably last survivor of the circle who remem- 
bered Byron—one indeed belonging to a family, some 
of whose members had intimate relations with him. 
He had beenat Harrow us a junior boy when Byron 
was still there as a senior, was, I think, his fag—at any 
rate remembered him as sharing the ‘* monitorial ” au- 
thority, which is mostly committed to upper boys. I 
gathered from him that Byron, as a *‘ monitor” (if that 
is the correct Harrovian designation), was not only far 
from being a pillar of discipline, but equally remote 
from a wholesome personal example. His ta'k had left 
on the mind of his junior chiefly coarse and muddy 
traces. He would read out fragments of a letter from 
** Southwell,” interlarding it with revolting puns on the 
date and expressions, especially the direction to ‘‘ read 
and burn,” which probably prompted his wayward hu- 
mor to be communicative of its contents. It was a mere 
bravado of dirty nonsense, and the specimens, which 
might be illustrated fron Dean Swift, are, of course, 
unquotable here. His attitude toward authority, I 
gathered, was that of an impatient chafing on the 
curb, tempered by a reserve of personal loyalty to the 
headmaster; but for which he would, as a monitor, 
have been a traitor in the camp of discipline. The 
Trishman’s defiant question ‘‘ Have ye got a govern- 
ment? then I’m agin’ it,” illustrates Byron's attitude 
of ingrained contumacy against all authority. Sallies 
of flightiness and fits of moodiness showed even then 
such oscillations of character as mark the lack of steady- 
ing ballast, and he illustrated that maxim of his own 
which made his life a meteor shower, pronouncing 
that 


“ 


Surely they’re sincerest, 
Who’re strongly acted on by what is nearest.” 

Thus he was like a gun on a hair trigger, quick to 
detonate, and shooting true to its line of inclination at 
the moment, but without aim, and which may bit vacu- 
ity or bring down a bird or maim a friend. 

My informant, who bad had further occasions of not- 
ing Byron's p'unge iato fame—shooting to Parnassian 
hights as suddenly and easily as to the bottom of his 
favorite pool in the Cam—Jaid most stress on the 
dangerous stimulus which it gave to this gustiness of 
nature. It besotted him especially with the fumes of 
female adulation, and you might eee a shoal of high- 
bred beauties for a few seasons elbowing each other at 
Lady Melbourne’s or Lady Jersey’s receptions, for a 
place within earshot of his finely modulated tones. It 
seems to me that his sketch of Juan’s personnelt reflects 





* See the note on the passage in ** Don Juan ”’: 
+" Don Juan,” Xv. stanza 12 foll.; see also 82-4, 
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a somewhat idealized self, and that especially in the 
lines, 





“ The Devil hath not, in all bis quiver’s choice, 
An arrow for the heart like @ sweet voice.” 
The poet is not unconscious of his own triumphs in 
that kind. The student of bis poems will, I think, if 
he attends to the point, conclude that this fine natural 
organ had but little ear to guide it, and that music 
proper was to Byron not indeed wholly a blank, but a 
medium to which he was largely neutral. Moore records 
evenings at Mr, D. Kinnaird’s in 1814: ne 

‘“ Where music, followed by its accustomed sequel of sup- 
per, ete , kept us together usually till rather a late hour. 
Besides,” he says, ‘‘ those songs of mine which he has him- 
self somewhere recorded as his favorites, there was also one 
to a Portuguese air which seemed especially -to 
please him, the national character of the music and the 
recurrence of the words ‘sunny mountains,’ bringing 
back freshly to his memory the impressions of all he had 
seen in Portugal. I have, indeed, known few persons more 
alive to the charms of simple music, and have not infre- 
quently seen tears come in his eyes while listening to the 
Irish melodies.” 

But the emotion was probably due to the association 
of words and sentiment and to a partiality for the 
singer, rather than to the power of music assuch. The 
line from the ‘‘ Hints from Horace,” ‘‘ I loathe an opera 
more than Dennis did,” is probably a candid confession. 
And Moore himself tells us how Byron took him, when 
his guest at Venice, to the opera there, and how the 
host’s share of the amusement seems to have lain in 
scraps of gossip about fashionable celebrities, or noto- 
rieties, alike before and behind the curtain, apparently 
while the music was in full swing. On the other hand 
Byron, in his quizzical bumor, finds a ready butt in 
musical critics, popular singers and private performers. 
The ‘“‘ Count” in *‘ Beppo” will occur to most readers 
as an instance; and the same “ Hints” tell us how 

“ Orpheus, we know from Ovid and Lempriere, 
Led all wild beasts but women by the ear.” 
We remember from ‘*‘ Don Juan,” how at Amundeville, 
“ The four Miss Kawbold’s in a glee would shine.” 

The verdict of Byron’s poetry will on the whole be 
that his gate.of music was a neglected thoroughfare. A 
single passage in the ‘‘ Hebrew Melody,” beginning 

“The harp the monarch minstrel swept,” 
seems at first sight anexception. But it is only a poet- 
ical amplification of a passage from Dr. Burney’s “ Bis- 
tory of Music,” as shown by the note in Murray’s fullest 
edition. The exception is, in fact, the fullest vindica- 
tion of tbe rule. Even his long sojourn in the sunny 
home of Southern song, however strongly it moved his 
heart and filled his head, had little effect if any on his 
ear. And of all the vehicles of emotion the one most 
rarely essayed by the greatest modern master of emo- 
tional poetry was this of music, the most natural and 
copious of all. His ‘‘Stanzas to Music” have the music 
of language alone, to which he was felicitously sensi- 
tive. We may illustrate the defect by a fragment from 
his crony and fellow-minstrel, Moore, who, in ‘‘ The 
Third Angel’s Story,” sings as follows: 
* Oh, Love, Religion, Music—all 
That's left of Eden upon earth— 
The only blessings since the fall 
Of our weak souis, that still recall 
A trace of their high, glorious birth— 
How kindred are the dreams you bring! 
How Love, tho unto earth so prone, 
Delights to take Religion’s wing 
When time or grief bath strain’d his own! 
How near to Love’s beguiling brink 
Too oft, entranced Religion lies! 
While Music, Music is the link 
They both still old by to the skies, 
The language of their native sphere, 
Which they nad else forgotten here.” 

I have ventured to dwell somewhat fully on this de- 
fect or negative characteristic in Byron because it is one 
which his biographers have skipped. 


ALDINGHAM, ULVERSTON, ENGLAND. 
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EUROPEANS ON THE COPYRIGHT LAW. 


I. 
BY THEODORE STANTON. 











A BubGeET of letters concerning international copy- 
right in the United States, written by well-known Euro- 
pean authors, composers and publishers, has just been 
placed in my hands. I give below extracts from some 
of the more interesting of these letters, which are now 
published for the first time. 

The author of ‘Round the World in Eighty Days,” 
writes as follows from Amiens: 

“I can but approve of a law which protects in the United 
States of America the copyrights of foreign authors. It is 
simply the recognition of a material property right which 
the American nation is too just not to acknowledge per- 
manently. JULES VERNE.” 

M. André Theuriet, the editor of Marie Bashkirtseff’s 
famous ‘“‘ Journal,” a clever novelist, and probably a 
future member of the French Academy, sends the fol- 
lowing message from his Nice home: 

“Nobody has heard of the final passage of the bill with 
more pleasure than myself. I have been one of the victims 
of the barbarous system which exists in the United States. 
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in New York and Boston without the least regard for my 
property rights. I most sincerely hope that the law will at 
last protect us; and 1 believe that not only American pub 
lishers but also American authors will have occasion to 
congratulate themselves on the existence of a statute 
which guarantees copyright. A country which possesses 
such original and remarkable writers, such thinkers and 
poets, as Emerson and Oliver Wendell Holmes, such novel- 
ists as Bret Harte, Cable, Henry James and Howells, can- 
not but derive great advantage from a law which protects 
both the interests of American authors abroad and the 
legitimate rights of European authors in the United States. 
** ANDRE THEURIET.” 

From Fontenay-sous-Bois, on the outskirts of the Vin- 
cennes forest, comes this letter of the author of *‘ Sans 
Famille”: 


“From a French point of view the adoption of this bill is 
of considerable importance to our literature. When Amer- 
ican publishers are obliged to pay copyrights to foreign 
authors, they will then publish only what merits transla- 
tion or promises to reimburse them the cost of production; 
therefore they will no longer offer the public which cannot 
read our language the insignificant books which are now 
issued merely becau<e they cost nothing. By this circum- 
stance alone the standard of our Jiterature will be raised 
inthe United States. Were the law to have no other effect 
than this, we should be extremely grateful to those whose 
efforts have led to its adoption. HECTOR MALOT.”’ 


I find in the budget letters giving the views of three 
distinguished French composers, The author of 
‘* Faust” says: , 


**T do not think there is room for two opinions on such a 
simple question of jurisprudence as that of literary aud 
artistic property. Unquestionably the most noble property 
that exists, it is, of all property, the least often protected 
and the most badly protected, when protected at all. The 
literary and artistic productions of Europe, and particular- 
ly of France, make the tour of the world. They are the 
delight of the leisure hours of all civilized nations; they 
enrich a considerable number of enterprises, and form the 
basis and the security of a multitude of undertakings, 
profitable to all the various persons interested therein, 
with the sole exception of the authors of all this source of 
wealth, whose profits are nil; or if, by some means, they 
manage to secure a share in the profits, their part is out of 
all proportion with what it should be. | affirm, therefore, 
that there is a reform, nay, a revolution, to be accomplished 
in this matter, especially in America, where every kind of 
activity is deployed on a much larger scale than elsewhere, 
and I sincerely hope that this capital point is at last settled 
according to equity and to the very great honor of civiliza- 
tion. CH. Gounop.” 

The author of ‘‘ Sigurd” and other popular operas 
writes briefly: 

“Was it not Alphonse -Karr who first proposed the 
enactment of such a law as this; ‘Literary property ix 
property’? As much may be asserted, I believe, with 
respect to artistic property. And no one will be astonished 
that so great and generous a nation as North America is of 
this opinion. E. REYER.”’ 

M. Reyer’s publisher writes: 


‘* My opinion is that the United States have accomplished 
a great act of justice and that all parties concerned will be 
benefited thereby—French composers by receiving royalties 
and American lovers of music by having the satisfaction 
of hearing musical works executed from the criginal 
scores, which, up to the present day, has been very rarely 
the case in America. I have never forgotten the grief of 
Gounod when he learned that his ‘ Romeo and Juliet’ had 
been performed in America from a defective score. That 
occurred twenty years ago, and as we could do nothing to 
prevent it, the same thing hus happened ever since with 
nearly all works. PAUL DE CHOUDENS.”’ 

A letter addressed to M. Camille Saint-Saéns brought 
the following reply from his friend and publisher, M. 
Aucuste Durand, President of the Paris Association of 
Musical Publishers: 


“*M. Saint-Saéns is at present in Ceylon, and will not 
return to Paris till the fine weather comes again. In his 
absence I am authorized to open his letters. 1 can assure 
you that M. Saint-Saéns, who has often talked with me on 
the subject, is very happy to see the American nation rec 
ognize properiy rights in the works of art and the intellect. 
If he were in Paris Iam sure he would write you to this 
effect.” 


The author of ‘* F'roufrou,” a Member of the French 
Academy, wrote just before the full text of the new law 
reached this side of the Atlantic: 


“Such a law will certainly be received by us with great 
joy; but I pray Heaven that it may not be bristling with 
difficulties aud administrative complications. It should 
contain a few short articles, very clear and very plain. 
Then everything will be for the best. The most perfect 
laws in the world become perilous when they comprise fifty 
articles and fill twenty pages. We know that the copy- 
right cause has had many eloquent defenders in America , 
and we entertain for them the most sincere sentiments of 
gratitude. Lupovic HALEvy.” 

Another distinguished member of the Academy, who 
is also a life member of the French Senate, pens the 
following letter: 


“It is with great pleasure that I learn of the new dispc- 
sition of the United States of America. I was chairman 
of the Committee of our Legislative body which in 1853 
recognized in France the rights of authors. That was the 
only time 1 had to contend with my friend, Jules Favre, 
who was opposed to literary property, as was also M. 
Thiers. Thiers did not come to the sitting on the day of 
the debate. But Jules Favre was present and spoke with 
great warmth, I was obliged to answer him and got the 
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law passed. I have nothing to add to the arguments [ 
then used. Independently of the legitimate profit which a 
translation should procure for an author, the recognition 
of his rights guarantees him against alterations aud falsi- 
fications of his text. JULES SIMON.” 


The Regius professor of modern history in Oxford 
University writes: 

“T hold. in a general way, that the two branches of the 
English folk would do well, each to give in this matter, to 
the subjects or citizens of the other whatever privileges it 
at any time gives to its own subjects or citizens. 

‘EDWARD A. FREEMAN.” 

The following is from the pen of the well-known pro- 
fessor of political economy at the University of Liege, 
Belgium: 

“ For a long time I have advocated the principle of inter- 
national copyright, and I am happy to learn that it has 
finally been recognized in the United States. The product 
of the brain-worker’s labor should be secured to him every- 
where as completely as possible, just as the product of 
manual labor is to the workman. It is to America’s own 
interest to adopt internationai copyright, for the number 
of her authors who will be universally known and appre- 
ciated, will soon be greater than that of any other country 
in the world. EMILE DE LAVELEYE.” 


Karl B!ind, the German Republican residing in Lon- 
don, sends these lines: 


‘*In the midst of pressing work—a long essay on the life 
and labors of Schliemann—I have time only to say that I 
am heartily glad to see that the great American Republic, 
toward which the popular masses look for political free- 
dom and for material welfare, has at last cleared itself, in 
the domain of irtellect, from a long standing blot by the 
adoption of the [International Copyright Bill. 

“KARL BLIND.” 

PARIS, FRANCE. 
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UNDER THE EVENING I.AMP. 
THOMAS LOVELL BEDDOES. 
BY RICHARD HENRY STODDARD. 








No nineteenth century English poet with whom I am 
acquainted, ever promised more and performed less 
t»oan Thomas Lovell Beddoes, whose verse, like his life, 
was a wayward fragment He enjoyed the honor ofa 
remarkable and, in a certain sense, distinguished 
parentage, his mother being a younger sister of Maria 
Edgeworth, and his father, Thomas Beddoes, what 
would now be called a scientist, since to knowledge in 
medicine, which was his profession, he added knowledge 
in chemistry, and was the projector and founder of a 
Pneumatic Institution for the treatment of disease by 
inhalation. for which Watt const: ucted an apparatus, 
and wherein a young man named Davy, who was after- 
ward knighted, was his assistant. Dr. Beddoes wrote 
a treatise on the calculus,a number of political pam- 
phlets in which he violently assailed Pitt, several medi- 
cal works, and wa; the author of a poem on the con- 
quests of Alexander, one object of which was to de- 
nounce the aggrandizements of his countrymen in India, 
another to show the possibility of imitating, if not ex- 
celling, that preposterous piece of glittering fustian— 
Darwin’s ‘‘Botanic Garden.” Like many thoughtful 
meu in the last decade of the last century, he sympa- 
thized warmly with the French Revolution, and, like all 
philosophic enthusiasts, he hated every form of oppres- 
sion. Inquisitive and energetic, original and independ- 
ent, aseeker after and a worshiper of truth, he died in 
his forty-ninth year, and was mourned by Southey, who 
wrote on hearing of his death: ‘‘From Beddoes I hoped 
for more good to the human race than any other indi- 
vidual,” and, also, by Coleridge, who wrote on the same 
occasion: '*I felt that more had been taken out of my 
life by this than by any former event.” 

Born in Rodney Place, in the summer of 1803, and 
left an orphan in his sixth year, young Beddoes was 
placed under the guardianship of Mr. Davies Giddy, an 
old college friend of his father, by whom he was sent to 
the Bath Grammar School, and removed thence, in his 
fourteenth year, to the Charterhouse school, where he 
was considered a very clever boy, tho not fond of 
society and the usual games of schoolboys. One of his 
achievements while at the Charterhouse was the taking 
of a prize for a Latin theme, another was the volumi 
nous study of the old dramatists, an uncommon course 
of reading for alad in the period of Scott and Byron, 
and one which betrayed an independence if not a singu- 
larity of taste. It developed, if it did not create his de- 
termination to be a poet, which was formed at an early 
day. his first composition dating in his fifteenth year. 
He saw himself in print in the Morning Post in the fol- 
lowing year, and by the time he was eighteen he had 
written verse enough to fill a volume, which he called 
‘The Improvisatore,” and of which he was afterward 
so ashamed that he destroyed every copy upon which 
he could lay hands. Like all first volumes of verse, it 
reflected the manner of the poets whom he sought to 
emulate, who were not the Elizabethan dramatists, as 
one might suppose from his reading, but the sentimen- 
talimitators of Scott and Byron—feeble specimens of 
metrical romances, of which three were then in his little 
book, such constituting a ‘‘fytte,” and each having an 
“induction.” I have never mustered up courage 
enough to read ‘‘The Improvisatore,” but I have read 
enough of it to see that it is written in pure and beauti- 
ful English—a literary quality by which the earliest 








writing of Beddoes was distinguished as surely as the 
earliest writing of Keats. 

About a year before the publication ot this volume 
Beddoes was entered a commoner at Pembroke College, 
Oxford, in which his father and his guardian had been 
educated, and which, from the number of poets whom 
it had sheltered, Dr. Johnson described as a nest of 
singing birds. It was while residing here, where he 
made no effort to distinguish himself, that Beddoes 
turned his studies of the old dramatists to account in 
‘The Bride's Tragedy,” the leading idea of which was 
based upon an event that had occurred at Oxford. The 
reign of the poetic drama was more bustling at the time 
than it bas been since, and among all those who sought 
to illustrate it successfully—Byron, Coleridge, Croly, 
Milman, Proctor—there was no one in whom the dra- 
matic instinct was so strong as this young commoner of 
Pembroke. ‘* The Bride’s Tragedy,” which appeared in 
his nineteenth year, was welcomed by the best critics, 
two of whom, both poets, praised it heartily—Barry 
Cornwall in the Edinburgh Review, and George Darley 
in the London Magazine. Dzerley,a man of rare genius, 
on whom I hope soon to cast the light of my 
evening lamp, wrote, over the pen-name of John Lacy, 
a series of ‘‘ Letters to the Dramatists of the Day,” in 
one of which he expressed his admiration of this per- 
formance of Beddoes, whom he complimented at the 
expense of his readers—notably Byron and Barry Corn- 
wall, to whom he was teaching their once poetical 
mother tongue, the very elements of their native poeti- 
cal dialect, which they had either forgotten, or cor- 
rupted with a base intermixture of foreign principles. 
He wrote: 


“However, here is Minor Beddoes, born in the very 
zenith of this mock sun of poetry, while it is culminating 
in the mid-heaven of our literary hemisphere, shining in 
watery splendor, the gaze and gape of our foolish-faced, 
fat-headed nation; here is Minor Beddoes, I say, born 
amidst the very rage and triumph of the Byronian heresy 
—nay, in a preface more remarkable for good nature than 
good sense, eulogizing some of the prose-poets—yet what 
does Minor Beddoes? Why writing a tragedy himself, 
with a judgment far different from tbat exhibited in his 
own panegyrical preface, he totally rejects, and therewith 
tacitly condemns and abjures the use of prose-poetry. But 
it was not the boy's judgment which led him to this; it 
was his undepraved ear, and his native energy of mind, 
teaching him to respue this effeminate style of versifica- 
tion. ‘The Bride’s Tragedy’ transcends, in the quality of 
its rhythm and metrical harmony, ‘The Doge of Venice,’ 
and ‘ Mirandola,’ just as much as it does ‘ Fazio,’ and the 
other dramas which conform to ‘ the rules of genuine Eng- 
lish heroic verse’ in the energy of its language, the power 
of its sentiments, and the boldness of its imagery—that is, 
incalculably.” 

The tirst literary friend that Beddoes seems to have 
made was Proctor, who introduced him to Thomas 
Forbes Kelsall, whose name, unknown as it is, I bracket 
here with Proctor’s, for the reason that the pair stood 
in closer personal relations with him than any of his 
acquaintances, and corresponded with him for years. 
The interest which attaches to him at this period is not 
derived from his life, which was rather an aimless one, 
but to his sallies into the paths of criticism, and his ex- 
cursions into the fields of song. There is a life, a spirit, 
an originality in hisletters which is not a common in- 
heritance among the guild of poets, charming as are the 
letters of Gray and Cowper, and enjoyable as are the 
riotousletters of Byron. They are as surely the letters 
of a man of geniusas those of Lamb, or Keats, or Ed. 
ward Fitzgerald, and should be read with the largest 
indulgence for their aggressive individuality and indom- 
itable independence. They show the activity of his 
mind, which was ripening fast, and its abundant fer- 
tility, for they refer to poetic works upon which he 
was engaged, ‘‘ Love’s Arrow Poisoned,” ‘“‘The Last 
Man,” ‘Torrismond,” ‘‘ The Second Brother”—hasty 
dramatic studies which, promising to be powerful trage- 
dies, were abandoned almost as soon as begun, and 
never completed. 

‘*His poetic composition was then exceedingly facile,” 
we are told by his friend Kelsall; ‘‘ more than once or twice 
he has taken home with him at night some unfinished act 
of a drama, in which the editor had found much to admire, 
and, at the next meeting has produced a new one, similar 
in design, but filled with other thoughts and fancies, which 
his teeming imagination had projected, in its sheer abun- 
dance, and not from any feeling, right or fastidious, of 
unworthiness in its predecessor.” 

One needs to be a profound student of the motives 
which actuate men like Beddoes before he can begin to 
understand their impulses and eccentricities. A law 
unto themselves, they are a puzzle to their fellows. 
There mingled in Beddoes strains of the Irish blood of 
his mother and the Welsh blood of his father, and it 
may have been the predominance of the last which 
impelled him to abandon literature and study medicine. 
What might have been a whim at first was soon a de- 
termination, for ruching off to Germany at twenty-two 
he practically expatriated himself during the rest of his 
life, studying at Géttingen under Professor Blumenbach, 
who said he was the best scholar he ever had. If he 
had been content to devote his days to medicine one 
might feel, perhaps, that it was from a passion for the 
scientific advancement of the healing art, or from a 
sense of duty toward the sick and suffering, and con- 











done the way of life that robbed the world of a great 
poet; but when to the study of medicine, which he can 
hardly be said to have practiced, he added an active and 
dangerous participation in Continental politics, one can- 
not but conclude that he was either a madman, or a fool. 
He seems to have inherited politics from his father as well 
as physic. At last he was obliged to fly from Bavaria, 
and take refuge in Switzerland, where he rowed along 
the lakes, and walked over the Alps, writing a little 
English, and a great deal of German. He thade several 
flyivg visits to England, on the last of which he intended 
to remain only six weeks, but remained ten months, 
six of which he spent in a bedroom, reading and smok- 
ing and seeing no one. He had changed so greatly in 
his personal appearance as to be scarcely recognizable 
by the friends of his youth, was misanthropic and cyni- 
cal; rough in his speech, and eccentric in his manners, 
or want of manners. He visited his friend Kelsall, and 
the Proctors, who found him, as Mrs. Proctor after- 
ward confessed to Mr. Edmund Gosse, a rather uncom- 
fortable companion. 

‘She told me that his eccentricities were so marked that 
they almost gave the impression of insanity, but that close 
observation showed them to be merely the result of a pe- 
culiar fancy, entirely unaccustomed to restraint, and the 
occasional rebound of spirits after a period of depression. 
The Proctors found Beddoes a most illusive companion. 
He would come to them uninvited, but never if he had been 
asked, or if he feared to meet a stranger. On one occasion, 
Mrs. Proctor told me, they had asked Beddoes to dine with 
them, and proceed afterwards to Drury Lane Theater. He 
did not come, and they dined alone. On approaching the 
theater they saw Beddoes in charge of the police, and on 
inquiry found that he had just been arrested for trying to 
put Drury Lane on fire. The incendiary, however, had 
used no more dangerous torch than a five-pound note, and 
Mr. Proctor had little difficulty in persuading the police 
that this was much more likely to hurt the pocket of Mr. 
Beddoes than the rafters of the theater.’’ 

From this visit Beddoes returned to Frankfort, where 
he lodged with a young baker, and where his blood 
was poisoned from the virus of a dead body that he was 
dissecting. Forsix months he remained with his baker, 
whom he taught to speak English, and whom he per- 
suaded to accompany him on a journey through Ger- 
many and Switzerland. At Zurich he hired a theater 
for one night, that the man of bread might enact the part 
of Hotspur, When they separated at Basel, Beddoes 
took a room at a hotel, where, on the next morning after 
his arrival, he inflicted a wound on his right leg with a 
razor. Removed to the Town Hospital, he was waited 
upon by two of his medical friends, under whose care 
he might have recovered if he had not stealthily torn — 
off the bandages of his wound. Gangrene set in, and 
the leg was amputated below the knee-joint. As he im- 
proved in health he began to read the books which cov- 
ered his bed, to write, and talk of literature. Before 
long he was able to walk out of his room, and the first 
time he went into the town he procured, on his own 
authority as a medical man, the deadly poison known 
ascurare. In the evening one of his physicians was 
summoned to his bedside. He was lying on his back in- 
sensible, with a note in pencil pinned on his bosom. It 
was addressed to one of the oldest of his English friends, 
and began, curtly: ‘Iam good for what I am good for— 
worms.” He died that night, and was buried under a 
cypress in the hospital cemetery. Such was the life, and 
such the death, in his forty-sixth year, of Thomas Lovell 
Beddoes. 

Just before the completion of his twenty-second year, 
and on the eve of his departure for Germany, Beddoes 
wrote to his friend, Kelsall, that he was thinking of a 
very Gothic tragedy ,for which he had a jewel of aname— 
‘< Death’s Jestbook,” and which, of course, no one would 
ever read. Precisely when he began it does not appear; 
but less than six months after this he informed the 
same friend that it was going on like a tortoise, slow 
and sure; that he thought it would be very entertaining, 
but very unamiable, and very unpopular; and that it 
might be finished by the following spring or autumn. 
By the time spring came he had written the first four 
acts and half of the fifth, and by autumn it was done 
and done for, its limbs being as scattered and unconnected 
as those of the old gentleman whom Media minced and 
boiled young. Two years later he visited England for 
a few days, and brought the manuscript; but Kelsall 
and Proctor were averse to its publication until he 
should revise and correct it. Year after year passed, 
and it was revised and corrected, but not to his satis- 
faction; for he left no less than three different texts. 
These he bequeathed, with the rest of his manuscripts, 
to Kelsall, who, not long after his death, published 
“‘Death’s Jestbook,” and reprinted it two years later 
with ‘“‘The Bride’s Tragedy,” and his miscellaneous 
verse. The collection made two charming volumes, of 
the kind to which Pickering had accustomed the ama- 
teurs of printing, by whom they were seized upon and 
placed among their treasures. 

There were the makings of a greater poet in Beddoes 
than he ever became, except at intervals, and in his 
most inspired moments; and the poet that he might 
have been, if fully developed, is of a kind that English 
poetry has longsince outgrown. He belonged to the same 
guild of dramatists as Marlowe, Tourneur and Webster, 





but where they were masters, be was an apprentice, 
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There were the same dark elements in his genius as in 
theirs, but they were more confused and tumultuous, 
more chaotic than creative, and more horrib'e than ter- 
rible. ‘‘ Death's Jestbook” is a nightmare ratker than 
a drama, and should be judged. if one must judge it;for 
what it is, not for what it might be, or shovld be. A 
law unto himself, Beddoes is the most lawless of poets. 
The scenes of his tragedies are laid in the land of No 
where, and the actors therein,if not. wholly mad, are cer- 
tainly not sane, They live, move and have their being 
in a borderland between the worlds of life and death. 
The prey of spasmodic emotion and unnatural passion, 
there is no telling what they will say or do in their fits 
of delirium, which are as unaccountable as violent. The 
specialty of the elder Beddoes was the analysis of dis- 
ease; the specialty of his son was the exhibition of dis- 
sease in the actors of his gloomy masquerades. They 
are as unsubstantial as the Chorus in Lord Brook’s 
tragedy of ‘‘ Alahara,” which was the Ghost of one of 
the old Kings of Ormiz. A reader of Beddoes for years, 
I have never till now attempted to define his qualities, 
and now that I have attempted it, 1am sorry that 1 
have done so; for when a poet with his genius appears, 
which is not often in a century, I am content to let him 
be a chartered libertine, if he must. He had great, al- 
most the greatest of gifts—an active and daring imagi- 
nation, a profusion of imagery, and a vocabulary of 
singular purity, richness and power. I copy one of his 
lyrics, which has the flavor, tho not the melody, of the 
best of Shelley’s. 


“A DIRGE. 
“ (Written for a Drama.) 
* To-day is a thought, a fear is to-morrow, 
And yesterday is our sin and our sorrow; 
And life is a death, 
Where the body’s the tomb, 
And the pale, sweet breath 
Is buried alive in the hideous gloom. 
Then waste no tear, 

For we are the dead; the living are here, 
In the stealing earth, and the heavy bier, 
Death lives but an instant, and is but a sigh, 

And his son is unnamed immortality, 

Whose being is thine, Dear Ghost, so to die 

Is to live,—and life is a worthless lie,— 

Thep we weep for ourselves, and wish thee good-by.” 


Was Beddoes mad? Judging by his eccentric life, and 
the sickly cast of thought ty which his verse was dis- 
tinguished, I fear so. 

New York Ciry. 
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MRS. HAY AND MRS. JONES. 


BY THE REV. DR. DEEMS, 
PaSTOR OF THE CHURCH OF THE STRANGERS, NEW YORK CITY. 











Mrs. Hay and Mrs. Jones were two excellent Chris- 
tian women, near neighbors, living in the same town. 
They were communicants in the same church, and 
greatly respected by their rector. If they had not bad 
peculiarities, they would never have been noticed. One 
of the peculiarities of Mrs. Hay was that she took spe- 
cial interest in all sick people; one «f the peculiarities 
of Mrs. Jones was that she had reached that time of life 
whicn seemed .to justify her friends in speaking of her 
as ‘‘ old Mrs. Jones,” which fact made her sensitive as 
to her age. Into any conversation if there came any in- 
dication that it was nearing the station of *‘ age,” she 
changed the switch and started the train on to another 
track. 

Mrs. Hay had no inordinate curiosity, but she bad 
great respect for the sensibilities of other people, so 
these. two good neighbors got on in a very lovely man- 
ner with each other until a very unfortunate mistake 
intervened. 

It came to pass that Mrs. Jones fell sick, and was sick 
quite a while. It is needless to state that Mrs. Hay 
visited her every day, asarule. One day some domes- 
tic detention kept Mrs. Hay at home until it was late 
in the morning. She was anxious to hear from her 
neighbor, but perceived that she could not visit her un- 
til the afternoon. So she called John, a stupid boy in 
her employ, and said—these are her precise words: 
** John, go over and inquire how old Mrs, Jones is.” 

Now John had not the siightest idea of the value of 
the collocation of words, so, when he reached the house 
and met the servant girl at the door, he said: ‘ Priscilla, 
Mrs, Hay sent me over to ask her how old is Mrs. 
Jones.” 

**Oh, John,” said Priscilla. ‘I would not dare for my 
life ask Mrs. Jones such a question as that.” 

But there was a strain of fun ir Priscilla’s Quaker 
blood, and so she added, in her quiet, friendly tone: 
** But she’s lying in the back room, and thee may ask 
her thyself, if thee wish.” 

In John walked. Mrs. Jones was convalescent; but 
this was one of her nervous days. John planted him- 
self on his sturdy legs in front of Mrs. Jones, who didn't 
like the interruption and who saluted him with a short 
“ Well, John.” 

‘*Mra. Jones,” shouted the quite honest but very 
stupid boy, ‘‘ Mrs. Hay sent me over to ask how old you 
are.” 

Allow for a sensitive woman who is sick. She was 
too nervous to remember all Mrs. Hay’s kind consider- 
ateness during the years of their long acquaintance, 
and she did not think for the moment of the well-known 
stupidity of John. She merely caught fire from the 





spark dropped on the powder place of her character, and 
exclaimed: ‘‘ Tell Mrs. Hay that it is none of her busi- 
ness.” 

This was said in a tone which hastened the departure 
of even the slow and stupid John. 
‘* Well, John, what did Mrs. Jones say?” asked Mrs. 
Hay. ? 

**She said it was none of your business; and she was 
mad.” 

Mrs. Hay was too pre-occupied to reflect that this mes- 


sage from Mrs. Jon‘s must be the result of some mis-' 


understanding. In another frame of mind she would 
have recollected John’s stupidity. Now she felt only 
the sting of such a message from a woman whose sus- 
ceptibilities she had always honored and whose sickness 
she had amiably endeavored to alleviate. To be told by 
that neighbor that it was none of her business what the 
condition of her health was seemed intolerable. It im- 
plied that her message of kindness had been taken as a 
question of impertinence. She almost fell ill herself. 

Several weeks passed over the heads of these two 
very good and unhappy women. Mrs. Hay did not 
visit Mrs. Jones, altho she could not help missing the 
former friendly intercourse. Mrs. Jones was glad that 
Mrs. Hay did not call, altho she often felt a secret de- 
sire that things were as they had been. The circle of 
church ladies noticed the coolness between ‘‘old Mrs. 
Jones” and Mrs. Hay when they met and regretted it 
but did not mention it, and considerately abstained 
from making inquiry as to the cause. 

Gaps in social life, as elsewhere, are apt to widen 
with time. It was not otherwise in this case. No one 
seemed to know how to mend the breach. The rector 
was at his wit’s end, having waited and watched for 
months hoping that something would appear to indi- 
cate the cause of separation which was apparently 
without a quarrel, and so to suggest some method of 
healing the breach. But it was allin vain. Each of 
the two good ladies stood on her dignity and secretly 
suffered from a longing for the old-time relations to 
which neither allowed herself to allude. 

One Sunday, on his regular visitation, the Bishop 
preached. He knew these two ladies, but had heard 
nothing of the alienation. His sermon was on the duty 
of forgiveness. Among other things he said that some- 
times there were separations between chief friends 
where there was nothing to be forgiven, only something 
to be explained; that in very many cases where Chris- 
tians had parted the consciences of both reproached 
them as being unforgiving when, in point of fact, that 
was not really true of either of them; that in such a 
case the one who felt most injured should seek the 
other and before either offering or asking forgiveness, 
or requiring or offering apologies, should prayerfully 
seek an explanation in which most probably it wou!d 
appear that there was simply some past misunderstand- 
ing which would vanish at one kind word spoken by 
either of the parties. 

Tne Bishop was not given to ornamenting his brief 
and pungent sermons with anecdotes. On this occasion, 
however, he to d of two gentlemen who were communi- 
cants in the same church. of which one of them was 
senior warden. They had stood apart for some time, 
one taving heard that the other had criticised him un- 
kindly. It wasasoreinttechurch. At last one went 
to the other, and said: ‘‘ See here. We used to be good 
friends; we are not now. I’m afraid it’s my fault; and 
as I am the older man, I concluded to come over and 
confess my fault. But let us pray together that I may 
discharge this duty to you in the right spirit, and not 
blunder into making bad worse.” There was no resist- 
ing that appeal. So down they knelt; the elder prayed, 
and then the younger. And as they prayed, the nearer 
each drew to their Father the nearer he drew to his 
brother, until their hands clasped at the feet of Jesus, 
and when they arose, with tear-wet faces, each declared 
that he had nothing to forgive or even to explain. 
From that time forth they were a combination of spirit- 
ual power in the churcb. 

Whatever was the effect of the sermon on the congre- 
gation generally, two good women went home greatly 
stirred by it. After dinner Mrs. Hay sat down to think 
it all over. She began to reflect that perhaps she had 
nothing to forgive, and that 1f she could have the cour- 
age to go to Mrs. Jones, it might all be explained. But 
how could she?: Had not Mrs. Jones fairly shut the 
door in her face? But could not some way be discovered 
to secure the explanation without a surrender of her 
dignity? She began to pray that it might be so. 

In the meantime Mrs. Jones was doing her thinking. 
Going back to the beginning she examined Mrs. Hay’s 
message. Was it a crime to want to know any one’s 
age? Mrs. Hay was a good woman, and had always 
been a wise friend. Might she not desire that informa- 
tion for something that involved the good of Mrs. 
Jones, and not for the mere indulgence of a vulgar curi- 
osity? How cou'd she ascertain that? She fell to pray- 
ing. The result was that she sent Priscilla over to pre- 
sent her ‘‘ compliments” to Mrs. Hay—she had always 
sent her “‘ love” before the estrangement—and to ask 
Mrs. Hay to do her the favor to come over to her house, 
or, if it should be more agreeable, Mrs. Jones would call 
on Mrs. Hay. 

The drilled Priscilla had a more cordial welcome from 





Mrs. Hay than she ever received before, and she deliv- 
ered her message in the very words and, as far as prac- 
ticab'e, in the very tones of Mrs. Jones. What a relief 
it was to Mrs. Hay! 

“* Yes, Priscilla, tell Mrs. Jones I’ll come ina very few 
minutes. And see here, Priscilla, did you hear what 
message John delivered to Mrs. Jones the last time he 
was at your house?” : 

** John told me that thee had sent over to inquire how 
old was Mrs. Jones; but I did not hear what he said to 


“Mrs. Jones; but she told me that she thought bard that 


thee should be. inquiring her age through a boy like 
John.” 

The whole thing flashed on Mrs. Hay.. She caught up 
her bonnet and shawl, swept past the astonished Pris- 
cilla, and rushing intq Mrs. Jones's presence fell on her 
neck and sobbing cried out with an affectionately re- 
proachful tone, ‘‘ You dear old friend, how could you 
think I could do so mean a thing as to send you so 
impudent a message by a boy who might have circu- 
lated your reply through the whole neighborhood? But 
I can see how you would feel as you did. It was 
cruel of me to be careless in my message; and I do 
not b'ame you at all for the way you've treated me. 
But oh! I have missed you somuch! You are so good! 
Iam so thankful that you bave forgivenme. Kiss me!” 

‘*Oh, I’m the one to be forgiven, Mrs. Hay. You 
did nothing but send a kind inquiry in regard to my 
health. It was cruel in me to misread such a message 
from such a woman as you are, you dear, good, thought- 
ful friend!’ And Mrs. Jones held Mrs. Hay to her 
heart most warmly. Their little hysterics soon ex- 
pended themselves and it took them an hour to conju- 
gate their lines, that is, to talk over all that they had 
‘*been and done and suffered” during the separation. 

That afternoon they went tugether to the Dorcas So- 
ciety, arm in arm, to the great delight of the Sisters. 
It was a glowing, joyous meeting. All were glad but 
none alluded to the breach or the healing in the pres- 
ence of the two ladies concerned. But the town was 
soon acquainted with the good news, and a new life 
seemed to come into parish work. 

Do you know why I tell this story to you? 

New York City. 


WOMEN IN THE TEMPERANCE REFORM. 


BY FRANCES E. WILLARD, 
PRESIDENT OF THE WORLD’s W. C. T.U. 


II. 


THE World’s W. C. T. U. was founded in 1884. Mrs. 
Mary Clement Leavitt, of Boston, has now been seven 
years on the warpath in its interest, and has organized 
the society in every civilized country. She has been 
followed by Miss Jessie Ackerman, of California; and 
Dr. Kate Bushnell and Mrs. Elizibeth Wheeler Andrew, 
of Chicago are nowin England, and will, we hope, 
visit all the countries where Mrs. Leavitt has acted as 
our pioneer. We have also for years had Miss Charlotte 
Gray at work in Scandinavia; and Mrs. Mary B. Wil- 
lard, in Berlin, Germany, has,in connection with het 
home school for girls, wrought most efficiently for the 
total abstinence cause, being strongly re-enforced by 
Professor Bunge, of Berne, whose championship of total 
abstinence has made a deeper impression on the thought- 
ful German race than any other influence thus far en- 
listed. Our society has been the means of scattering 
his pamphlet broadcast in that country. The noontide 
hour cf prayer links the women of all lands before the 
mercy-seat. The white ribbon is the universal badge, 
and the great petition now being circulated in every na- 
tion will, when we have secured two millions of signa- 
tures, be carried by a delegation of white ribboners to 
every Goverment in the world. It reads as follows: 

** Honored Rulers, Representatives and Brothers: 

‘We, your petitioners, altho belonging to the physical- 
ly weaker sex, are strong of heart to love our homes, our 
native land and the world’s family of nations. We know 
that when the brain of man is clear his heart is kind, his 
home is happy, his country prosperous, and the world 
grows friendly. But we know that alcoholic stimulants 
and opium, which craze and cloud the brain, make misery 
for men and all the world, and most of all for us and for 
our children. We know these stimulants and opiates are 
forced by treaty upon popula’ ions either ignorant or unwill- 
ing, and sold under legal guarantees which make the Gov- 
ernments partners in the traffic by accepting as revenue a 
portion of its profits Wehave no power to prevent this 
great iniquity beaeath which the whole world groans and 
stagyers; but you havethe power to cleanse the flags of 
every clime from the stain of their complicity with this un- 
mingled curse. We, therefore, come to you with the united 
voices of representative women from every civilized nation 
under the sun, beseeching you to strip away the safeguard 
and sanctions of the law from the drink traffic and the 
opium trade, and to protect our homes by the total prohi- 
bition of this twofold curse of civilization throughout all 
the territory over which your Government extends.”’ 

Mrs. Margaret Bright Lucas was first President of the 
World’s W. C. T. U., and it is my hope that Lady Henry 
Somerset, of Eastnor Castle, England, will be my suc- 
cessor in that position when our World’s and National 
W.C.T U. Convention assembles in Tremont Temple, 
Boston, November 12th to 18th, 1891. 

In 1885 the National W. C. T. U. decided to include 
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specific work for the promotion of social virtue as one 
of its departments, and we have now forty seven super- 
intendencies in as many States and Territorities, with 
hundreds of local superintendents of that work, which 
is, like that of our other departments, prosecuted under 
the heads of preventive, educational, evangelistic and 
legal. We have an immense literature along every line 
of this reform. It is provided by the Woman’s Temper- 
ance Publication Association, 161 La Salle Street, Chi- 
cago, which we have organized as our arsenal of 
weapons, and which is the largest temperance publish- 
ing house in the world, having four editors and one 
hundred and fotty employés. It handles about two 
hundred and thirty thousand dollars a year, and pub- 
lishes about one hundred and twenty-five million pages 
annually. Its stock is all held by women, its board of 
directors consists of women, a woman, Mrs. F. H. Ras- 
tall, is at the head of its management, and Mrs. Matilda 
B. Carse is at the head of its board of directors. 

The following petition we are circulating in every 
State and Territory: 


‘*To the Honorable, the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the State of —: 

‘“‘The increasing and alarming frequency of assaults 
upon women, the frightful indignities to which even little 
girls are subject, and the corruption of boys, have become 
the shame of our boasted civilization. 

‘* We believe that the statutes of —— do not meet the de- 
mands of that newly awakened public sentiment which re- 
quires better legal protection for womanhood and child- 
hood; 

“Wherefore, we, the undersigned citizens of ——,.County 
of ——, and State of ——, pray you to enact further provis- 
ion for the protection of women and children. And we call 
atteotion to the disgraceful fact that protection of the per- 
son is not placed by our laws upon so high a plane as pro- 
tection of the purse.”’ 

In response to this petition Congress has already 
raised the age of consent to sixteen years, and many of 
the States have done the same, while severe penalties 
have been attached to all the laws for the protection of 
women and children. No department of our work has 
ever developed so rapidly as this, The women’s hearts 
were ready for it. White Cross pledges have been 
ordered in uncounted numbers, and the pledge for little 
children, that *‘they will do nothing they cannot tell 
their mothers,” is being introduced in home and school. 
Industrial homes for women are being founded by the 
State in response to our petitions, and a movement is 
now on foot to establish homes for those who have been 
rendered physically, mentally or morally incapable by 
reason of irremediable defects. We believe that the 
harm which this large class, including hereditary 
drunkards, does society, makes it an unquestionable 
economy to place them in institutions founded for the 
purpose, and to render them self-supporting. White 
Cross work contemplates a direct appeal to the chivalry 
of men, that they shall join this holy crusade by the 
personal pledge of purity and helpfulness, that boys 
shall early learn the sacred meaning of the White Cross, 
and that the generous knights of this newest and most 


noble chivalry sball lead humanity’s.sweet and solemn 
chorus: 
. “In the beauty of the lilies 

Christ was born across the sea, 
With a glory in his bosom 
That transfigures you and me. 
As He died to make men holy, 
Let us live to make men free, 
While God is marching on.” 


Chicago has long been the headquarters of the World’s 
and National W.C.T.U. The Union Signal is the organ 
of both these great societies, has a weekly circulation of 
ninety thousand copies, and is edited by Misses Mary 
Allen West and Julia Ames. In Chicago is the Temper- 
ance Temple, projected by Mrs. Matilda B. Carse, and 
intended as a basis of finance for the national society by 
reason of the rentals, which it is supposed will be not 
less than two hundred and fiftythousand dollars a 
year. The building is to be thirteen stories high, to 
cost eleven hundred thousand dollars, and to be ready 
for occupancy May, 1892. It is already four stories high, 
and stands within a stone's throw of the Chicago Board 
of Trade. 

The Nitional Temperance Hospital, Chicago, was 
founded to serve as an object-lesson in the demonstra- 
tion of the principle that alcohol is not a necessary in- 
gredient in medicine. The hospital has been remarka- 
bly successful, has now a corps of tea physicians repre- 
senting different school:, all working in harmony, and 
a fifty thousand dollar building is projected. 

The Woman’s Lecture Bureau is a valuable adjunct 
at headquarters, exploiting our speakers to all parts of 
the United States and Canada. 

Mrs, Mary H. Hunt, of Boston, stands at the head of 
the department of scientific temperance education in 
the public schools, and has already been the prime 
mover in securing laws requiring this instruction in all 
grades of public schools, in all the States save eight in 
the South. North Caro'ina and Texas were added to 
the column this year. To have well-nigh twelve million 
school children daily taught the effects of alcoholic 
liquors and tobacco on the human system, is a work 
stupendous beyond our power to apprehend, and of 
more beneficent meaning for the future of the Republic 

than any single success ever achieved by the temperance 
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reform. In this department and others the white rib- 


boners have gathered up not fewer than fifteen millions 
of signatures in the last fifteen years. 

The Crusade still goes on, but constantly changes in 
form. First it was the crusade of Pentecost, God’s 
Spirit coming down into the hearts of women whose 
lives have hitherto been devoted to home, church and 
school. Next, the crusade of reformation, when drink- 
ing men by hundreds of thousands swarmed out of the 
saloons into the Church of God. Third, the crusade of 
organization, when leaders penetrated to every corner 
of the nation, traveling from fifteen to thirty thousand 
miles a year, sometimes visiting every State and Terri- 
tory in a single year, and putting up everywhere the 
telegraph lines along which the messages were hence- 
forth to follow. Next came the crusade of Vonstitu- 
tional amendment, and scientific temperance instruction 
in the public schools. The first has not been a success, 
the vote having gone against us in a large majority of 
cases; the last has been the crown of our rejoicing, 
Next the crusade of prohibition, now in progress, a 
time of fierce and bitter controversy, because taught by 
an experience grievous and long, we have come to 
believe that as one of its chief methods it involves pol- 
itics. And last, the crusade for woman’s ballot, the 
keystone of the arch, which only can hold secure the 
fruits of temperance education, evangelization and 
law. 

In conclusion, I cannot better express my view of 
what we have been, and what we may be, than by the 
following quotation from my address before the 
Woman’s Congress, at its meeting in Des Moines, Ia., 
1885: 

‘“‘Humanly speaking such success as we have attained 
has resulted from the following policy and methods: 

“I. The simplicity and unity of the organization. It is 
amilitary company carefully mustered, officered and 
drilled. The county union is but an aggregation of the 
local, and the district of the county, while each State 1s a 
regiment, and the National itself is Womanhood’s ‘ Grand 
Army of the Republic,’ 

“If. Individual responsibility is everywhere urged. As 
has been stated, ‘Committees’ are obsolete with us, and 
each distinct line of work has one person, called a superin- 
tendent, who is responsible for its success in the local, and 
another in the State, and a third in the National union. 
She may secure such lieutenants as she likes, but the union 
looks to her for results, and holds her accountable for 
failures. 

“‘ILf. The quick and cordial recognition of talent is an- 
other secret of W. ©. T. U. success. Women, young orold, 
who can speak, write, conduct meetings, organize, keep 
accounts, interest children, talk with a drinking man, get 
up entertainments, or carry flowers to the sick or impris- 
oned, are all pressed into service. 

‘There has been also in our work an immense amount of 


digging in the earth to find one’sown buried talent, to rub: 


off the rust, and to put it out at interest. Perhaps that is, 
after all, its most significant feature, considered as a 
movement. 

“TV. Subordination of the financial phase has helped, 
not hindered us. Lack of funds has not barred out even 
the poorest from our sisterhood. A penny per week is our 
general basis of membership, of which a fraction goes to 
the State, and ten cents to the National W. C. T. U. 
Money has been, and [ hope, may be,a corsideration alto- 
gether secondary. Of wealth we have had incomputable 
stores; indeed, I question if America has a richer corpora- 
tion to day than ours; wealth of faith, of enthusiasm, of 
experience, of brain, of speech, of common sense—this is a 
capital stock that can never depreciate, needs no insur- 
ance, requires no combination lock, or bonded custodian, 
and puts us under no temptation to tack our course or 
trim our sails. 

“VY, Nothing has helped us more than the entire free 
dom of our societies from the influence or dictation of 
capitalists, politicians, or corporations of any sort what- 
ever. This cannot be too strongly emphasized as one of 
the best elements of power. Indeed, it may be truly said 
that this vast and systematic work has been in no wise 
guided, molded or controlled by men. It has not even 
occurred to them to offer advice until within these later 
years, and to accept advice has never yet occurred to us, 
and I hope never will! While a great many men are 
‘honorary members,’ and in one or two sporadic instances 
men have acted temporarily as presidents of local unions, 
at the South, I am confident our grand constituency of 
temperance brothers rejoice almust as much as we doin 
the fact that we women have, from the beginning, gone our 
own gait and acted according to our own sweet will. They 
would bear witness, I am sure, to the fact that we have 
never done this flippantly or in a spirit of bravado, but 
with great seriousness, asking the help of God. I can say 
personally what I believe our leaders would also state as 
their experience, that so strongly do men seem to be im- 
pressed that the call coming to Christian women in the 
Crusade was of God and not of man, that in the well nigh 
seventeen years of my almost uninterrupted connection 
with the National W.C.T. U., I have hardly received a 
letter of advice or verbal exhortation from minister or lay- 
man, and I would mildly but firmly say that I have not 
sought their counsel. The hierarchies of the land will be 
ransacked in vain for the letter-heads of the W. C. T. U. 
We have sought, it is true, the help of almost every in- 
fluential society in the nation, both religious and secular; 
we have realized how greatly this help was needed by us, 
and grandly has it been accorded, but what we asked for 
was an indorsement of plans already made, and work 
already done. Thus msy we long continue to be a society 
‘of the women by the w men,’ but for humanity. This 
is our heaven-ordained time of discipline and apprentice- 
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ship in which we make ready for that better, broader 
happier day when this and other movements shall be 
divinely guided into the equal coworking of men and 
women in every department of human weal. 

“VI. The freedom from red tape, and the keeping out 
of ruts is another element of power. We practice acertain 
amcunt of parliamentary usage, and strongly urge the 
study of it as a part of the routine of local unions. We 
have good, strong, ‘constitutions’ and by-laws to match; 
blanks for reports; rolls fur membership; pledges in va- 
rious styles of art; badges, ribbons avd banners, and hand- 
books of our work are all to be had at ‘national head- 
quarters.” But we will not come under a yoke of bondage 
to the paraphernalia of the movement. 
moving on. 





We are always 
‘Time cannot dull nor custom stale our infi- 
nite variety.’ We are exceedingly apt to break out ina new 
place. Here we lop off an old department, and there we 
add two new ones. Our ‘new departures’ are frequent, 
and oftentimes most unexpected. Indeed, we exhibit the 
characteristics ofan army on the march, rather than an 
army in camp or hospital. 

“The marked esprit de corps is to be included among the 
secrets of success. The W. C. T. U. has invented a phrase 
to express this, and it is ‘comradeship among women.’ So 
generous and so cherished has this comradeship become 
that ours is often called a ‘mutual admiration society.’ 
We believe in each other, stand by each other, and have 
plenty of emulation without envy. Sumetimes a State, or 
an individual says to another: ‘The laurels of Miltiades will 
not suffer me to sleep,’ but there is no staying awake to be 
little success; we do not detract from any worker’s right- 
ful meed of praise. So much for the ‘ hidings of power’ in 
the W. C. T. U. 

“There are two indirect results of this organized work 
among women, concerning which I wish to speak: 

“First. It is a strong nationalizing influence. Its 
method and spirit differ very little whether you study them 
onthe bordes of Puget Sound or the Gulf of Mexico. In 
San Francisco and Baltimore white ribbon women speak 
the same vernacular; tell of their gospel meetings and 
petitions; discuss The Union Signal editorials, and won- 
der ‘ what will be the action of our next National Conven- 
tion.’ 

* Almost all other groups of women workers who dot the 
continent are circumscribed by denominational lines, and 
act largely under the advice of ecclesiastical leaders. The 
W. C. T. U. feels no such limitation. North and South are 
strictly separate in the women’s missionary work of the 
churches; but Mississippi and Maine, Texas and Oregon, 
Massachusetts and Georgia, sit side by side around the 
yearly campfires of the W. C. T. U. The Southern women 
have learned to love us of the North, and our hearts are 
true to them; while to us all who fight in peaceful ranks 
unbroken ‘ For God and Home and Native Land,’ the Na- 
tion is a sacred name spelled with a capital N. 

**Second. As just intimated, our W. C. T. U. is a school 
not founded in that thought, or for that purpose, but sure 
to fit us for the sacred duties of patriots in the realm that 
lies just beyond the horizon of the coming century. Here 
we try our wings that yonder our flight may be strong and 
steady. Here we prove our capacity for great deeds; there 
we shall perform them. Here we make our experience, and 
pass our novitiate that yonder we may calmly take our 
places and prove to the world that what it needed most 
was ‘two heads in counsel’ as well as ‘two beside the 
hearth.’ When that day comes the nation shall no longer 
miss, as now, the influence of half its wisdom, more than 
half its purity, and nearly all its gentleness, in courts of 
justice and halls of legislation. Then shall one code of 
morals—and that the highest—govern both men and 
women; then shall the Sabbath be respected, the right of 
the poor be recognized, the liquor traffic banished, and the 
home protected from all its foes. 

** Born of such a visitation of God’s Spirit as the world 
has not known since tongues of fire sat upon the wondering 
group at Pentecost, cradied in a faith high as the hope of a 
saint, and deep as the depths of a drunkard’s despair, and 
baptized in the beauty of holiness, the Crusade has from 
the beginning determined the ultimate goal of its teach- 
able child, the W. C. If. U., which has one stedfast aim, 
and that none other than the regnancy of Christ, not in 
form, but in fact; not in substance, but in essence; not 
ecclesiastically, but truly in the hearts of men. To this 
end its methods are varied, changing, manifold, but its un- 
wavering faith the-e words express: ‘ Not by might, nor 
by power, but by my Spirit, saitn the Lord of Hosts,’ ” 

REst COTTAGE, EVANSTON, ILL. 
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BY JAMES PAYN, 





IT has excited some surprise that the nation of dwarfs 
discovered in Afcica by Mr. Stanley, and supposed to be 
among the eldest of the human family, have not often 
before been heard of outside their forests. Had they 
increased and multiplied like.other races, they would 
have overrun the world. The cause of this has just been 
explained to the Paris Geographical Society by a 
traveled savant. He has lived among the little people, 
and knows all their little ways, ‘‘ The dominating ex- 
pression of their features is fear,” and among other 
things they have a fear of marriage, and for a very good 
reason. *‘ When married, a young dwarf has to live 
with his wife’s family till she bears a son who has 
killed an elephant.” As the statue of a dwarf is never 
more than five foot seven, this feat is not easity per- 
formed, so that this edict is equivalent to condemning 
the poor fellow to live under his mother-in-law’s roof 
forever. It is no wonder that the custom proves what 
the lawyers term “in restraint of matrimony.” The 
idea of those who believe in “‘ the survival of the fittest” 
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is that these dwarfs were driven into obscurity by taller 
men, against whom they long kept up a war of ven- 
geance, and, hence, the fear inspired among primitive 
races of gnomes and fairies: 
* O’er the airy mountain 
Down the rushy glen, 
We daren’t go a-hunting 
Because ot little men.” 

In a recent lecture upon “ Brain Rest,” Sir James 
Browne makes an astonishing statement respecting Pro- 
fessor Tyndall. He says that that gentleman told him 
‘*for four weeks I never had a single second of sleep, 
and walked thousands of times round my room to no 
purpose.” This is a very large order in the way of im- 
somnia, indeed. One’s ordinary custom on hearing a 
friend say that he has “‘ not slept a wink” is to conclude 
he has had a bad night, slept five hours, perhaps, instead 
of eight. We are conscious of having slightly exagger- 
ated matters when a similar misfortune has happened 
to ourselves. There is no arithmetical measure for the 
duration of the time in question; but ‘‘ forty winks” — 
that is, “* just dropping off” for a minute or two—may 
be generally calculated as four hours. For my own 
part, if I lose only one hour of my usual nine, I consider 
it to be a very aggravated case of insomnia, The Pro- 
fessor, of course, believes what he says, and we believe 
him as much as wecan. Sir James Browne’s explana- 
tion of the miracle is, that ‘‘ the brain must have learned 
the trick of the heart, and gone to sleep between the 
beats”; as tho the Professor's brain were a performing 
dog! In the ancient world the records of long sleepers 
are numerous—for, indeed, folks had little else to do but 
sleep; but of short ones, very few. Arsenius, the tutor 
of two Roman emperors, slept, however, so very little 
that he computed it only one hour, which, he said, was 
‘* enough for any monk to sleep”; the great Scanderbeg 
slept but two hours a night; and the Emperor Caligula 
never beyond three. In the last case, this was the re- 
sult of a bad conscience which, even when he did sleep, 
gave him nightmare. None of these champion Lie- 
awakes, however, are to be named in the same breath 
with our Professor. Seneca, it is true, tells us of 
Meczenas that he lived three years without any sleep 
whatever; but that was Meczenas’s own story, who was 
not only a patron of poets but a person of considerable 
imagination himself. 

There is a well-known classical story of a gentleman 
boasting of a leap he had once made at Rome, which 
seemed to be a little incredible. ‘*‘ Here is Rome, here is 
the leap” observed a bystander, a practical suggestion 
which put the boaster to shame. A similar attempt 
was made the other day in a County Court to throw 
doubt upon an athletic performance, but by no means 
with the same success. A young lady, whose profession 
was that of raising heavy weights by her teeth, sued for 
money owed by her employer, whose defense was that 
she was incompetent to perform her feats. She showed 
her shining teeth and looked round at the shrinking 
counsel and solicitors; she would probably have had 
one of them by the nape of the neck, had not his Honor 
hastily suggested that an inanimate object would be 
equally suitable for the experiment. A cannon was 
brought weighing 120 pounds, which the young lady 
lifted with her teetk and held suspended for ever so long; 
then she let it fall to the ground with a thud, to prove 
that it was no“ property” cannon. It is hardly neces 
sary to say that the jury treated to this successful and 
gratuitous performance, gave her a verdict at once, not 
‘‘in the teeth of the evidence” but on the evidence of 
her teeth. 

A well-known nobleman, very fond of money, used 
to narrate a dream he often had, which he described as 
the most delightful in the world, but for its ending. 
He used to dream that he was the richest man in the 
world, and enjoyed the position exceedingly. ‘ Lord 
L. has millions. Lord L. could buy up the continent of 
Europe,” people said; and it was charming to hear 
them. Then some one would say suddenly: ‘‘ Yes, it is 
true, he is rich; but how did he get his money?” which 
made his lordship wake with a start, and in a profuse 
perspiration. Something of this kind has happened to 
a certain ‘‘collecting society for workingmen,” a sort of 
insurance company on a large scale, but for poor people. 
It appears from a statement in the House of Commons 
thas the shareholders ‘‘ received, in 1887, a bonus of 
£399,600 in addition to a dividend of 400 per cent. upon 
their original capital,” and this notwithstanding that 
the cost of management is over two-fifths of the annual 
income. But how did the society get its money? We 
are told out of lapsed policies. ‘‘ The workingman’s 
loss is the company’s gain.” 

The question of when the century begins has not yet 
been decided in England to everybody’s sauisfaction. 
In France, where people are more mathematical there 
is no doubt upon that subject; on the other hand “ our 
lively neighbors” have only just settled among them- 
selves when night begins. The point is of consequence 
to poachers, who in that country are prosecuted more 
severely for depredations after nightfall, just as with 
us the offense of breaking into a house becomes burg- 
lary if committed during the same period. With us, 
however, the time is fixed, as, between certain hours, 
whereas the French, more scientific though less exact, 
leave the matter to be decided by thesunset. A poacher 





caught in the very act, protested that it took place in 
the daytime, whereupon reference had to be made not 
only to ancient law, but modern almanacs. It was 
finally decided that the close of twilight, or when the 
sun has descended more than six degrees be'ow the 
horizon, is the beginning of night. Then the Annuaire 
du Bureau des Longitudes was consulted, for the par- 
ticular date, and the prisoner found guilty. Imagine 
all this legal erudition and science in a question of night 
poaching before a bench of Magistrates in England! 

The editor and the contributor are known to be ina 
chronic state of antagonism, but nothing is generally 
said about it. The latter very judiciously hides his 
feelings and keeps his opinions about the former to bim- 
self, tho the reticence is bad for him, like suppressed 
gout. Now and then, however, he explodes. Mr. Fred- 
eric Harrison has just done it; he has burst out against 
the editor of the Nineteenth Century. As to the rights 
of the matter I know nothing: but if his allegation be 
true, that something he contributed in all seriousness 
has been taken by the other as a capital joke, it does 
seem rather hard upon him. That the recommender 
general of the hundred best books (without a funny one 
among them) should have been accredited with wag- 
gery by the editor of a review, itself not given to levi 
ty, has certainly something humorous about it. On the 
other hand Mr. Knowles has a good reputation for 
courtesy, and one hopesthere has ben a misunder- 
standing somewhere. ‘* Birds in their little nests agtee,” 
it is said, ‘‘when they do not fall out”; and here the birds 
are,so large—not callow ones, but full fledged—snd the 
drop is so considerable. : 

Prince Malcolm Khan’s letter to the Times upon his 
late.so loving master is characteristic. It tells us what 
tyrants still are. In our ‘‘so-called Nineteenth Cen- 
tury ” gush and enthusiasm of humanity we are apt 
to disbelieve in the atrocities of autocrats. It was diffi- 
cult to conceive of the little shambling creature that 
has twice visited us, and been féted and made much of 
by our ‘“‘ smartest’”’ people, that at home in Persia he 
was a sanguinary despot, as cruel and callous as any of 
his barbarous progenitors; but those who knew him 
were quite aware of the fact. He never forgives, and 
will stoop to any amount of duplicity to execute his 
vengeance. One of his ministers, who had received 
warning of his'resentmert, fled his country, and might 
have died in his bed, but for the pretty messages and 
promises of advancement his master sent him, which 
induced him to return to his native land. One who had 
lived in Persia and knew the poor wretch told me he 
was sawn asunder. Prince Malcolm, once the favorite 
of his master, and only a year or two ago, as it seemed, 
at the summit of court favor, is much too wise to ven- 
ture within reach of the tiger’s claw. Like the lady 
who stuck to “‘ the safe simplicity of the 3 per cents” in 
spite of the most attractive investments, the late Per- 
sian ambassador prefers his competence and a villa in 
Holland Park, to the most splendid offers of prefer- 
ment—in Persia. He is going, it seems, to publish his 
Recollections of his late master’s court, a much safer 
thing to do than going over there in person to revive 
them. 

‘** Adventures,” it is said, ‘‘ are to the adventurous”; 
but they sometimes happen to people who don’t want 
them, and, again, they don’t happen just when they 
would be very converient. I am a novelist, and it is 
most important for me to have experienced the most 
striking positions for purposes of ‘‘ copy.” I recognize 
them, of course, when I read them, but not as having 
happened to me personally. My hair has a decided 
tinge of gray, but it has come on gradually; it has not 
‘*turned white in a single night.” I have got exceed- 
ingly wet sometimes, but never so near drowning as to 
have ‘‘every event of my past life presented to me in 
that supreme moment.” It would be very convenient, 
for one has, no doubt, forgotten a good many things— 
little debts that people owe one, for instance; but I 
never had that chance. Moreover, unlike everybody of 
the least pretensions I read of in Fiction, I have never 
** locked and double-locked” a door; I have not had the 
necessity, nor if I had should I know how to do it. On 
the whole, I cannot help saying that, compared with 
other people who are not novelists but have only been 
described by them, I have had no luck in these matters. 

The sinking of the ‘‘ Utopia” in harbor, surrounded 
by other vessels, and with the striking scene illuminated 

by electric light, has no parallel in the annals of ship- 
wreck. Soclose to help and yet so out of reach of it, 
so near her haven and yet so far! But perhaps the 
strangest part of the catastrophe was its effect upon 
the spectators. I was about to write bystanders, 
which would have done them wrong indeed. For never 
were more noble exertions made to save those in the 
doomed ship, than our men-of-war’s men made. Not- 
withstanding the raging of the storm, they leapt into 
their boats and pulled to her from every side. One mid- 
shipman even jumped into a dinghey, which in such a 
sea was but a walnut shell—others lost their lives in 
their attempts at rescue; never was greater courage and 
self-sacritice exhibited. On the other hand, what is 
not recorded of similar occasions, the emotions of these 
heroes were uncontrollable. One man gotso excited at 


the sickening scene that, exclaiming, ‘‘ Oh, I can’t 


climbed the rigging of the sinking sbip at peril of their 
lives and dragged off those who clung to it, were so 
distracted at the sight of one poor wretch’s struggles, 
whom they could not assist, that ‘‘they turned away 
groaning.” ‘The spectacle of the hopeless fight for life 
was unendurable. It would seem that while the heroism 
of our sailors has in no degree deteriorated, their hearts 
are more easily moved to pity, or that they are no 
longer, as of yore, ashamed of their tenderness. It so 
happens that the present writer is well acquainted with 
the annals of shipwreck, but in none of them do similar 
sentiments find development or expression. So far as I 
have seen, this change of demeanor hag not been com- 
mented upon, but it seems noteworthy and significant 
of much, 

In the old days the editor was an autocrat. He cut 
out, and put in, just as he pleased. From the just pub- 
lished history of the House of Murray, it seems that 
even stupid articles were accepted by the Quarterly, 
when they offered opportunities for the insertion of in- 
teresting or amusing matter from Clifford’s pen. One 
of the most painful incidents in Leigh Hunt’s charming 
autobiography is the insolence which his poverty com- 
pelled him to put up with from the editor of the Edin- 
burgh. But ‘all these things have ceased to be,” the 
editor has been ‘‘domesticated,” and no longer plays the 
wild cat. He apologizes for using the “blue pencil,”’ 
well knowing that whatever he cuts out will be de- 
scribed by its author as ‘‘the very best thingin the whole 
article,” and is careful not to drive a good contributor 
into a rival pasture. 

By far the most interesting book that bas appeared 
this year, in spite of some plowed field work in the 
first volume, is ‘‘A Pubiisher and his Friends.” The 
title reminds one of a reply made to Tom Moore, when 
some one spoke of his patrons, ‘‘a good-natured man 
vould have said friends.” If Mr. Murray's patrons 
were his fricnds, they did not show themselves particu- 
larly friendly in their letters; *‘ Dear Sir,” is as far as 
they ever seem to get. Even Scott never passed that 
barrier, and Byron to the last remains a proud ego’ istic 
correspondent, always suspicious of somebody wanting 
to tread on the toes of his lame foot. Even after due 
allowance has been made for the stiff epistolary style 
of the time, itis clear that there was at that time a gulf 
between publisher and (noble) author that does not now 
exist. 
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IT has seemed to me wise to emphasize the strength of 
socialism because it is strong. It bas its mission, and 
this must first of all be recognized. We may turn our 
backs on it when we have learned the lesson which it 
has to teach. I doubt if that lesson has anywhere been 
learned, and it certainly has not been learned in the 
United States. What we have to fear most is an exag- 
geration of individualism, and notsocialism. It is only 
necessary to call to mind the extreme difficulty of forc- 
ing through Congress any measure designed to promote 
social rather than individual interests, to become con- 
vinced that this is the case. What interests, for exam- 
ple, are of greater social importance in the United 
States than the care and preservation of our forests, 
yet how extremely difficult to persuade Congress to 
pass laws for this purpose which have the unanimous 
approval of all experts! 

How extremely unsocial are the masses with us! One 
reason why convicts and discharged prisoners are 
treated so badly by workingmen is the lack of imagina- 
tion on the social side. Politics are not appreciated, 
because the appreciation of politics implies capacity for 
social thought and common feeling in action, and that 
capacity needs cultivation in the ordinary man. I have 
then presented the strong side of socialism, and have 
made no attempt to pose as a savior of society by ex- 
citing alarm by an undue exaggeration of threatened 
dangers and then attacking, vigorously the magnified 
enemies of law and order—a cheap but favorite way at 
the present time of gaining reputation as a thinker. 

Perhaps there are no weaker objections brought for- 
ward to modern socialism than those based on the ex- 
periments tried among the Indians of Paraguay and in 
small settlements in the United States. When I read 
some of the arguments against socizlism which bring 
forward these experiments, and find that really able 
menand good scholars are driven to them, I have the 
feeling that socialists may think our present socia 
erder indeed on its last legs. The Jesuits, asis wel 
known to students of social science, established a kind 
of patriarchal socialism among the Indians in Paraguay 
in the seventeenth century, and it lasted for a century 
anda half. The Indians led a tolerable kind of a civil- 
ized life in the meanwhile, but some one who visited 
them reports that they did not look very happy—altho 
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in this respect they did not materially differ from the 
people whom one can meet any day on Broadway, New 
York, and Baltimore Street, in Baltimore—and when 
the Jesuits were driven out of Paraguay and their gov- 
ernment overthrown, the system of patriarchal social- 
ism did not survive. Icannot regard this as an argu- 
ment of any force whatsoever against modern demo- 
cratic socia'ism among highly civilized people, as other 
efforts to civilize the Indians have not been entirely 
successful—perhaps, even in their permanent results 
not any more successful than the government of the 
Jesuits. The Protestant, indeed, might be inclined to 
suppose that the religion taught the Indians was as un- 
favorable to permanent effects as the economic institu- 
tions which were introduced. A recent writer of some 
celebrity in England, and, indeed, of genuine merit, has 
instanced the communistic experiments in the United 
States, many of which have failed. It should be re- 
membered, however, that modern socialists themselves 
are opposed to experiments of this character, and warn 
people against them. This older kind of communism 
might not have been an impracticable plan of reform in 
earlier days, but so far as any general social transforma- 
tion is concerned, the modern technical industrial 
processes have rendered them inadequate, ard no one 
knows this better than the socialists. Production is now 
carried cn on too vast a scale, and the relative economic 
isolation of a small community is a thing of the past. 
If the country were divided up into little autonomous 
communes, who would own and manage such enter- 
prises as the railways and telegraphs? Social- 
ism proposes the transformation of the entire industrial 
life, but an independent communistic settlement of a 
few hundred souls has control over only a small part of 
this industrial life, and all the external conditions are 
unfavorable. The essential basis of socialism must of 
necessity be wanting. There is no opportunity for suf- 
ficiently widespread co-operation and freedom of move- 
ment such as the socialists demand. Let us suppose a 
settlement is founded to carry out the schemes, 
for example, of Mr. Bellamy. It will be found at once 
that it 1s altogether too small for many rroductive en- 
terprises, even if it should embrace fifty thousand souls, 
and, further, that it is dependent upon railways and 
other undertakings in the outside world, which are 
managed contrary to their principles, and in the third 
place, those living in this community would not have 
the opportunity to live elsewhere, altho there might be 
very urgent reasons for a change of domicil for some 
of them. Let us suppose, for example, the climate un- 
favorable to a leader in some one of the enterprises, and 
that to save his life he has been obliged to move to 
another part of the country a thousand miles away. 
The settlement then loses the services of this man, on 
which it was to some extent dependent, and he is 
obliged to go into a community where life has a differ- 
ent economic basis. In modern socialism these difficul- 
ties would not occur, because one could move about the 
country and still remain in the socialistic organization, 
and if one man should leave an important post,it would 
be possible to supply his place by some immigrant from 
another part of the country. lt appears that some 
over zealous followers of Mr. Bellamy recently starteda 
settlement in California; but there is some reason to sus- 
pect that his honest followers were from the start made 
the victims of sharpers. Of course the modern State 
has not provided any remedies for this sort of thing. 
Second, according to the latest dispatches published in 
the newspapers it appears that the land upon which the 
settlement was made, and on which a good deal of capi- 
tal has been expended, was after all a government reser- 
vation to which the settlement had no title, so that the 
settlers must lose all their capital and labor. This illus- 
trates the difficulties in the way of socialism on a small 
scale, and the honest inquirer must admit that they are 
difficulties which are peculiar to our present industrial 
system, and which really have no force whatever as ar- 
guments against socialism. Were the nationalists bet- 
ter political economists they would be very careful to 
warn people against any attempts to carry out their 
principles in a single settlement, and would, under no 














circumstances, have lent their magazine to any such 


scheme as the Kaweah Community, the California ex- 
periment just mentioned. I am very confident that the 
English Fabians have never been guilty of anything of 
this kind. 

It is mentioned as a strong argument against socialism 
that many of the communistic settlements of the United 
States have failed on account of the idleness of those 
who have joined them. No doubt this may have been a 
difficulty encountered by some; but I have visited some 
of the successful ones and have not been able to find 
that they have ever had any difficulty on account of 
idleness. That seems to have been the last thing in the 
world which has troubled them. I remember making 
some inquiries about this at the Oneida Community, 
where the institution of mutual public criticism was a 
prominent feature of the organization, and was told that 


it was oftener necessary in meetings for criticism to 


criticise people for overwork than for idleness. Simi- 
larly, arguments borrowed from institutions among the 


‘ Savages cannot be regarded as of any weight. We are 


told, for example, that in Samoa one man may quarter 
himself for an indefinite period upon another, and make 
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this other person support him in idleness; and because 
this arrangement has not produced good results it is 
triumphantly bronght forward as a proof that modern 
sccialism is no practicable. 

I have often been amused to notice in one country 
objections brought forward with great flourish against 
demands of socialism, which in another are not regarded 
as socialistic at all, but meet with general approval. It 
is thus the strongest argument against socialism in the 
mind of Professor Schaffle that it is naturally democratic 
and Republican—in other words, he finds the strongest 
point of, condemnation in it in the fact that socialists 
favor a political organization like that to which we are 
attached in the United States. Another objection 
which seems to have great weight with Dr. Schifile is 
that it would make every man black his own boots. 
‘**Das allgemeine Stieffelputzenmiissen” is hurled at the 
socialists with all the assumption of conclusive argu- 
ment, There are, however, parts of the United States 
where gentlemen of culture and means black their own 
boots; and I will venture to say that they would be 
willing to testify that it had not proved debasing to 
them in any respect, and that it had not hindered ma- 
terially the unfolding of their best powers. I will ven- 
ture to say, moreover, that a majority of those Ameri- 
cans who have been most highly esteemed in the most 
cultured circles of Europe have beer men who, for at 
least the greater part of their lives, have blacked their 
own boots. 

The free school plank of socialists is considered ex- 
tremely objectionable by many Europeans, and yet it 
is safe to say that it is approved by the vast majority of 
Americans who are most competent to judge, and that 
they base their approval on actual American experi- 
ence. On the other hand, in this country we very 
generally object to things which European experience 
bas, 1 think, placed beyond question. Government 
ownership of railways is brought forward by the op- 
ponents of socialism as one of its undoubtedly weak 
features, and on many it has the effect of a hobgoblin, 
terrifying and making afraid; yet if we go to Germany 
we shall find many Germans who will tell us that, hav- 
ing tried both private ownership and management of 
railways and Government management, they consider 
the question settled in favor of the Government beyond 
all controversy by the test of actual experience. Actual 
experience in Europe is also settling the question of the 
ownership and management of gas works, electric- 
lighting plants, strect-car lines, etc.,in favor of the 
common ownership and management advocated by 
socialists. 

It is often triumphantly asked by opponents of so- 
cialism, What will you do with the idle? But in reply 
the question may well be asked, What do we do with 
the idle now? So far as the idle rich are concerned, we 
do not even attempt a remedy for this social disease. 
All we can do is to appeal to them to discharge their so- 
cial duties, and leave them to heed our appeal or not as 
they see fit. So far as the idle poor are concerned, we 
use as harsh compulsion as could possibly be necessary 
in a socialistic state. In Connecticut, an idle fellow 
who attempts to live on charity and becomes a wan- 
derer in search of alms, may be sent to the pentitentiary 
for a year, even in cases when it is doubtful whether the 
man was not also searching for work and unable to find 
it. In New Jersey, under similar circumstances, he 
may be made to break stones for the highways, and in 
Georgia he may be sent into the chain-gang, and his 
services sold to the highest bidder. Men are compelled 
to work now for pbysical necessities, and if this pres- 
sure is not enough, then the strong arm of the law in- 
terposes, and by physical compulsion forces the idler to 
render at least some kind of social service. It has been 
replied to the objection that men would not work under 
socialism, that the maxim would still hold, ‘‘ Work or 
starve.” 

Still less weight is to be attached to the objection that 
socialists themselves are idle, shiftless fellows. On the 
contrary, it is well known that many of the best work- 
men are socialists. Dr. Schaffle, in his arguments 
against socialism, warns Germany that it will not do to 
seek a remedy in expulsion of Social Democrats, be- 
cause they include so many of the best workmen that 
their expulsion would injure capital itself. 


Sine Arts. 
NOTES AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


BY SUSAN HAYES WARD. 


THE Thirteenth Exhibition of the Society of American 
Artists now open will continue till the 23d of May. The 
Society of American Artists, at its late annual meeting, 
re elected for officers—as President, Mr. Wm. M. Chase; 
Vice-President, Mr. H. Bolton Jones; Secretary, Mr. Wm. 
A. Coffin, and Treasurer, Mr. Irving R. Wiles; for the three 
additional members of the Board of Control, Messrs. J. 
Carroll Beckwith, Kenyon Cox; and, in place of Mr. Fran- 
cis D. Millet, Mr. Howard Russell Butler. Fifteen new 
members were elected, bringing up the membership to one 
hundred and twenty-five. This is an unusually large num- 
ber, as last year the additions were but two, and only six 
the preceding year. Of the fifteen, six are sculptors; and 
of the nine painters,one is a woman. Of the six women mem- 
bers the best known in New York are Mrs. Helena De Kay 
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Gilder, Mrs. Dora Wheeler Keith, and Mrs. Rosina Emme 

Sherwood. For the Exhibition, the jury consisted of the® 
Committee on Selection, numbering twenty-seven, and the 
Hanging Committee, numbering three; and their work has 
been so admirably done that it is commonly reported that 
this is the best exhibition of current American art ever 
held in New York City. The catulog is of special interest, 
in that it aims to give historical datain regard to each 
member, such as place of birth, name of master, honors, 
medals, and galleries in which each is represented. There 
are only a half dezen about whom absolutely no informa- 
tion is given. To show how this work is done, we find, 
alphabetically, the name ‘“‘ Weir, Julian Alden,” admitted 
to the society, 1877, and read: 

“ Born, West Point, 1852. Pupil of Géréme, N, A. Member of 
American Water Color Society and Painters in Pastel. Medal, 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts, Paris. Honorable Mention, Salon, 
Paris, 1882. Prize, American Art Association, 1888. Prize, 
American Water Color Society. Silver and Bronze Medals, 
Universal Exposition, Paris, 1889. Represented in Metropolitan 
Museum.” 

From these pages we learn that ninety-four medals, 
thirty-one prizes and twenty-four ‘‘ honorable mentions”’ 
have been awarded to members of this Society, which 
would make the amount more than one hundred and fifty 
for the one hundred and ten members whose names are 





{ giver, had all been reported. Four are members of the 


Legion of Honor, and the society is represented by sixty 
representative pictures in various well-known museums 
and galleries, one of these being in the Luxembourg Muse- 
um,three in the State Collection of France, and twoin Liv- 
erpool. One-third of the members, whose names are given, 
are connected with the National Academy of Design, 
eighteen as Associates and twenty as members. These con- 
stitute a little more than a fourth of the Academicians and 
Associates, and represent the younger and more progressive 
elementin the Academy. 

Altho this list of honorsis not quite perfect, five more 
members of the Society being connected with the National 
Academy than are here credited with that honor, and nine 
more members being represented in the Boston Art Mu- 
seum, and ten oradozen more in the Metropolitan, than 
those here mentioned; the representation of members in 
Western museums also being very imperfectly reported; 
still the list is valuable to any one interestedin the devel- 
opment of American art, and is well worth study. 

Those who have carried off the prize instituted in 1287 by 
Dr. W. Seward Webb for the best landscape in the Exhib i 
tion by an American artist under forty years of age, have 
been Messrs. J. Francis Murphy, John H. Twachtman, 
Dwight W. Tryon, Theodore Robinson, and, this year, 
Wm. A. Coffin, for his interesting picture called ‘‘ Rain.” 
The prize has thus far gone to a member of the Society, 
this year toitsSecretary. This prizeis awarded by vote of 
the jury; and, of the nineteen present, thirteen cast votes 
for Mr. Coffin’s painting and six for Mr. Childe Hassam’s 
picture, entitled ‘‘ Mid Summer.” A further notice of this 
very interesting exbibition will be given later. 


....Messrs. Keppel & Co. continued their series of 
special exhibitions of painter-etchivg last month by 
showing a choice collection of the works of teu living 
etchers, the works being the selection of the Etchers’ Club 
of Holiand. Thisis a young club, pot more than half a 
dozen years old, and it includes about twenty members, 
five of them women. A committee from the club chooses 
the etchings to be published in the annual album, the 
active members giving their plates for publication without 
remuneration, each member paying for the annual 
portfolio of etchings. Thus their work, as Mr. Keppel 
suggests in his catalog, is pre-eminently an example of 
‘“‘art for art’s sake.”’ The etchers represented in this 
collection with the number of their works were: Philip 
Zilcken, 92; Miss Barbara Van Houten, 39; W. De Zwart, 
36; A. L. Koster, 24; Jan Veth, 13; Miss Etha Files, 13; 
Floris Verster, 10; M. Bauer, 7; Ed. J. Karsen, 4; and Jac. 
Van Looij, 1. This club holds exhibitions of black and 
white alternately in Amsterdam and The Hague, and Mr. 
Pailip Zilcken, of The Hague, a charter member, was 
chiefly instrumental in preparing this exhibition of the 
young society’s work. A society of etchers has been 
organized recently in Munich, with Herr Von Sciehr, 
President of the Society of Artists, as president. 


....The semi-annual reception at the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum was heJd last week. Among the new acquisitions 
are to be noted the fine collection of Japanese swords 
bought from the Brayton Ives collection for presentation 
to the Museum, four new pieces of sculpture, among them 
a bronze group, ‘‘ The Bohemian,” by Mr. Paul W. Bart- 
lett; and seven paintings, notably two portraits; one by 
Mr. Chase of Mrs. Cotton, and the other of Walt Whitman, 
painted two years ago by Mr. J. W. Alexander. There have 
also been additions to the Willard collection, of architec- 
tural casts, some twenty-six pictures added to the loan col” 
lections andan illuminated manuscript in three volumes 
a copy in Spanish of St. Augustine’s “‘ Civitas Dei,” has 
been presented to the Museum. 

....The design made by Mr. Karl Bitter for the center 
gate of the new bronze doors of Trinity church, which are 
to be provided from the estate of Mr. John Jacob Astor, 
bas been accepted. This design represents the expulsion 
of Adam and Eve from Paradise, the angel with the 
revolving sword standing in the center, The other sculp- 
tors who are to design the north and south gates respect- 
ively are Messrs. J. M. Rhind and C. H. Niehaus. 


...-At Messrs. Wunderlich & Co.’s Gallery the pale 
wall hangings which were necessary to show, advanta- 
geously, Mr. J. H. Twachtman’s impressions in oil and 
pastel, have been replaced by a darker material, and there 
are now displayed on the walls a collection of French 
engravings of the last century; some of the interiors are 
especially good. 


...-Mr. Chas. H. Davis, landscape painter, and the recip- 





ient of many honors in the way of prizes, m2dals, ‘* honor- 
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able mention,’”’ and so on, is now exhibiting about two 
dozen of his paintings at the gallery of Messrs. M. Knoedler 
& Co, 








Sanitary. 


WATER SUPPLIES AS CHANGED IN CONDUITS 
AND RESERVOIRS. 


In addition to the consideration of changes in water 
supply in its conveyance or impounding heretofore noticed, 
we have recently received some excellent notes from a 
paper by Engineer Rafter, of Rochester. The subject is 
attracting more and more attention because of the so fre- 
quent occurrence of unpleasant taste in waters, the source 
of which is fully accredited, and so we quote from the in- 
teresting paper: 


“In the month of October, 1854,a similar trouble again oc- 
curred with the Boston water. This was described in a report 
thereon as ‘consisting of a marked and peculiar taste, resem- 
bling, in the opinion of some, that of fish, but to a great majority 
of persons, that of cucumbers or some similar vegetable, the 
taste being sometimes accompanied by a disagreeable smell. 
An investigation of the matter by Prof. E. M. Horsford and Dr. 
Charles T. Jackson, without clearly defining the origin of the 
impurity, led to the conclusion that the peculiar taste did not 
originate in the mains, but rather at the source of the supply, 
Lake Cochituate; that it was not the result of animal putrefac 
tion, but of vegetable matter in a state of fermentation, and 
that there was nothing deleterious to health in the water. 

“In 1875, a similar trouble again occurred in the Boston water 
which, however, was apparently confined to the Bradlee Basin. 
An investigation was made by Professors Nichols, Farlow and 
Burgess, who reported that the water contained no more chemi- 
cal substances or animal or vegetable than usual, and they 
were unable to assign any specific cause for the trouble. 

“In 1881 a similar trouble at Boston was studied by Prof. 
Ira Remsen, of Baltimore. On this occasion the trouble appears 
to have originated in Farm Pond, one of the minor sources of 
supply to the city, and Professor Remsen claims to have fixed 
upon a species of fresh-water sponge, the Spongilla fluviatilis, as 
defined in his report as the cause of the difficuity in this case. 

* The fresh-water sponge had not been, previous to this time, 
so far as I am aware, assigned as a specific cause of the variou 
bad tastes and odors which we are now discussing. 

“ The fresh-water sponges may be frequently found in rapid 
running water, attached to large, loose stones, or the underside 
of timbers. They are also found on water-logged or floating 
timber and submerged stumps, and many of the species grow in 
deep water from ten to twenty feet or more below the surface. 
The different species attain their maturity between July and 
December, but they may be found at all seasons. 

“After fresh-water sponges have attained maturity they gradu- 
ally die down, and we may reasonably expect bad odors, if caused 
by the sponges at all, in that part of the year when the process 
of decay is taking place. This conclusion has been verified by 
experience, as it isin the fall and early winter, just the season 
of decay of the sponge, that, bad tastes and odors, ascribed to 
itas a cause, have taken place. 

* The special conditions favorable to the growth of the sponge 
are as yet entirely unknown, except that a sufficiency of food is 
an indispensable condition. They certainly grow ia waters ex- 
hibiting considerable variations in temperature, as for instance 
in lakes near the surface, where in summer the water attains a 
temperature of 70 F. or more, and they alse grow with equal, or 
even greater luxuriance in the same bodies of water, at such 
depths as preclude high temperature. They have been foundin 
such bodies of water at depths of fifty feet where the highest 
summer temperature never exceeds 55 F. 

“Some of the species of fresh-water sponges attain consider- 
able size, as, for instance, several inches in length, and the rea- 
son why a large body of water may become suddenly affected 
with bad tastes from this cause is to be accounted for by their 
open porous structure by virtue of which the sponge, when it 
once begins to decay, decomposes throughout very rapidly. 
Mr. Hyatt, of Boston, whose studies in this diréction entitle his 
opinion to the greatest weight, considers that this power of 
rapid decomposition, due to the open structure, is an important 
element in the problem. 

* Passing to experience in other cities, we may next consider 
the water supply of the City of New York. The Croton water 
was affected with disagreeable tastes and odorsin August, 1859, 
and Dr. Johu Torrey, at the request of the Croton Aqueduct 
Board, made a study of its cause. The water was found filled 
with filaments of an alga, which Dr. Torrey was unable to 
definitely identify, but which he inferred was derived from 
some specics of Nostoc. 

* As the result of his study of the matter, Dr. Torrey reported 
that ‘the recent offensive condition of the Croton water was 
owing to a rapid and abundant growth ofa microscopic, confer- 
va-like plant, which abounds in a volatile, odorous principle to 
some extent in water. 

“In the preparation of artificial storage Pasins and reservoirs, 
it has been found by a large amount of accumulated experience, 
that too much care cannot be exercised in the way of removal 
of all top muck, stumps, brush and everything liable to yield 
organic matter in the process of decomposition after the storage 
basin has been filled, and water delivered therefrom to con- 
sumers. In the first few years of service of a basin, in the con- 
struction of which these impcrtant prerequisites have been 
neglected, the water from it will be liable toa series of troubies 
of the most offensive nature; tho there is a modicum of consola- 
tion to be derived from the consideration that such troubles, due 
to neglecting to remove sources of organic contamination, grad- 
ually tend to correct themselves, but that such basins ever are 
really in fit condition for the storage of potable water, is some- 
what of an open question; certainly their condition never be- 
comes ideal, and, I believe it is generally conceded by those 
who have studied the matter, that an engineer is justified in 
some expenditure to make such basins clean in the beginning. 

“ Storage basins are frequently many bundred acres in area, 
and the covering of such areas is impossible by reason of great 
expense, so that while covering is admitted to be an efficient 
remedy against the growth of algw containing chlorphyl, it is 
impossible to apply it to the alga, Brbenothrix, which grows in 

the dark, orto the case of large storage basins. For such we 
may use, however, artificial aeration. mechanical filtration, or 
else continuous or intermittent filtration through sand; the de- 
cision of which is best suited to any given case, being in the 
present state of our knowledge of this subject a very difficult 
matter, tho the magnitude of the interests invoived would seem 
to justify a moderate expenditure, ina difficult case, by way of 
ascertaining experimentally just which of the several possible 
remedies is best suited to the special case.”’ 











THE INDEPENDENT. 
School and College. 


THE State University of Kansas, whose doors have 
been open from the first to both sexes, has provided a place 
in its curriculum for the ‘‘conditionof woman.” F-of. 
James H. Canfield, of the chair of American History and 
Civics, is to have charge of this new study, which will be 
inaugurated with a series of lectures on the ‘‘ Status of 
Woman in the United States.”” The course will open with 
a brief review of the condition and position of woman in 
all courtries and in all ages down to 1550; then a study 
will be given of the condition of woman during the cen- 
tury preceding the colonization of America; woman in 
America will next claim attention in the colonial, revolu- 
tionary and early nineteenth century periods, and the 
course will close with an examination of the: legal, polit- 
ical, industrial, educational and professional status of 
woman in various States. 








x 


....-According to the anuual report of the Board of Edu- 
cation of Atlanta, Ga., for the year 1890, there are in that 
city 7,332 white children of school age and 5,462 colored 
children of school age. For the instruction of the white 
scholars there are two high schools and eleven grammar 
scholars, besides a business course and a‘night school. For 
the instruction of the colored scholars there are four gram- 
mar schools. The schools for the whites havea seating 
capacity of 4,780; those for the colored 1,839. The teachers 
in the white schools receive %73,900; those in the colored 
schools $12,000. 


... The University of the City of New York will proba- 
bly purchase a property of thirty-eight acres uptown on 
the Harlem River, and erect thereon a building for the 
undergraduate departments of the University. The 
University has an option on the property at a valuation of 
$570,000. Austin A. Abbott, LL.D., has been appointed 
Dean of the Law School, and a number of ocher appoint- 
ments have been made in that school. 


.... President Ethelbert D Warfield, of Miami University, 
has accepted the Presidency of Lafayette College. 








Science. 


HowEVER naturalists may differ as to the probable 
origin of the whales, some believing that they have de- 
scended from the seals, others deriving them from the 
hoofed animals (Ungulates), others, still, from the Sireni- 
ans, all believe that they are the descendants of land 
mammals. In the whales, the body is fish-like, the hind 
limbs are atrophied, the forelegs are converted into 
flippers, while the body is propelled by the horizontal tail, 
the fins serving simply to guide the animal, i.e. as rud- 
ders. Thus the motive power is transferred to th- hinder 
eud of the body. Much bas been written on the origin and 
nature of the caudal fin, the internal structure of which 
our author claims cannot be exp)ained by means of vxelec- 
tion alone, but is due primarily to the action of mecbani- 
cal laws, being a functional adaptation. Some interesting 
facts suggesting the origin of whales from land mammals 
are then stated. In those forms which live entirely in 
the water the coat of hair disappears, as it is useless, owing 
to the layer of blubber beneath the smooth skin. Thus 
adult Sirenians exhibit only scanty vestiges of such a 
covering, while their embryos still exhibit traces of a thick 
coat of hair extending over the whole body. It is so also 
with the embryo dugong. The skin of the neck and head 
of the new-born hippopotamus has a tolerably thick coat 
of wool like hairs, which afterward disappear. The whales, 
even, show traces of a former hairy coat, especially the 
whalebone cetaceans. The remainsof a former cov- 
ering of hair are seen in the scattered hairs on the 
upper jaw pear the mouth of the narwhal, disappearing be- 
hind the blow-hole, and also in the three rows of hairs on 
the lower jaw. These hairs are sunk in deeply pigmented 
pits. Such pits, but without hairs, were found spread 
over the body as far as the middle and especially on the 
back. Also a small whale inhabiting Indian rivers (Neom- 
eris phocewnoides) has dorsal plates, with similar plates on 
the front edge of the flippers and round the blow holes. In 
porpvises such scales are seen on the flippers. These seem 
to be the relics of a dermal armature of scales, indicating 
that the whales originated in fresh water. Moreover, the 
whale like reptiles of the Mesozoic, the Ichthyosaurs and 
Plesiosaurs, had naked skins, with horny scales on the 
front edge of the paddles, and they are supposed to have 
been derived from land-reptiles. From a study of the 
bones of tbe flippers it appears that the finger-joints in the 
whales are doubled, while in the Ichthyosaurs they are’ 
still more numerous; this is attributed both in the marine 
reptiles and in the whales to modification resulting from 
aquatic life. Moreover, the toothed whales have, Kiiken- 
theil thinks, originated from a different group of land 
mammals from the whalebone whales, and at a much 
earlier epoch than the latter. Studies on the teeth, respi- 
ratory and other oi gans, confirm these views, which are 
certainly suggestive. 








Biblical Research. 

By far the most interesting object found in the excava 
tions at Tell el-Hesy, in Palestine, last winter, was a 
fragment of pottery bearing a Phenician inscription of a 
single word; the interpretation of that word, its position 
in the strata of the mound, and the age of the terra-cotta, 
would or ought to go far toward determining the identifi- 
cation of the site. But, strangely enough, Mr. Petrie 
declared in his report that he found not a single inscription 
at Tell el-Hesy; and it was Professor Sayce who told of it 
in The Academy, reading its characters le-Samek, “‘ Be 


longing to Samech” (a deity or a person), and declaring the 
letter samech therein to be “of a peculiar form, more 
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archaic than any hitherto met with in Semitic epigraphy.” 
The full report of Mr. Petrie was awaited to clear up the 
mystery; but, when the October Statement of the Palestine 
Expleration Fund came to hand it only added to the para- 
dox, for Mr. Petrie remained silent as to this inscription, 
and yet an illustration of it was thrust into the midst of 
his text, on p. 230, without a word of explanation apart 
from the subscript ‘‘ Inscribed Fragment of Pottery from 
Tell Hesy.’”’ Finally, when a special monograph on Tel] 
el-Hesy was announced by the Fund, it was expected that 
the matter would certainly and fully be cleared up. And 
now this quarto volume hs appeared; and, greatly to the 
disappointment of every one who cares a whit about the 
anvient place and its history, nothing whatever is said 
about the “Inscribed Fragment,” either by Mr. Petrie or 
by any writer for the Fund; yet the same illustration in 
the October Statement is inserted as a tail-piece at the end 
of Mr. Petrie’s memoir! Naturally, if Mr. Petrie does not 
wish to recognize it, because apparently he does not believe 
in it, why should the officers of the Fund put it in their 
official publications withholding, at the same time, all 
information respecting it? Of course, it was to be expected 
that Major Conder would have his interpretation to offer, 
and that it would differ from Professor Sayce’s—indeed, 
from every or any other one for that matter; and it presents 
itself in the January Statement. Instead of the archaic 
character claimed by Professor Sayce, Major Conder makes 
it out to be Aramaic, and from certain gems ef that alpha- 
bet, he selects parallel letters indicating an equivalent to 
jyunS in Hebrew, and signifying “To your health,” the 
assumption being that the potsherd is a fragment of a 
water-jug. But the inscription must have either dedica- 
tion or ownership for its motive. Almost immediately 
after the publication of Mr. Petrie’s report in the July 
Statement, and Professor Sayce’s articles contributed to 
various journals in Ergland and America, Prof. J. A. 
Paine argued,in the Bibliotheca Sacra for October, the 
rendering ‘‘To Samek” suggests the Semachiah of the 
Bible, who was a grandson of Obed-edom the Gittite, and 
forms one of four indications going to show the site, Tell 
el-Hesy, to be Gath instead of Lachish. Is it possible that 
both Mr. Petrie and the managers of the Fund also perceive 
the bearing of this inscription, and do not wish to confess 
they have made a mistake? 

















Personalities. 

MR. GILBERT PARKER, author of several interesting pa- 
pers on Australia, which have lately been appearing in 
Harper’s Weekly, is a Canadian by birth and education, 
He spent some years as a journalist in the great southern 
continent, and is now successfully engaged in active liter- 
ary workin London. His writingis genuine, manly and 
careful, with a hearty, vivid style that is sure to win recog- 
nition; it finds a ready market with such periodicals as 
Macmillan’s Magazine, Good Words, The St. James Ga- 
zette, and that enterprising young paper Black and White. 
Within the past six months THE INDEPENDENT has printed 
two of Mr. Parker’s stories dealing with the Canadian 
Northwest, and delineating life in that untouched field 
with rare vigor and trath. 


..--American cbarities and educational institutes, as 
well as American Christian business, have lost another 
prominent leader in the death, on April 23d, of Philip 
Louis Moen, president of the Washburn and Moen Wire 
Works, at Worcester, Mass. Commencing life as a clerk 
in New York, he became a partnerin the firm at Worcester 
in 1850, and since 1868 president and treasurer. A thor- 
ough business man, he always identified himself with the 
work of the Church, both missionary and educational, being 
greatly interested in the Chicago Theological Seminary, 
and especially its Scandinavian department. He was a 
liberal contributor to the Congregational societies and a 
warm supporter of the Young Men’sand Young Women’s 
Christian Associations of Worcester. 


....A curious error appeared in most of the papers with 
regard to the date of Mrs. Botta’s birth, which was given 
as 1820. This is five years later than the actual day of her 
birth, which was November lith, 1815. A peculiar coinci- 
dence is neted in the fact that the date of General John- 
ston’s birth, which was published as 1809, was also incor- 
rectly given. It should have been 1807. This correction 
was made on the inscription on the General’s coffin at the 
last moment. The General’s memory of the date of his 
birth was not as accurate as the entryin the family Bible. 


Music. 


BY E, IRENAZUS STEVENSON. 














THE Music Festival, organized with reference to the dedi- 
cation and first public use of the new Music Hall on 
Seventh Avenue occupied an engrossing share of public in- 
terest from Tuesday till the end of Saturday night, last 
week. The building’s external and internal magnificence, 
its admirable adaptation for such occasions and its quali- 
ties as an auditorium for the largest concerts that our 
winters ordinarily offer, have already been described in this 
journal. The latter ability is yet somewhat open to doubt, 
but appears likely to be favorably determined. So largely 
the gift of one citizen of great wealth in the community, 
the Hall is a monument of liberality and of practical 
interest in certain directly personal and artistic directions. 

That a special series of entertainments should inaugu- 
rate it was to be expected under the circumstances. Much 
pains and expense have been enthusiastically put into the 
matter, and with all allowance for a certain perfunctori- 
ness of the scheme both as origimated and as developed, and 
while recognizing certain fundamental obstacles to its high 
artistic success that have been patent and positive from 
the outset, the week’s event can be reviewed with consider- 
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able satisfaction by the public and regarded by the Music 
Hall Company and by the Festival’s zealous promoters 
with much satisfaction. 

The Festival audiences were uniformly exceedingly bril- 
liant socially,and very large, each day reaching the number 
of from thirty-five hundred to four thousand persons. The 
vast building’s acoustics for choral and orchestral music 
when so filled with people,and even for soloists’ efforts, have 
received at each concert the stamp due to uncommon 
success. The Symphony Society and the Oratorio Society 
in particular have entered upon the possession of a goodly 
promised heritage, long desired by their trustees. The 
city has acquired an edifice for a particular artistic 
end much demanded and very expensively made a reali- 
ty. 

It would not be practicable in this notice to review and 
critically to discuss in detail the six concerts, successive- 
ly. Their programs have been printed here in full, and one 
can only touch on points here and there. Musical readers of 
discrimination can judge for themseives how far each one 
offered elements of due value, novelty and appropriateness. 
On Tuesday evening the leading musical interests were 
the first performance in New York of Berlioz’s ‘‘ Te Deum” 
and the first appearance of the Russian composer and 
conductor, Peter Tschaikowsky. He, by the by, has hada 
share that at once assumed a great and peculiar value 
in the leadership of the Festival orchestra, what- 
ever it was expected to be—making the composi 
tions by him scattered among the six programs and the 
manner in which they were played the talk of the 
town. The famous Berlicz ‘‘Te Deum” was not given 
under the conditions prescribed for it by its ambitious 
writer—the divided antiphonal choirs, an orchestra anda 
great organ widely separated by a building’s full length, 
a special group of harps, and a supplementary choir of 
children. On this occasion the band and singers and or 
gan were placed and related to each other in position mere- 
ly as any oratorio or cantata usually is, with the impercep- 
tible addition of a boy-choir in one of the balconies. It 
was given, however, with a good deal of impressiveness, 
chorally and orchestrally, and the famous last movement 
received an impcsing treatment. Itis not likely to out- 
live many another work in Berlioz’s long list; its difficul- 
ties, and artificiality, its occasional meretriciousness (of a 
characteristic Berlioz sort) and the special conditions pre- 
scribed forit all militate together adversely to its sur- 
vival. At this concert Mr. Tschaikowsky first appeared. 
He directed a march composed by him for the coronation 
of the present Czar. The Russian guest of the Festival maze 
it the sensation of the evening. It is not at all remarkable ia 
itself—a heavily-scored, effective composition enough, but 
of minor interest among Tschaikowsky’s music. The com- 
poser, however, proved to be an altogether superior leader 
of an orchestra. Manly, alert, very decisive and full of vigor, 
and of a nervous energy admirably controlled, he awaken- 
ed the large band of the Symphony Society to a style of 
brilliant, accurate, solid playing, such as is altogether new 
toit. The transformation that true leadership can effect 
in an orchestra’s work was wonderfully, almost startlingly 
shown tothe thousands present. More remarkable exhi- 
bitions of what Mr. Tschaikowsky can do with musicians 
were to come later inthe week. He received three most 
enthusiastic recalls, and left the stage the subject of general 
and admiring comment. The only other nusical number 
on the program was Beethoven’s ‘** Lenore’’ Overture (No 
3), and the singing of the Doxolugy, and of one verse of 
the National Anthem by the Festival chorus ard 
audience. [he dedicatory oration early in the evening was 
made by Bishop Henry C. Potter, D.D. 

The second concert of the week presented Mendelesohn’s 
‘* Elijah.’’ The soloists were Mrs. Antonia Mielke, Miss 
Anna L., Kelley, Mrs. Marie Ritter-Goetze, Mr. Andreas 
Dippel, Mr. Emil Fischer, and several supplementary sing- 
ers. As is usual when German or other foreign singers take 
part in English oratorio, the text and oratorio-quality 
suffered considerably. English oratorio should be sung 
only by vocalists to whom our language is altogether 
patiral. Nevertheless, these singer3, especially Mr. 
Fischer, in his noble work on thetitle part, and Mrs. 
Ritter Goetze sang with remarkable freedom from Germapb 
accent, and deserved praise for intelligence and sympathy 
in Mendelessohn’s music. Chorally, the performance wak 
strong and the orchestral support also was so satisfac. 
tory as to do Mr. Walter Damrosch credit throughout the 
familiar score. . 

For Thursday afternoon’s concert an attractive miscel- 
laneous program was arranged. Upening with Mozart’s 
airy and enchanting “ Figaro’s Wedding” Overture, the 
beautiful second finale of that masterpiece of genius, was 
sung with remarkable success, considering tke proportion 
of German vocalists undertakiog it, to wit: by Mrs. 
Mielke, Miss Clementine de Vere, and the Messrs. Reich- 
mann, Dippel, Fischer and Behrens. The second appear- 
ance of Mr. Tschaikowsky in his directorial capacity came 
this afternoon; and the performance of his strong Thiid 
Suite was another very noteworthy matter in the Festive]. 
The Saite offers excellently contrasted opportunity for 
bringing out the qualities of an orchestra. The Symphony 
Soziety’s large band, under Mr. Tschaikowsky’s baton, 
suddenly woke up again toa most surprising demonstra 
tion of what it can do when efficiently and responsibly con- 
ducted. The transformation was almost startling. It 
has never played, in allits history, with such precision, 
such solid, rich tone and such unanimity of spirit—unless 
in the brief episode of the March, on Tuesday evening, 
above referred to. That the Symphony Society orchestra in 
dealing with many passages of this Suite closely approach 
ed the quality of performance shown by the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra may sound like an exaggeration to 
persons knowing the traits of its ordinary periormance, 
But it is no exaggeration to say'so much as that. An 
ovation that (under the circumstances) was almost em- 
barrassing to Mr. Tschaikowsky followed the Suite’s last 
movement. Solo numbers by Miss Clementine de Vere 
and’ Mr. Reichmann, and the “Tristan” prelude and 
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finale, well played by the orchectra, under Mr. Damrosch, 
furnished forth the matinée’s remainder. 

Friday evening’s bill included the first American per- 
formance of the simple and beautiful setting of ‘‘ The 
Seven Last Words of Christ,’’ by Heinrich Schuetz (1585- 
1672), a man not infrequently styled “ the father of German 
music,” undoubtedly a musician of a remarkable and deli- 
cate sensibility in the treatment of sacred themes, and 
notable in the development of the solemn and interesting 
Passion Service for Good Friday, that assumed such deep 
sigaificance ia Bach’s hands, Schuetz’s composition is 
more interesting to the student of ecclesiestrial music 
than to the general auditor. The deep solemnity of its 
subject aud the treatment of it makes its suitability under 
any concert-circumstances a doubtful matter. It occupies 
about an hour. The soloists were Mrs. Mielke, Mrs. Ritter- 
Goetze, Mr. Dippel, Mr. Fischer, Mr. Reichmaan and Mr. 
Bushnell—Mr. Reichmann most disagreeably false in his 
intonation from beginning to end. Two short d@ eapella 
choruses by Mr. Tschaikowsky, one a “‘ Pater Noster,” the 
other on a secular theme, were followed by Dr. Leopold 
Damrosch’s cantata. ‘‘Sulamith,’’ with Mrs. Mielke and 
Mr. Dippel in the solos. 

The Festival’s audiences showed no considerable abate- 
ment in size, as the week drew toitsend. Saturday after- 
noon offered the most interesting program—which says 
not very much. After Beethovea’s very familiar but not 
unwelcome Fifth Symphony, came Mr. Tschaikowsky’s 
fine Pianoforte Concerto in B flat; directed by him and 
brilliantly played by that superior artist, Miss Adele aus 
der Ohe; and two extracts from Wagrer’s “ Parsifal,’’ 
namely, the Prelude and the charming Scene of the 
Flower Girls, A couple of drawing-room songs of very 
little significance in themselves, and quiteout of place at 
such a performance, one by Mr. Tschaikowsky, the other 
of Mr. Damrosch’s composing, were other numbers. Mr. 
Tschaikowsky and Miss Aus der One received four or five 
recalls after the Concerto, and really were the stars of the 
afternoon and of the weck, so far as a deserved enthusiasm 
distinguished them. The ‘ Parsifal’” Prelude and the 
Scene of the “ Flower Girls”’ went very smoothly and ac- 
ceptably, and closed the matinée effectively. 

Friday evening was devoted to Handel’s “Israel in 
Egypt,’’ sung with a fine choral dignity and excellent solo 
work by Mrs. Alves, Miss Kelly, Mrs. Toedt, Mr. Dippel, 
Mr. Bushaell and Mr. Fischer; and so ended the concerts, 

Reviewing the concerts will confirm to them the signifi- 
cance of a more or less interestiog and acceptable series of 
entertainments, most generously attended and given the 
public all opportunity to admire a costly, beautiful edi- 
fice. To define them as constituting a music festival accord- 
ing to metropolitan standards is not just. 

Neither in plan, in the nature of their programs (espe- 
cially as to choral and orchestral features) were the aims 
and ends of a veritable New York City music-festival, suc- 
cessfully embodied in them. The matter has amounted 
to the giving of six concerts, such as ordinarily are to be 
expected from the Oratorio Society or from the Symphony 
Society during any season of their activity, with the very 
liberal heip of the group of German operatic people now 
here; individually of greater or lesser artistic merit, and 
of greater or lesser suitability in the week’s presentations 
of vocal music. No single choral novelty of any sufficient 
interest and importance has been part of the six proxrams. 
One sy mphony represents all of that department—and that 
one was the most familiar, not to say hackaeyed, of Bee- 
thoven’s nine. Mr. Tschaikowsky’s musicand Mr. Tschai- 
kowsky’s conducting thereof have been very interesting ; 
but they have reminded one of Shakespeare’s phraze ahout 
the star i’ the darkest bight. Except for the Russian 
composer’s . scores the music of this vital, stirring present 
time in the art has been overpassed entirely. Nor hasthe 
best choice from the past been made. At a musical-festi- 
val in New York, it is not expedient to give six concerts in 
whicb not onee vccurs any composition, long or short, by 
Bach, Gluck, Haydn, Cherubini, Verdi, Spohr, Schubert, 
Schumann, Brahms, Hoffmann, Raff, Rheinberger, Lalo, 
aod allthe host of their peers. 

Consequently, 1t is hest to resolve these concerts strictly 
into the inaugural of the beautiful Hall that Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie has enabled th's city to admire and enjoy, and for 
woich the concert goiog public are grateful; avd to heart- 
ily congratulate the Sympbony Society and the Oratorio So- 
ciety on their aggressive influences and outward pros- 
perity as implied in their occupancy of so splendid and, 
indeed, unique a structure for the largest musical ipter- 
ests that will be apt to occur in the concert seasons of 
New York. 


Vews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


Mr. -BLAINE’s reply to Lord S:lisbury on the Bering 
Sea controversy, written on April 14th, has been made 
public. It presents the following questions for arbitration: 





1. What were the exclusive jurisdiction and rights asserted 
and exercised by Russia in the Beriug Sea and its seal fisheries 
prior and up to the cession of Alaska? 

2. How far were these claims recognized and conceded by 
England? 

8. Wasthe Bering Sea included in the phrase “ Pacific Ocean,” 
inthe treaty of 1825, and what rights, if any, in that sea were 
exercised by Russia after that treaty? 

4. Did not all the rights of Russia in Bering See east of the 
Water Boundary, described in the treaty of 1867, pass unim- 
paired to the United States under that treaty? 

5. Has the United States any, and if so, what right in fur seals 
frequenting the islands of the United States in Bering Sea 
where found outside the ordinary three-mile limit? 

6. if the decision of the above questions makes the concur- 
rence of England in regard to laws for the protection of the 
seals necessary, what jurisdiction should the United States 
have, if any, outside the three-mile limit; what, if any, should 





be the closed season, and over what waters should it extend? 
The question of damages to English ships is held to in- 








volve, also, the question of paymeat for seals taken by 
Canadian vessels. The use of the term “closed sea” is 
again repudiated, and an illustration drawn from the law 
and custom of England in regard to fisheries outside of the 
three-mile limit north of Scotland. 


.-..- The Chilien steamer ‘‘Itata,” was arrested on Mag 6th, 
in the harbor of San Diego, Cal., on the charge of convey- 
ing munitions of war to an insurgent man of war, lying off 
the coast, and a United States Marshal was put on board. 
Then next day the “Ituta’’ sailed taking the Marshal with 
her but landing him a few miles below the city. Orders 
have since beey issued from the Navy Department for the 
United States ships to pursue and capture the “‘Itata”’ 
wherever fonnd on the high seas, 


..-.-President Harrison’s tour this week has included 
Salem and Portland, Oregon; Seattle, Washington; Boise 
City, Idaho; and Salt Lake City, Utah. He spent Sunday 
at Glenwood Springs, Colorado, receiving many delega- 
tions from the mining districts. At each place he made 
speeches, and was received everywhere with the most 
enthusiastic welcome. 


...-Mr. Blaine sends word to Minister Porter that Pre- 
mier Rudini’s communication was uot marked confidential 
as stated by him to his Government. 


FOREIGN. 


...-Emperor William at a banquet at Dusseldorf, May 
5th, made a significant speech in which he expressed 
warm approval of the commercial triaty with Austria, 
which is cpposed by Prince Bismarck. His words, ‘‘as to 
the home policy which is becoming established, [sha)l not 
deviate a hair’s breadth from the course | have adopted, I 
alone am master in this country, aud nobody else” have 
met with widespread and generally unfavorable comment. 


....Negotiations have been commenced for a Russo- 
German commercial treaty on the same general basis as 
that signed by Austria aud Germany. Russia promises to 
treat the matter liberally if Germany will support Rus- 
sia’s proposition. to abolish the interdiction upon the pas 
sage of warships through the Dardanelles. It is under- 
stood that the chief object with Germans is to secure the 
commercial isolation and consequent weakening of Franc. 


.... Russia, having failed to secure a loan in the Euro- 
pean markets has been drawing in its balances. The fail- 
ure of the loan is attributed to the withdrawal of the 
Rothschilds, either as a protest against the Russian out- 
break against the Jews, or because of the report that Rus- 
sia was intending to precipitate war in a few months. 


....The advances made by the Chilean insurgents for 
peace have been rejected by President Balmaceda, but 
they are still confident of success. It is reported that Bal- 
maceda is preparing to flee from Santiago to London, 
where he has large private investments. 


.-..-The Italian Government under the pressure of a 
heavy deficit has voted to make no appropriations for the 
World’s Fair at Chicago, or the Columbus celebration at 
Genoa, and proposes to suppress the Ministry of Posts and 
Telegraphs. 


....There were important debates in the French and 
Italian Chambers on the recent labor disturbances at 
Fourmies and Rome, and in eich case the Government 
escap°d ceasure oaly by evading the issue. 


...-The Legislature of Newfoundland has decided to 
indorse the action of the delegates to England, and to sub- 
mit a bill enforcing the modus vivendi. 


.... The funeral of the persons shot by the military at 
Fourmies took place May 4th and was the occasion of much 
excitement, 


....The famous Cobden Club of London has been obliged 
for reasons of economy to omit its annual dinner at Green- 
wich, 








POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 


Waatever Dr. Brooks mav find himself specially called 
to preach, we trust he will remember that, as a bishop velongs 
to the whole Church Catholic, and not exclusively to any one 
diocese, so a great preacher is a prophet sent of God to instruct 
and edify all mankind. and that not even the administrations of 
episcopacy ought te quench or stay the spirit of prophecy. 
The Churchman. 





...-AS @ young man was teaving home just before his ordina- 
tion to the ministry, he received this parting exhortation from 
his mother: ** Others may tell you more in knowledge, but let me 
impress one thing upon yor. Every time you lay your hand upon 
a child's head, you layit upon his mother’s heart.”—The Rev. 
JAMES STALKER. 


....The doctrine [future endless punishment] which Dr 
Briagman repudiates is a doctrine not peculiar to our Baptist 
churches. It is a doctrine of our common evangelical faith. 
Unauestionably in our Baptist churches on the part of private 
members large liberty is allowed as to views that are not re- 
garded as vital; but not on the part of the pastors of our churches. 
To retain such as religious teachers, is to invite dissension, and 
weaken our efforis for the advancement of the cause of Christ. 
—Zion’s Advocate. 


....Be good men, be holy men, be consistent men, be gentle- 
men, be sympathetic men, be disinterested men in seeking your 
people’s welfare, preach the word and thetruthonly. Let it be 
obvious to your people that you area firm believer in the Bible. 
—The Rev. Joan Hall, D.D., Address to Theological Gradu- 
ates. 


....He who puts the breadth ofa phylactery upon a plare of 
equal importance with the mercy of God is himself a denier of 
essential truth. and his case calls for the most destructive criti- 
cism. It is because Phillips Brooks believes so fully in the 
Fatherhood of God. the Divinity of Christ, the Catholic Fellow- 
ship of the Holy Ghost, that he has expressed impatience with 
those who nevlect the freedom of the Gospel of grace to pursue 
obscure and doubtful and partial questions connected with 
Christian doctrine and Church history.—Standard of the Cross. 
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UNREST AMONG THE NATIONS. 





WERE we to characterize the condition of the world 
to-day, political, intellectual and religious, by one word, 
it would be unrest. Whether we look to Africa, with 
its savage uprisings in the west, its Boer ‘‘ trek” in the 
south, its contests with Arab slave-traders in the east; 
or to India, with its Manipur uprising followed soclose- 
ly by the more threatening riot at Benares; to Japan, 
with its discussions over new forms of government; to 
the Pacific, to South America, or to Europe, where the 
war cloud hangs dark over the Balkan Peninsula and 
Turkey—everywhere there are signs of change, and 
change involving turmoil. The nations are anxious, 
ignorant of what is coming next, and of what prepara- 
tion to make for the future. 

The same thing is manifested in the missionary letters 
that we publish from month to month, and the items 
that come to weekly notice. Everywhere people are un- 
satisfied, are lovging for something better, reaching out 
for things of which a few years ago they never dreamed. 
There is.also the impulse of new life felt in the com- 
munities. New possibilities arouse new ambitions, new 
hopes are kindled, and the feeling of impatience with 
the present and the past is growing on every side, 

It is inevitable that some of the effects of this unrest 
should be unfortunate. Where there is decay there can- 
not be renewed life without a fermentation that shall 
throw off much waste; and it is not always easy to con- 
template waste. or to remember that its rejection is a 
sign of health. The result is that those whose glance 
over the field is somewhat hasty are inclined to criticise 
the methods adopted as not being distinctively mission- 
ary in their character. To such we recommend a care- 
ful reading of the letters we publish this week, especially 
those on the Madras Christian College, the outlook in 
Japan, and intellectual unrest in Natal. 

To one who studies the development of thought in the 
East it is hardly surprising, however sad it may be, 





that young men just feeling the power of free thought, 
in contrast with the shackles of old systems, should so 
often lose their balance and refuse to be bound by any 
laws. It does not, however, by any means follow that 
education is dangerous, or that missionary education is 
unwisely conducted. The intellectual unrest of India, 
Japan, Bulgaria and Africa, will not settle in a day ora 
year; but it is better than stagnation; and we must not 
forget that the prophecy of the Saviour himself was not 
of peace but a sword, and that not only physical but 
intellectual. A true permanent Christian life among 
peoples whose very boast has been their intellectuality, 
can only be built up ona basis of Christian education. 
The desired fruit may not be reaped at once, but it will 
come in time. 

So again of church life. Churches are feeling the 
impulses that affect the nations and are becoming unwill- 
ing to accept, what appears to them, however unjustly, 
foreign dietation. When Japanese Christians say: ‘‘ We 
want no wore missionary daimios, we want Christian 
brothers,” the indication is not so much of dissatisfac- 
tion with the leadership of the missionary as of a recog- 
tion of the powers that are developing in themselves, 
and a belief that that development will be stronger and 
more permanent if free toa degree at least from foreign 
superintendence. That is the meaning of the move- 
ment in Greeee for separation from the Southern Presby- 
terian Foreign Mission Board; and the same influences 
are felt wherever national and intellectual life are de- 
veloping in independence. 

The most marked effect of this unrest, however, is 
undoubtedly its opening of new doors for influence. 
That is the word that comes on every hand. From 
East and West, North and South, the missionaries write 
that the opportunities were never more frequent, the 
prospects never were brighter. AsGovernments change 
and with them old established customs lose their force, 
as faiths that have been dominant for centuries lose 
their grip on their votaries, as systems of thought are 
seen to be weak, and social customs become repugnant, 
one bar after another is thrown down, and whole classes 
of people hitherto considered inaccessible are brought 
within reach of the Gospel. Japan was never so near 
being Christian as she is to-day. Country after country 
in Africa is being reached by preachers. Malaysia is 
opening, and so the report might be given from every 
section of the great field. 

Tbus the unrest that makes us anxious is also full of 
hope. Life is stirring as it never was before, and if at 
times it seems that evil is more than ever active, it only 
furnishes an additional proof that it feels its own weak- 
ness and the power of the truth. Now is the time for 
the Church to go forward, and the onward movement 
should be made together. Every department should 
help every other. There is too much at stake to waste 
either money or men. 

Let us make one suggestion. Some of our largest socie- 
ties are approaching their annual meetings, when they 
will consider plans fortheir great work. In view of the 
great need and in order that that need may be wisely 
met, would it not be well for all the Societies, through 
their representatives, to come together and consult, ist, 
as to who shall enter new fields, each ready to enter, each 
willing that the other should enter, if so the work can 
be done best. 2d. As to the best method to be pursued 
in the fields already occupied. Every man should be the 
wiser for the wisdom of every other man. Especially is 
this true in mission work; and if one Society has learned 
lessons useful to others, they should have the benefit of 
them. The demand is too imperative for men to wait to 
learn by experience when tutors are ready tohand. The 
need is too great for Societies to wait for each other. 
Let all join hands, in a cordial harmonious advance and 
victory will be insured. 
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HOW THE CASE NOW STANDS. 


TAKING the occasion given by a new edition of his 
Inaugural Address, Professor Briggs has added an ap- 
pendix, in which he explains more fully his doctrine 
respecting sanctification, comments to some extent on 
the criticisms which have been published by ‘‘ Sixtus” 
and others, and gives a number of notes respecting what 
he has said on the subject of the authority and inerrancy 
of the Scriptures. So far from modifying any of his 
utterances he distinctly states that he has seen “‘ nothing 
in the hostile criticisms to lead me to make any changes 
whatever, either in the matter or the form of the Ad- 
dress.” Among the notes in the appendix is one which 
denies that he meant to be understood as asserting that 
the Bible, the Church, and the Reason are three sources 
of divine authority co-ordinate and co-equal. He de- 
nies that he said anything which gives any one the right 
to draw such an inference. He meant simply to assert 
that the Church and the Reason are sources of divine 
authority as well as the Bible. It is only fair to Dr. 
Briggs to give him full credit for this denial. We do 
not, however, agree with him that his statement on this 
subject was sufficiently guarded against the inference 
which has been drawn from it. The Committee of his 
Presbytery makes this one of three points which require 
judicial investigation. 








He re-affirms what he said about bibliolatry, pro- 
nouncing it ‘ta well-known vice of Protestantism.” He 





adheres to what he said as to the rest of the six barriers 
which he undertook to demolish in his Address. As to 
the doctrine of inerrancy, he says that he has not ‘‘taken 
a brief to prove the errancy of Scripture,” and he warns 
conservative men to be careful lest they ‘‘force the 
critics in self-defense to make a catalog of errors in the 
Bible.” This has the appearance of a threat; but we do 
not imagine that Professor Briggs’s critics will be in the 
least intimidated by it. They have no fears for the 
Book. It has stood the test of centuries, and they are 
quite willing that, following in the line of Kuenan and 
Wellhausen and Oort and Hooykaas, men should do their 
worst in this direction, provided they do not insist on 
doing it within the lines of the Presbyterian Church. In 
the end they are persuaded that it will be just as it 
always has been when strong men have undertaken to 
overthrow the Bible—the anvil remains, but the ham- 
mer has been broken to pieces. 

This appendix has in no way modified or relieved the 
position taken by Dr. Briggs. We should not be sur- 
prised if, on the contrary, it strengthened the case against 
him, both before the General Assembly and before the 
New York Presbytery. The committee of the latter, 
appointed to consider his inaugural address, have rec- 
ommended a judicial investigation, four members ad- 
hering to a majority report of this tenor, and two pre- 
senting a minority report, both of which we print in 
full elsewhere. What the action of the Presbytery itself 
will be, has not, at the hour of our going to press, been 
decided. But there is every reason to believe that the 
investigation will be ordered. It would seem that the 
Professor’s ewn friends should desire this much. 

There was publishedin his behalf last week a protest, 
signed by a number of the alumni of Union Theological 
Seminary, including Drs. 8. B. Rossiter, T. S. Hamlin 
and Thomas A. Nelson of the Presbyterian Church, and 
Roderick Terry, of the Reformed (Dutch) Church. 
They express their deep regard and confidence for their 
honored professor and friend, and ask for him the full- 
est and most respectful consideration. They pay a 
strong tribute to his learning and to his ‘‘ rare piety and 
consecration,” and protest against ‘‘ any action which 
seeks to undermine the confidence of the Church ” in 
him. We donot believe that such protests as this will 
very much help his case. Those who know him do not 
deny to him the most scholarly character and the most 
lovable personal qualities; but his piety, his consecra- 
tion, his scholarship, his influence, whatever they may 
be, are notin issue. The question inissue is whether 
the most deliberate utterances of bis Inaugural Address 
are such as may be properly tolerated in a theological 
professor and teacher in the Presbyterian Church. We 
do not believe that there is any desire on the part of the 
great majority of the presbyteries which have overtured 
the General Assembly to take action in the case, to go 
on a quest for heretics or to persecute anybody for 
opinion’s sake. Nobody desires to deny to Dr. Briggs, 
or any other theological teacher the fullest liberty of 
opinion. But the Presbyterian Church, unless we 
very greatly mistake its temper, is not willing that one 
of its theological teachers and ministers should exer- 
cise that liberty at the expense of its Confession of 
Faith, and of the Book which it regards as the infallible 
rule of faith and practice. 

The General Assembly, which meets next week in 
Detroit, will have to consider whether it shall give its 
approval to the appointment of Professor Briggs to the 
chair of biblical theology in Union Theological Semi- 
nary. Wedo not believe that any protest, or appeal, or 
representation will turn it aside from this plain and im- 
perative duty. 

What is desired is a calm, intellectual judgment upon 
his utterances. He claims that his theology and that of 
the Standards are in harmony. But to such eminent 
theologians as Dr. Shedd, they are ‘‘ as contradictory as 
the Ptolemaic and Copernican astronomies.” We agree 
with Dr. Shedd that ‘ there is no middle position possi- 
ble respecting such views. They must either be ap- 
proved and adopted by the Presbyterian Church or they 
must be condemned and rejected.” 


THE PRESENTMENT OF THE NEW ORLEANS 
GRAND JURY. 


THE Grand Jury of New Orleans, last week, handed 
up its presentment on the massacre of eleven imprisoned 
Italians in the parish prison. They solemnly declare 
that the massacre was justified, and they refuse to make 
any indictments. 

We would be justified in making no further summary 
of their presentment. Altho it is a very long document, 
it would be enough, and condemnation enough on the 
face of it, to say that the Grand Jury decides that it was 
justifiable for a mob to attack the prison, overpower 
the warden and seize eleven prisoners, a number of 
whom had been acquitted by the courts, and all of whom 
were under the protection of the State, and slaughter 
them without mercy. That is an sct which cannot be 
justified, explain it and palliate it and defend it as one 
will. 1t is a blot on civilization, an outrage on the law, 
an insult to the administration of justice, and treason 
to popular government. 

But the character of the presentuent is so extraor di- 
nary that we are tempted to add something further. 








The slaughter of these eleven Italians was the occasion 
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of the presentment. Instead uf devoting the decument 
or their own labor to the murder of these prisoners, 

almost the whole force of their labor is devoted to an 

attack upon the jury that tried the prisoners and ac- 

quitted them, and the management of the business be- 

fore the court. The murder is looked upon as the natu- 

ral and proper result of the failure of justice. The pris- 

oners have been acquitted, therefore they ought to be 

shot or hanged; that is assumed. The crime was the 

acquittal, and this is what the Grand Jury investigates. 

In doing this it presents no evidence even of the cxist- 

ence of the Mafia, and little more than a general sus- 

picion that the jury were “ fixed.” Weare told by this 

remarkable Grand Jury, which sits in judgment upon 

the jury, that the evidence presented at the trial was 

‘clear, continuous,complete and convincing,” and that, 

therefore, the jury must have been tampered with be- 

cause it did not agree with the public sentiment. We 

are told of the jury, ‘‘they formed no conception of the 
tension to which the public mind was strung, tho im- 
pressed with the deep interest as shown each day by the 
crowd of spectators in the court-room.” We had sup- 
posed that out of New Orleans it was no duty of the 
jury to get any such conception of public opinion and 
that they were purposely secluded from it. 

The Grand Jury then makes a most severe arraign- 
ment of the management of the things about the court 
and the method of obtaining talesmen. All this may be 
trueenough. Wedo notknow. It may be that some of 
the jury were bribed, and that the acquitted men were 
guilty. But these lawyers who called and led the mob, 
leading lawyers, we are told, of New Orleans, and all 
the six thousand leading citizens who followed them, 
could have corrected that abus*, could have purified the 
court’s administration had they chosen, and when they 
condemn the verdict for this reason they condemn them- 
selves. If they had hanged the guilty they would have 
put the ropes around their own necks. They confess 
that they have no evidence that any visible act was com- 
mitted to influence the talesmen; and, altho they bring 
indictments against half a dozen men, it would look as 
tho they depended upon public sentiment rather than 
evidence to convict them. 

Assuming that the verdict of acquittal was corrupt, 
the Grand Jury say that the “terrible events transpir- 
ing on March 14th last are directly traceable to the mis- 
carriage of justice as developed in a verdict rendered on 
March 13th.” They say that the mob, or, to quote their 
words, * the gathering on Saturday morning, March 
14th, embraced several thousands of the first, best, and 
even the most law-abiding citizens of this city.” The 
act, they say, seemed to involve the entire people of the 
parish and city of New Orleans, and it was impossible 
to fix the guilt upon any number of the participants. 
They, therefore, bring in no indictments against any of 
the mob and have not even a word of regret to express, 
only of approval. Their domination is pretty evenly 
distributed between the Mafia and their own courts, 
‘* They say the arts of the perjurer and briber seem to 
dominate in the courts, paralyzing and rendering power- 
less the ends of justice.” They declare that they cannot 
indict a whole community, We should say that they 
had done it pretty thoroughly. 
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ABIDING IN CHRIST. 








Our Lord united the command with the promise, 
as condition and blessing are always united in the 
Bible or in Nature, when he said to his disciples, 
* Abide in. me and I in you.” The figure is of the 
branch akiding in the vine, and tbus having life and 
bearing fruit, but withering and dying if it is separated 
from its parent stock. 

This is no contradiction of reasonable independence. 
But there is no complete independence in this world. 
We may thin out the seeds we plant in the garden, so 
that each plant may be alone; or we may want an oak 
tree to grow apart that it may have room to grow broad 
and high, and be strong to resist every blast of heaven; 
but plant or tree does not grow alone. It rests on the 
earth, its roots grasp the rocky foundation of the earth; 
it draws its food from fertile showers and rich soil, and 
is nourished by sun-warmth and air. The oak, as well 
as the climbing vine, is dependent and is supported by 
all the forces of Nature, and it abides in Nature’s 
strength. 

If we tell a child to be self-reliant, we yet never 
imagine it must be cast out of all shelter and protection 
and support. We do not think the child too crowded 
when it nestles in its mother’s arms, The father leads 
it by the hand and cares for it. He sends it to teachers 
who most care for and develop its powers. The child 
grows because it is not independent, but abides in the 
strength of its parents and of a fostering society. The 
British Minister to Constantinople does not stand and 
urge and threaten in his own strength; he abides in the 
strength of the great Empire which sent him. The Pres- 
ident of the United States is strong not in himself, not 
independently, but only as long as he abides in the 
power of the Constitution of the country. 

The branch must abide in the vine, the oak in the soil, 
the child in its parents, the President in the laws of his 
nation, the believer in Christ. To abide in Christ is to 


life out of intinite goodness and love. Christ is the per- 

fection, the teacher and the example of all goodness, 

the source and giver of eternal life, the power of God 

unto salvation. One who abides in Christ obeys him. 

“‘He that keepeth my commandments shall abide in 

me.” And that commandment is that we love one 

another, as he says in the immediate connection. Thus 

abiding in Christ will secure a character, will give a 
beauty and graciousness like Christ’s. The branch, 

abiding in the vine, will bear the fruits of the vine. 

Not only will such abiding give a beautiful character; 
it will give such peace as nothing else can give. To 
abide in Christ is to abide in infinite strength; it is to 
abide under the shadow of the Al™ighty. It 1s to fear 
no change, no trial, no sorrow, because one enters every 
dark way led by a strong hand that will not let one go. 

Sorrow, loss, death, cannot destroy the lasting peace of 
one whose heart is thus stayed on God. 

Nature says to the seed, Abide in me. It does so, and 
it does not die, but lives and grows. It sends out root 
and leaf. On it are expended all the forces of sun and 
air and earth and sea, It grows after its own kind— 
forget-me-not, or corn, or wheat, or oak. The ocean 
endows its leaves with his own green; the blue of the 
sky drops down invo its blossoms; the earth fills its 
veins from her own exhaustless currents; the sun swells 
and ripens its fruits. Its abiding has been repaid with 
all the wealth it can receive. ‘‘ All things are yours,” 
says the Word of God, to the soul that abides in Christ, 
whether this world or the next, whether life or death, 
whether things present or things to come. All that is 
in the vine goes out into the branches. It is a sweet 
command which John gives tothe believer—for abiding 
and believing are the same—‘‘And now, little children, 
abide in him; that, when he shall appear, we may have 
confidence, and not be ashamed at his coming.” What 
David said to Abraham, Jesus says to the sou! that 
comes to him for shelter: ‘‘ Abide with me, fear not: for 
he that seeketh my life seeketh thy life: but with me 
thou shalt be in safeguard.” 
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MADAME BLAVATSEKY AND THEOSOPHY. 


IT seems a pity to couple these two words together, 
and yet it is necessary, because the woman who has just 
died has in its popular use degraded the word to her 
own level. .Theosophy in its best use is a poor enough 
body of speculations, utterly baseless, the disordered 
imaginations of unanchored speculation. But in the 
hands of Madame Blavatsky it has sunk to the level of 
fraud. Tne word theosophy in its highest sense would 
include the dreams of Valentinus ard the Gnostics about 
Eons and Powers, and the meaningless wisdom of the 
Kabbala and the pious musings of Boehme, ana the 
conscious inventions of the brains that have walked in a 
crazy sleep about the seven heavens, 

But Madame Blavatsky was noneof these. She wasa 
Russian woman, probably a spy of the Government,who 
traveled about India in a mysterious way and invented 
certain mystic doctrines and experiences as a means 
of getting at the heart of the people of India. After 
she was expelled from Egpyt she made use of her knowl- 
edge and her mysteries for her own purpose and claimed 
strange powers and high Buddhistic illuminations. 
There were extraordinary sympathies of mind with 
matter, curious powers by which the astral body was 
separated from the pbysical body which she would ex- 
pound, and she wrote one or two portly volumes of 
absurd farrago which seemed to her dupes evidences of 
extraordinary erudition and miraculous power. She 
found a fit companion in this city in the person of Colo- 
nel Olcott, to whom she divulged the doctrine of the 
Mahatma, a wonderful spiritual being who conveniently 
appeared to Colonel Olcott in a dream more than once 
and left letters bebind him which were visible in 
the concrete, and which gave instructions for the 
organization wf the Theosophical Society. She and 
Colonel Olcott went, to India and there had a shrine 
and aie cabinet through which letters were 
received from the Mahatma containing oracles 
better than those of Delphi or Dodona. The London 
Society for Psychic Research sent, in 1885, a commission 
to Madras to investigate her and her cabinet, and pub- 
lished an elaborate report showing the secret springs 
and trap-doors by means of which the letters had been 
made toappear. Madame Blavatskyjwas very angry with 
Colonel Olcott for having allowed Mr. Hodgson to get 
access to the cabinet and a division occurred between 
the two, Colonel Olcott remaining at the head of the 
Eastern or exoteric branch, while Madame Blavatsky, 
returning to Europe, became the head of the Western or 
esoteric branch. The number of her dupes is not very 
large, but it has become something of a fad in society, 
and there are some forty circles in different parts of 
the country composed of people, most of whom, of 
course, are honest in their folly, and W. Q. Judge, of 
this city, is president of the society which has, in all, 
scarce seven hundred members. It publishes a month- 
ly of which he is editor, which makes great profession 
of ethical teaching.. 

Never was an organization founded ona flimsier basis 
of pretension and fraud. But it finds its adherents 
among those who want mystery and miracles and do 











rest one’s hope in infinite strength, and to draw one’s 








Editorial Ustes. 


WE add eight pages this week to the thirty-two which 

we engage to give our readers, in order to make room for a 
very interesting series of letters from the missionary field. 

The poems aré by William Sharp, the popular English poet, 
Bliss Carman, the late Philip Bourke Marston, Clinton 
Scollard and Frances E. Townsley. Among our contributors 
we mention Henry Hayman, LL.D., who has collected fresh 
facts and anecdotes about Byron, and who has prepared a 
series of articles which will increase in interest; Warren 
F. Spalding describes a system of probation for criminals 
adopted in Massachusetts; Theodore Stanton gives our 
readers the opinions of Europeans on the Copyright Law,and 
his article isspecially valuableas containing what we may 
call a series of short contributions by such distinguished 
men as Jules Verne, C. H. Gounod, L. Halévy, Jules Simon, 
De Laveleye and Karl Blind; Mr. R. H. Stoddard brings 
the poet Beddoes under his * evening lamp”; Dr. Deems 
has a sketch of parish experience; Miss Frances E. Willard 
tells further what women have done in Temperance Re- 
form; James Payn offers an installment of miscellaneous 
English Notes; Professor Ely opens the subject of the 
Weakness of Socialism; Miss Ward introduces current 
topics in Fine Arts; E. I. Stevenson describes the festival 
in the New Music Hall in this city; and the various de- 
partments, from Sanitary to Farm and Garden, including 
three pages of book reviews, are crowded with interest- 
ing and valuable matter. 





Dr. BRIGGs has given to the public press a statement in 
reply to a criticism of his [uaugural Address by Professor 
Shedd, published in The Observer last week. Professor 
Shedd’s criticism was intended to be, and we think most 
readers would so pronounce it, a calm, cold, intellectual 
view of the doctrines set forth by his coadjator, without a 
word of personal abuse or the least sign of personal hostil- 
ity. Professor Briggs claims in his reply that if Dr. 
Shedd is an iceberg for coolness, he is an “iceberg all 
aflame,’ and regards his ariicle as an unfair attack upon 
him. He claims to be a specialist in the theology of the 
Old Testament and on the Westminster Confession, He 
has devoted himself for years, he says, to the study of the 
Westminster Standards, and ‘if any one can attain to the 
meaning of a document by historical research, [ have 
faithfully pursued that method.”’ After this very modest 
claim of authority, he remarks that he has “‘ repeatedly 
endeavored to interest Dr. Shedd in these studies, but in 
vain.’”’ ‘*‘Which one of us,” he asks, “is most likely to 
know the Westminster Confession?”’ He denies that Dr. 
Shedd is ‘‘entitled to interpret it or to pronounce judg- 
ment upon it.”’ Referring to what Dr. Shedd says upon 
the subject of the Reason, he remarks: 

“I do not hesitate to say that I have less doubt of the salvation 
of Martineau or Newman than [ have of the modern Pharisees 
who would exclude from the kingdom of God such noble men.” 
After this sharp thrust at those who do not agree with 
him, he passes on to give a caustic review of Dr. Shedd’s 
Systematic Theology, whose merits, whatever they may be, 
can scarcely have any bearing upon the question at issue, 
which is whether the doctrine set forth in Dr. Briggs’s in- 
augural address is or is not in accordance with the Stand- 
ards ofthe Church. The effect of Dr. Briggs’s letter is to 
say tosuch men as Dr. Shedd who presume to criticise his 
position, ‘‘ 1 am an authority on this question of the Stand- 
ards, and you are not. I have made a careful study of it 
for many years, and I have the largest library on the sub- 
ject outside the British Museum. It is not modest in you 
to criticise my positions. I have shown by quotations 
from your books that you are not competent to sit in judg- 
ment upon me. If you and others do not agree with me as 
to the final destination of Cardinal Newman and Dr. Mar- 
tineau, you are modern Pharisees, and I have less hope of 
your salvation than [I have of theirs.” Dr. Briggs’s 
worst enemies could not have wished him to take 
a more unfortunate step than be took when he wrote this 
artiele. It was unwise to the last degree. No man can 
claim immunity from criticism on the ground of his attain- 

ments, howevereminent. Nobody is disposed to question 
Dr. Briggs’s claim that he is a specialist in Old Testament 
studies and on the interpretatiun of the Westminster 
Standards; but he should remember that he is neither the 
tribunal of biblical scholarship nor the chief ecclesiastical 
Court of his Church to determine how the Standards are to 
be interpreted. 


THE Catholic Press Association of the United States has 
held its second annual session in the United States during 
the past week. There was a large representation, and 
many papers were read, but none to excite special differ- 
ence of view, unless it were one by W. O’Brien, who isa 
Baltimore lawyer and proprieter of The Catholic Mirror. 
Most of the editors are priests, and Mr. O’Brien’s im- 
promptu talk, under the innocent title of ‘The News 
Column,” was a surprise tothem. He regretted the lack 
of interest in Catholic journalism, and said he was not sur- 
prised that “* the ecclesiastical authorities would rather see 
headlines of a piece of news in a secular paper thar two 
columns of it in The Freeman’s Journal or The Catholic 
Mirror.”” He wandered from his subject far enough to de- 
clare that the religious papers failed in independence, and 
that they ought to supply more honest criticism of Catho- 
lic work. Of such criticism The Catholic Mirror has given 
some examples; but whetber it can do so depends very 
much on the bishop of the diocese, as The Catholic Tele- 
graph and The Catholic Knight know to their sorrow. 





not love Christianity. 


The practical outceme of this meeting will appear, we sup- 
pose, in a plan for a bureau of foreign Catholic news, which 
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will put correspondents in Rome, Paris, London and Ber- 
lin, and distribute their letters from New York, a sort of 
Catbolic Associated Press by letter instead of cable. One 
of the interesting facts about the convention is, that one 
paper, the organ of the Archdiocese of Cincinnati, was 
represented by a woman. 





A VERY interesting experiment in the management of 
street Arabs is described in The Churchman. A gentle- 
man, in Glasgow, Scotland, had the happy thought to or- 
gapize street Arabs into companies under military drill, 
and so bring them under moral and religious discipline. 
He began his work in 1883, and now has 433 companies, 
in which are enrolled 18 000 members under 1,370 officers. 
More thau one-half of these are in Scotland. Professor 
Drummond is an enthusiastic believer in the organization. 
He says: 

* Call these boys, boys. which they are, and ask them to sit up 

in a Sunday-class, and no power on earth will make them do it; 
but put a fivepenny cap on them and call them soldiers, which 
they are not, and you can order them about till midnight. The 
genius who discovered this astounding and inexplicable psycho- 
logical fact ought to rank with Sir Isaac Newton. As class, it 
was confusion, depression, demoralizatiov, blasphemy, chaos. 
As company, it is respect, self-respect, enthusiasm, happiness, 
peace.” 
Boys love to march and drill, and this exercise not only 
secures attention, but promotes self-respect and courtesy. 
Every drill is opened and closed with prayer. In connection 
with the brigade are clubs for cricket, football, swimming 
and gymnastics. Some such organization could very hap- 
pily be introduced into our cities. 


MADAME BLAVATSEY is said to have died once or twice 
before and returned to life. Woile waiting for her re-in- 
carnation we may repeat Mrs. Besant’s luminous explana- 
tion of the principles of theosophy. She said at the late 
Convention of Theosophists in this city: 

**Substance, with itsseven different planes of manifestation, 
forms at its densest and grossest manifestation the universe 
which we know. The mighty universe in the theosophist’s 
point of view is manifested in seven different stages, each 
marked by its own attributes and properties and inhabited by 
its own peculiar organisms and with its own laws and 
phenomena and manifestations of life. Our material universe 
is only the outermost plane of the evolving substance. This is 
the central conception of theosophy, an eternal spirit matter 
bodying itself forth in many forms, one great circle of life 
spreading from the rare to the dense, from the invisible to the 
visible, from the intangible to the tangible, from the subjective 
to the objective. 

** Man, like the universe, is sevenfold in his contsitution. In 
the course of the ages man has been slowly evolving. Essen- 
tially a spirit, he has clothed himself in a material garment. In 
the present stage of human evolution the point of physical per- 
fection has been passed. We are now atthe stage of material- 
ism, of anima! passions and desires.” 

Perhaps this is as much as our readers will care to master 
at once. It is not a very comfortable gospel. 


MAURICE THOMPSON'S article published by us three weeks 
ago, speaking disparagingly of the effect of the white blood 
when mingled with Negro blood, has stirred up some of 
our correspondents. The Rev. L. H. White, editor of The 
Georgia Baptist, himself a man who has scarce a trace of 
Negro bloodin him, tells us that the white blood instead 
of detracting adds to the vigor of the race. He says: 

This mixture of blood supplies the quality in which the full- 
blooded Negro is deficient. That is ambition; that kind of 
ambition that causes us to reach out after higher and better 
things; that causes one to desire a more elevated plane, a purer 
atmosphere in which to breathe. And this is the effect not 
alone on the indjvidual but on the mass. The social circle 
among the Southern Negroes is becoming purer and better. 

Mr. White denies that the influence of mixed blood is to 
degrade the race standards. He says: 

There are mixed-bloods in the South who have devoted their 
lives to the upbuilding of the Negro race; there are those who 
have so much of the white blood in their veins that evenin the 
South they are often taken for Caucasians, and these same mén 
and women stand side by side with the full blood, labor day 
after day, year aiter year for the uplifting of their brothers 
and sisters. They suffer the rame ostracism, are subjected to 
the same prejudicial discriminations, and yet uocomplainingly 
they travel along the road of life, lending a hand to their weary 
brother, doing all they can to elevate the race standard, purify 
the race morality, and make out of the Negro race a power in 
the land. 


CHILE was so merciless in its treatment of Peru, aud has 
gloried so much in its own strength and freedom from 
revolutions, and has grown so strong by additions to its 
territory from Peru to Patagonia, that sympathy with its 
late misfortunes has been somewhat lessened. We may 
recall, in briefest outline, the occasion of the present rebel- 
lion.. The President, Balmaceda, will conclude his five 
years’ term next September The Constitution of the 
Republic is very aristocratic, limiting suffrage to the 
wealthy and educated. The President has such power that 
he can almost certainly dictate his successor. Balmaceda 
was elected as a Liberal, but is charged with proving false, 
assuming illegal powers, and controlling the succession. 
He has thus alienated the Congress which is agaiast him. 
The army is mostly under bis control, but the navy pro- 
nounced against him and led the rebellion. The rebels 
have contro! of the northern territory, and are increasing 
in power. The English and American residents are mostly 
in sympathy with the rebels. The foreign consuls have 
tried to arrange a compromise and peace, but President 
Balmaceda has just refused the terms. Meanwhile the 
war goes on mercilessly, and terrible massacres are re 
ported whichever side wins a fight or captures a town. 
Balmaceda has invested large sums abroad, and it is sus- 
pected that he is preparing to escape if the rebels should 
be successful. 


THERE have been during the past week three by-eleet- 
ions in England,and two of them have resulted in Gladston- 














ian victories, the third in a Conservative triumph, but all 
with very large and significant Liberal gains. These elec- 
tions show, what had been shown in previous elections, 
that Lord Salisbury cannot afford to dissolve Parliament. 
He must keep the old Parliament in existence to the end 
of its legal term, as it is as certain as anything can be that 
be rules by aid of a Parliament that has ceased to represent 
the country. Gladstone and Morley and McCarthy are 
working tegether in splendid harmony. The victory 
which Salisbury hoped a few months ago to secure by the 


aid of Parnell’s schism has dissolved. Parnell will hardly | 


be able to carry ten constituencies in Ireland, and McCar- 
thy will carry seventy, which will give the Liberals an 
abundant msjority, and make a thorough Home Rule bill 
a certainty and a success after 1892. That event will be 
the beginning of peace and harmony between England and 
Ireland, and the beginning of a new career of power for 
the British Empire in its foreign policy. 


THE scandals which have involved in disgrace seven 
methbers of Parliament within a comparatively brief 
time, we may hope will come to an end with the exposure 
of Captain Verney and Mr. De Cobain. These dirty reve- 
lations have affected both parties, and it may be feared 
that Mr. Gladstone was right when he said that there is 
nothing exceptional in the cases of public men which make 
them worse than other people, but that these exposures are 
symptomatic of a social and moral disease in the commu- 
nity which requires vigorous, united Christian action to 
root itout. If this is the fact, the caseisbad enough. Yet 
itis hard to believe, indeed we do not believe, that the 
morals of England at the present time are any worse than 
they were in the time of George III, to say nothing of 
Charles II. Itis perfectly evident beyond all question that 
in a matter of what is ordinarily called public morality, 
affecting the purity of government avd the conduct of 
official duties, Great Britain is vastly purer than it was at 
the beginning of the century. Corruption,which was com- 
mon and justified then, is now considered disgraceful. The 
only question is, whether with the diffusion of wealth and 
the increase of ap idle, lazy class, a class bent on pleasure, 
what is called social morality has degenerated. Even this 
seems to a student of the history of social life not possible. 
It is true, however, that more scandal attaches to sins 
against virtue; and it is also true, we doubt not, that with 
the purer tone of society libertinism is driven into more 
revolting forms. The real remedy is that indicated by Mr. 
Gladstone. Law has its place, but the final remedy always 
is vigorous, united Christian action. It is a matter of 
religious education, just as in this country the one and 
only method we can depend upon to elevate the character 
of the Negroes of the South is precisely this same combina- 
tion of the inculcation of religion and the work of the 
schoolroom. 

THE marriage and divorce laws of this country, being 
those enacted by State Legislatures, present a curious and 
even disgraceful muddle. Nothing is more conspicuous 
than their conflict wheu compared together. It is possible 
under these laws, as they now stand, for a marriage to be 
entirely valid in one State without the slightest validity in 
another State. Some States demand some form of cere- 
mony and publicity, and other States sanction a secret 
marriage without any such form. A woman may be a law- 
fui wife in one State. and not such at all in another State. 
Children may be legitimate in one State, and illegitimate 
in another, and hence they may be lawfui heirs in one 
State and without any rights of inheritance in another 
State. This is certainly a very strange condition of things 
for a homogeneous people existing as one nation under one 
general government. It is complicated and made worse by 
the great diversity in the causes which in the different 
States are treated as legal grounds of divorce, and also by 
the looseness of divorce proceedings. There is but one ef- 
fective remedy for this muddle; and that consists in giving 
Congress the power to enact a uniform law on the subject 
of marriage and divorce, just as it now bas power to enact 
such a law on the subject of bankruptcy. There is really 
no hope that such uniformity will be secured by State leg- 
islation. The matter has been di cussed for many years, 
with apparently no progress toward assimilation and uni- 
formity by the action of State Legislatures. We see no 
good reason why the Copstitution of the United States 
should not be so amended as to give to Congress the requi- 
site power to supply the needed legislation. The matter is 
certainly quite as national and quite as important as that 
of bankruptcies. id Oe 

...-A dispatch from Rome states that the Italian Gov- 
ernment is about to address a circular to the European 
powers, submitting the conduct of the United States Gov- 
ernment in the New Orleans affair to their judgment. The 
dispatch says that this is in order to prepare the way to an 
international agreement to compel the United States to 
find means to guarantee the protection of foreign subjects 
Premier Rudiui is also credited with saying, in the Italian 
Parliament, that his Government means to insist that the 
United States Government shall bring the offendersin New 
Orleans to trial. We can raise no objection, we suppose, 
to the use by Italy of any diplomatic expedient that she 
may think it best to apply; but no diplomatic expedient 
can alter the plain, simple fact that the Government at 
Washington has no more power to bring the offenders in 
New Orleans to trial than has the Government in Rome. 
This fact was as well known at the time the treaty between 
the United States and Italy was negotiated as it is now; 
and not all the armaments of Europe could compel our 
Government to do what it has not the Jegal power to do; 
and we do not believe that the powers of Europe will join 
in any such international agreement as is proposed. We 
do hope, however, that when Congress meets it will enact 
the necessary legislation to give tothe United States courts 
jurisdiction in all cases where the life, liberty or property 
of foreign citizens is attacked unlawfully. 











.---The action of the Legislature of Micbigan, which is 
now Democratic, in changing the mode of choosing presi- 
dential electors is a very important one. It has passed a 
law to the effect that the voting for presidential electors 
shall be by districts instead of for the whole number, as 
has been the universal custom for more than half a 
century. There is no question that a State, under the 
Constitution of the Tnited States, has the right to pass 
such alawasthis. But there can be no question that the 
passage of such a law by one of the States is a very great 
ijustice. Unquestionably Michigan would have elected 
Republican electors, andin that case the whole vote of the 
State would have gone to the Republican candidate. As 
itisnow, a number of Democratic electors are certain to 
be chosen, and the vote of the State instead of going for 
the Republican candidate will be divided between the 
Republican and Democratic candidates, and this fact 
might under certain circumstances decide the election 
against the Republican candidate. It is a purely partisan 
measure, passed for partisan purposes by the Democrats 
because they had suddenly found themselves in a majority. 
Such a trick ought not to help the Democrats to secure a 
permanent majority iu a State like Michigan. 


..-A very nice international complication may arise 
from the visit of the Chilean insurgent war vessel ‘‘Itata’”’ 
to San Diego, California, last week, where she surrep- 
titiously received supplies. We are under obligations by 
the laws of neutrality not to allow a vessel to be fitted out 
from this country with arms, ammunition or supplies to 
be used against the peace and authority of the Government 
of Chile. The “ Itata,” however, eluded the United States 
marshals, and, after receiving her supplies, put to sea. 
Some of our own war vessels have been sent after her with 
authority to seize her, if possible, on the high seas, or 
within our own jurisdiction. It is stated that the State 
Department, the Attorney General, and the Treasury De- 
partment are all agreed that our Government has this 
power and should exercise it in order to prevent the presen- 
tation of a claim for damages on the part of Chile, such as 
we prosecuted against the Government of Great Britain 
for allowing the *‘ Alabama’”’ and other war vessels to be 
fitted out in her ports. 


....The Bering Sea trouble is now well started on its 
way to arbitration. It will be remembered that Mr. Blaine 
presented a scheme for arbitration to Lord Salisbury to 
which the latter replied a few weeks ago, accepting the 
propositions for the most part, but sugyesting certain alter- 
ations and additions. Secretary Blaine has responded now 
to this letter, agreeing to most of Lord Salisbury’s sug- 
gestions and making one or two of hisown. For example, 
if the question of damages caused by the seizure of Cana- 
dian sealers by our Government should be considered, in 
the event that the Board of Arbitration decides we have no 
jurisdiction, Mr. Blaine suggests that the question of 
damages for the taking of seals should also be included, in 
case the Board decides that we have jurisdiction. There 
is no reason now why this mattersbould not proceed as 
rapidly as diplomacy will allow, to a fair and impartial de- 
cision by arbitration. Mr. Blaine takes occasion to deny 
that our Government has ever held that the Bering Sea is 
a mare clausum, 


....The jealousy between the German and the Irish 
American Catholics appears in the petition that has gone 
to the Pope urging him to appoint bishops of the same 
nationality and speaking the language of the immigrants. 
That is perfectly impossible almost anywhere in this coun- 
try. English is our language, and not German or Italian 
or Hungarian. Bishops are appointed over territorial + ees, 
and a Spanish bishop cannot be appointed in New York to 
accommodate some thousands of Spatish-speaking Catho- 
lics. We do not know that any substantial injustice has 
been done. The Catholic News, iu a spirited article re- 
senting the charge that the Irish lord it over other Catho- 
lics, shows that Baltimore in a hundred years has had five 
American, one French, one English and one Irish-born 
archbishop; New England, seven American, two French 
and five Irish bishops ; Ohio, in seventy years, six Ameri- 
can, one French, one Scotch, one Irish; Michigan, five 
German, one Belgian, one American; Wisconsin, six bish- 
ops, all German. 


-.«.Since our editorial of last week on the division of the 
Evangelical Association was printed, the English organ of 
the Church has come to hand with an article by Bishop 
Esher, on the subject of arbitration. Westated that the 
letter proposing arbitration had been sent to him together 
with the other bishops and leading men in the Church. 
He says he never received the letter. But his expressions 
agree with those of Bishop Bowman, from whom a reply 
was received opposing arbitration. The fact that the 
great majority of the Church is supporting Bishops Esher 
and Bowman doubtless increases their confidence in the 
decision of the General Conference and makes them averse 
to arbitration. They seem to have made up their minds 
thatit is best for the Church that the minority should go 
off by themselves. 


....People must not be impatient if there is a long delay 
before our photographers are ready to take pictures in 
color of their sitters. The most that has yet been done by 
M. Lippmann is to take a photograph in color of the solar 
spectrum. This is a wonderful success, and is done, as our 
readers have been informed, by taking advantage of the 
principle of the interference of light, the direct rays from 
the solar spectrum upon the film interfering with rays re- 
flected from a surface of mercury behind. Of course, the 
different colors give different interferences and correspond- 
ing colors on the film. But there has as yet, we under- 
stand, been no success in photographing objects of Nature, 
such as the green of trees, etc., much less the tints of the 
human face. 


....The Herald and Presbyter, over the initials of its 
senior editor, who, we understand, is a director of Lane 
Theological Seminary, suggests that by all means the case 
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of Professor Briggs should be considered by the General 
Assembly; but it adds, ‘‘we do not want it [Lane] brought 
before the Assembly.”” This is very ingenuous. It is true 
that Union Seminary will come before the Assembly in 
an orderly way: but we can see no reason why the Assem- 
bly should not also inquire into the utterances of the pro- 
fessors of Lane Seminary. Certainly Professors Smith and 
Evans have expressed views, which, if not identical with 
those of Professor Briggs, are at least as advanced in 
their tenor and as little in sympathy with the mind of the 
Charch. 


....-The report that Bishop Perry, of Iowa, believes it 
doubtful whether Phillips Brooks’s election will be con- 
firmed by the bishops, geems to lack plausibility, altho we 
can well imagine that a number of the bishops would re- 
gret his consecration. Dr. Brooks has accepted the elec- 
tion in an appropriate and courteous letter. We see no 
reasou why a man should not be bishop who regards the 
doetrine of apostolic successionas a worthiess figment, as 
well as one who regards it as the divine safeguard of the 
Church. That does not affect his belief in the usefulness 
of the office, nor would it affect his faithfulness in doing its 
duties. The doctrine is not a practical one but purely 
theoretical. 


....The new Mayor of Chicago, Mr. Washburune, is so 
vigorously enforcing the law against gambling that the 
houses devoted to it have been closed up. Asked todo the 
same for the law against rumselling on Sunday he is 
reported to have said: 

* T shall not order the saloons closed. 
on the liquor question.” 
fFhis is very queer talk. Law is law, and it makes no dif- 
ference whether a magistrate takes the German or the 
American view, it is his duty to enforce it. Does Mayor 
Washburne suppose it is only incumbent on him to enforce 
such laws as he regards as wise and proper? 


lam aregular German 


....The Supreme Court of Nebraska has rendered a de- 
cision which ousts Governor Boyd from the Governorship 
ou the grouni that when voted for he wasineligible. It 
seems that Governor Boyd came to this country as a 
minor, and was never naturalized. By this decision Govy- 
ernor Thayer is placed in possession of the office, holding 
over from last year. Boyd received a plurality over the 
Republican candidate, Richards, of upward of 1,100. It 
seems hard that herhould be compelled to step down and 
out, but the law is supreme and must be observed, what- 
ever inconvenience and apparent injustice individuals may 
suffer thereby. 


.... The religious papers of Sau Francisco are greatly 
pleesed with the way the Presidential party spent their 
Sunday in that city. They abstained entirely from busi- 
ne3s and trips of pleasure and went to church. Postmaster- 
General Wanamaker talked to one Sunday-school, and 
made an address to men only inthe Wigwam. The Pacific 
calls attention to the great contrast between the enthusias- 
tic reception which President Harrison received and the 
cold reception given to President Hayes just after he had 
wisely vetoed the Chinese Exclusion act and when the 
Sand-lots mob ruled the city to the disgrace of all citizens. 


....A printed placard calling upon the citizens of Ope- 
lousas, La., to unite in a protest ‘* against the appointment 
of Harry Bloch, colored, as postmaster at Opelousas, and 
to take such steps as the exigencies of the case may re- 
quire,” is rather absurd in its language. Harry Bloch is not 
colored. Heis a white man with blue eyes and light hair. 
It is supposed, however, that one of his ancestors was a 
Negro. The Picayune, of New Orleans, says the people 
of Opelousas are ‘‘ the victims of a wanton and undeserved 
humiliation at the hands of their Government.”’ Bosh! 


...-Our readers will remember that when the tombs at 
Kretria were first opened by the American School, Professor 
Waldstein was very careful not to allow it to be understood 
that the tomb in which an inscription was found containing 
a bame of a daughter of Aristotle, was that of the famous 
pbilosopber of the name. He writes to The Academy that 
he was then careful to speak with all caution, but that the 
evidences now inclines him to believe that it is the tomb of 
the famous Stagirite, which the American explorers have 
been so fortunate as to find. 


...- The Christian Enquirer says of Phillips Brooks since 
his election as bishop: 

‘We presume he may not henceforth be expected to partici- 
pate in Congregational councils, as he did in the case of Dr 
Lyman Abbott, at Plymouth Church, Brooklyn.” 

We know of no reason why hesbould not be just as willing 
to participate in Congregational councils as he was a year 
ago, if there were any special reason for inviting bim. 


....We congratulate the Thirteenth Street Presbyterian 
Church in this city, which has secured as pastor Dr. 
Charles S. Robinson, of hymn-book fame, and who, we 
feared, had left the pastorate forever, altho he is so young. 

“He is obliged to give up his weekly jourral, Every Thurs- 
day, which has been united with our bright neighbor, 
The Christian-At-Work, with which he will be also edi- 
‘orially connected. 


-... Gen. O. O. Howard’s popularity on the Pacific Coast 
was shown in the way a mention of him by Postmaster- 
General Wanamaker in a religious address Sunday after- 
noon,at the San Francisco Wigwam,was received. Noother 
allusion was so enthusiastically applauded from all over 
the house. He lived for years in San Francisco, and is 
there thoroughly known and greatly beloved. 


-...The Herald of this city, is declaring itself for J. G. 
Blaine as “‘ our candidate”’ for the Presidency. Every one 
knows perfectly well that the Herald does not wish any 
Republican elected President. It is simply masquerading, 
and its only object is to injure Mr. Harrison and sow dis- 
cord in the Republican Party and clear the field for a 
Democratic victory in 1892. Jt won’t work, 





---»The last claim for the cure of alcoholism is by the 
subcutaneous injection of bichlorid of gold, combined with 
other medicines taken internally. Altho some establish- 
ments have been for some months receiving patients for 
this treatment, and discharging them “‘ cured,” we shall 
wait for evidence that the injections really take away the 
desire for alcohol or opium, as claimed. 


-.-. Why onearth children in our public schools should 
be asked to vote what shall be our national flower, we do 
not understand; nor why, in this State, it should have nar- 
rowed down to the golden rod and the rose. There is noth- 
ing peculiarly American about the rose, altho the golden- 
rod is characteristic enough, evenif it be, as Mr. Powell 
says, a mischievous weed. 


-...We do not search all the papers of the country for 
their reports of men and boys crezed or killed by tobacco. 
We cannot mention a quarter of those that appear in the 
press of this city. The last is of a boy from Long Island, 
seventeen years old, an inveterate smoker of cigarets, who 
has wandered off and disappeared while his mind was 
crazed by the habit. 


--..-From one of the pulpits of this city last Sunday, 
those who are opposed to the views of Dr. Briggs. and de- 
sire to bring them before the General Assembly and before 
his own presbytery, were characterized as “‘ bloodhounds 
of Orthodoxy.’”’ If there are “ bloodhounds of Orthodoxy” 
it is because there are wolves of heresy. 


....All friends of the American Board should refer to 
Secretary Smith’s articleon another page. It gives a clear 
explanation of a very important matter, and it also gives 
most excellent reasons for the exercise of continued and 
increased liberality toward the treasury of the Board. 


....We shall look with interest for the promised num- 
ber of The American Hebrew, with a symposium on the 
** Progress of the Jew.” It is sure to be a valuable and 
suggestive series of articles from Jewish pens. 


....Every one is so much interested in the Field family 
that it is a pleasure to learn of the recovery of David Dud- 
ley Field, who has been dangerously ill, and who is now 
over eighty-six years of age. 








Mr. CARNEGIE says that “the man who dies rich dies 
disgraced.’’ Lewis Tappan wrote a pamphlet to show the 
same thing, and that aman has no right to become rich. 
The statement, literally interpreted, is not true. Mr. Car- 
negie doubtless means that a man who has acquired large 
wealth should give liberally enough to reduce materially 
his wealth. Thatis doubtless true, and is what Mr. Car- 
negie is doing, and last by his magnificent gift of the Music 
Hall in this city. 


....-And yet our Lord’s command to the rich young man 
was to sell all that he had and to give to the poor. Jesus 
himself had no property. His disciples did not try to ac- 
quire property. The early Christians sold their goods and 
** had all things in common,” or, as we should say, lived in 
a condition of Christian socialism. The blessings of the 
New Testament writers are bestowed on the poor, while 
James bids the rich men to weep and howl, because they 
have oppressed the believers. They were not to be favored 
with gny special honor in the Church, 


....[t is a serious questién, which we do not wonder is 
often raised, whether the acquisition of wealth is consist- 
ent with a Christian profession. Tolstoi says it is not. He 
and many others hold that our Lord forbids the acquisition 
of property. Nevertheless it is clear that Peter declared, 
when rebuking Ananias,that a believer was not required 
to surrender his property: and James recognizes the fact 
that there were rich believers; and Paul wrote a sympa- 
thetic letter to a believer who was rich enough to hold 
slaves; and John wrote one of his loving Epistles to a be- 
liever who had wealth enough to be distinguished for his 
hospitality; and Paul simply told the rich not to trust in 
uncertain riches; and our Lord did not require Zaccheus to 
give away all his wealth. 


....We may conelude that. what Christ and his Apostles 
condemned was not riches, but unsanctified riches, such 
riches as was obtained by fraud or oppression, and was not 
freely distributed for the help of those in need. At any 
rate that is what the general agreement of good men has 
settled upon as right. It isa man’s duty to work, and it 
is his privilege to make his work as profitable to others as 
possible, and he has a right to reap his own profit out of it. 
An enterprising man may find remunerative employment 
for hundreds of people, and build up a prosperous commu- 
nity, while therein increasing his own wealth as well as 
theirs. If there is any right in the present constitution of 
society, a Christian can do this, and in doing this he even 
does what he ought to do, and is doing good to his fellow- 
men. This can be objected to only on a theory of society 
which denies the right of private property, and calls it 
robbery, which the Bible does not do. 


....But this, which is the right and privilege of an en- 
terprising Christian man does not conclude his Christian 
duty. Hecan build up a prosperous manufacturing com- 
muuity, and be solely selfish init all. Thatis what Mr. 
Carnegie sees, and what Lewis Tappan saw. Christianity 
requires sacrifice and self-renuaciation. It requires a man 
to love and serve his neighbor. Getting rich is in itself 
selfish; and the best way for a man getting rich to 
conquer the selfishness natural to a man increasing his 
wealth is to give it away in large and frequent gifts. When 
Charles Pratt was a young man, beginning to acquire 
wealth, he pleiged ten or twenty thousand dollars to 
Rochester University. It took him along time, and much 
self-denial to pay that pledge; but it was a means of grace 
tohim. The gifts of rich men are of great value to those 
who receive them; bus they are first of immense value to 
him who gives them, in softening his nature, and enlarg- 
ing his sympathies, and making bim rich in Christian cul- 
ture and grace. 





Religions | Sutelligence. 


THE NEW YORK PRESBYTERY AND PRO- 
FESSOR BRIGGS. 


la April the Presbytery of New York adapted a resolu- 
tion calling for the appointment of a committee to con- 
sider the Inaugural Address of Dr. Charles A. Briggs, 
delivered last January at the Union Theological Seminary, 
at his installation as Edward Robinson professor of 
Biblical Theology. Dr. G. W. F. Birch offered the resolu- 
tion because the address had been “very generally criti- 
cised as containing statements which are seemingly con- 
trary to the teaching and spirit of our Confession of 
Faith,’ and because it had then been made the occasion of 
complaint to the General Assembly. Two reports were 
prepared by the committee and it was expected that they 
would be presented at the meeting on Monday, but all the 
time was taken with the discussions of other matters bear- 
ing on the same general subject. The committee as appoint- 
ed consisted of the Rev. Drs. Birch, Henry Van Dyke, J.J. 
Lampe, J.H. McIlvaine and Jesse F. Forbes, with Elders J. 
J. Stevenson and Walter Edwards. Dr. Van Dyke declined to 
serve. Dr. Birch, Dr. Lampe and Professor Stevenson 
signed a report recommending ** that the Presbytery enter 
at once upon the judicial investigations of the case.”’ Dr. 
Forbes signed this report “ with the exception of the word 
‘jadicial.’”’ Dr. McIlvaine prepared a minority report, 
recommending ‘‘that no judicial proceedings be entered 
upon,” and Mr. Edwards found himself unable to sign 
either report, or to prepare one which he would be willing 
to present. 

DR. HASTINGS PRESENTS A COMPLAINT. 


Before the report of the Committee was read, President 
Hastings presented the following paper, which was 
amended by striking out the words included in the 
b:ackets, and then lost on roll-call by a vote of 66 Noes to 
57 Yeas. 





WHEREAS, the Constitution of the Presbyterian Church de- 
clares that * Original jurisdiction in relation to ministers per- 
tain to the Presbytery” [‘: Kook of Discipline.” Sec. 18,] and 
that “the judicato: y to which a church member as a minister be- 
long, shail have sole jurisdiction for the trial of offenses 
whenever or wherever committed by bim.” ["* Book of Disci- 
pline.” Sec. 108)and ; 

W HEREAS, condemnation without trialis contrary to all law, 
civil and ecclesiastical and, : ; 

WHEREAS, The Presbytery of Chester in session at Down- 
ington, Penn... April i4th, 1891,adopted an overture to the 
General Assembly, condemning the Rev. Prof. Charles A. 
Briggs, D.U.,a member of this finde! beg follows: 

* W AEREAS, The Directors of Union Theologica! Seminary in 
the City of New York have established a new protessorship to 
be known as the Edward Robinson Professorship of Biblical 
Tneology, and have transferred Prot. Charies A. Briggs, D.D., 
from the Conair of Hebrew, and installed him as Professor of 
Biblical Theology, and 

* WHEREAS, lt appears from the inaugural address of Dr. 
Briggs, and trom his k entitled * Whither,’ and trom various 
articies that he has written and published, that bis views in re- 
lation to the Scriptures, and upon other subjects of vital im- 
portance are,in the judgment of the Presbytery, not in accord- 
ance with the Confession of Faith,and the Catechisms of our 
Church; and 

* WHEREAS, The peace and purity of the Church depend upon 
the character of the instruction imparted to our candidates for 
the ministry tound in our theological seminaries: therefore 

** Resolved, That this Presbytery of Chester convened at Down- 
ington, Penn., April 14th, 1891, does bereby overture the General 
Assembly to refuse to confirm the aforesaid appointment of 
Professor Briggs to the chair of Biblical Theology.” 

Therefore, in view of this overture of the Presbytery of Ches- 


"Resolved, That the Presbytery of New York hereby overtures 
the General Assembly to pronounce that the Presbytery of 
Chester has, ‘ 4 
First, violated the constitutional right of Professor Briggs in 
that it bas given judgment that bis views are not in accordance 
with the Ooatension. oc ~p~ aga he is a member ot this Pres- 
n good standing; and, : 
ilen, fas violated the constitutional rights of the Presby- 
tery et New York, which has sole jurisdiction over Professor 
; furthermore 
“Wenass. rhis Presbytery has learned that other presbyte- 
ries besiaes the one of which we complain have sent up over- 
tures to the Assembly of a similar character to that herein 
cited, the Presbytery of New York respectfully overtures the 
General Assembly to protect our rights under the constitution 
[by returning to the presbyteries sending them any overtures 
pronouncing judgment upon Professor Briggs or in any way 
reflecting upon his ministerial cnaracter, intorming such pres- 
byteries that they have encroached upon the authority of the 
Presbytery of New Yerk, and have acted in violation of the con- 
stituuion of our Church.) 


DR. BRIGGS ENTERS A PROTEST. 


After the disposition of Dr. Hastings’s paper, Dr. Briggs 
presented the following protest against the appointment 
of the Committee of Investigation: 


y EAs, the Presbytery of New York, at its meeting in 
ayy aaee appointed a committee to consider my inaugura! 
Address in its relations to the Contession of Faith, | do hereby 
protest against such action as unconstitutional, as a violation 
ot the usages of the denomination. aud as a breach of justice 
and souna discipline; tor the following reasons: 5 

1. No previous intimation was given either by the mover or 
any of the supporters of the motion of their intention to take 
such acuion against me, and | haa noopportunity of considering 
the matter and of advising with my trienas how to meet the 
metion. This isin contravention ot the usage ot Presbyterians 
that before any action 1s taken against any minister he shouid 
be consuited and warned, in order that, if possible, action may 

unnecessary. 

ee ye mittee wap appointed in my absence, when de- 
tained at home by ill-health, and without my knowledge and 
consent, and when, therefore, my friends could not determine 
my view of tne motion. This is 1n contravention of the decis- 
ions of the General Assembly that “no discussion ought to be 
allowed (involving the character of an absent person) in his 
absence.” ["* Digest,” 1873, pp. xx, 523.) 

Tne Presbytery. noting my absence for good reasons, ought to 
have postponed action until the next meeting of Presbytery. 

3. 1 bad no opportunity of making any explanation to Presby- 
tery such as might have made the appommtment of the Com- 
mittee unnecessary. It was my privilege so to do, and it was in 
the interests of healthtul yan te the Presbytery should 

‘corded me the opportunity. 
iret tne Ce eeetttes was appointed in April to consider an In- 
augural Address delivered January 2th, in public, tn the chapel 
ot the Union Tneological Seminary, and soon atter published, 
and which had been accessible to every member of the Presby- 
tery for several weeks before the meeting of the gfe bond and 
which could have been read by any member of Presbytery in 
an hour, and considered by him. it is not the practice of judi- 
catories of the preohateree Onazen to appoint committees to 
such print ocuments. 
ave one of Presvyterian discipline throughout the 
world is based upon the doctrine ** A Presbytery is not so tar to 
receive the information, as to proceed to the citation of a min- 
ister or any way begin tae process until there be first some per- 
son who under his hana gives in the compiaint with some ac- 
count of its probability, and undertakes to make out the-libel; 
2d, or at least do before the Presbytery undertake to make it 
out under the pain of being censured as slanderers, or 3d, that 
the Fama Clamoea ot the scandal! be so great, as that the Presby- 
tery for their own vindication see themselves necessitated to 
begin the process without any particular accuser, but the Pres- 
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bytery in this case should be careful, first, to inquire into the 
rise, on, brotchers and grounds uf the Fama Clamosa.” 
(* Stuart of Pendavis,” 1802. Page 217.] 

In accordance with these ancient rules an old Book of Disci- 
pline defines that * In order to render an offense proper for the 
cognizance of a fosrentesy on this ground, the rumor must 
specify some particular sin or sins, it must be general, or wide- 
ly spread; it must not be transient. but permanent, and rather 
gaining strength than declining; and it must be accompanied 
with strong presumption of truth. Taking up no charges on this 
ground. of course, requires great caution, and the exercise of 
much Christian prudence.” [III, 5.) The new Book of Diaci- 
pline, when it simplified the law of process, and says: * Process 
against an alleged offendershal! not be commenced unless some 
person undertakes tosustain the charge. or unless a judicatory 
finds it necessarv for the ends of discipline to investigate the 
alleged offense.” [Il,6] does not do away with these great 
vrinciples of Presbyterian practice which have been followed by 
judicatories for centuries in ail parts of the world. 

The Committee was not appointed on the ground of common 
fame to investigate rumors, but to investigate a printed pam- 
phlet, and therefore it has no Jegal existence. If it had been 
appointed on the ground of common fame, the duty of the Com- 
mittee wou'd bave been, not to investigate the pamphlet, but, 
in the lan ge of the old Book of Discipline. they should have 
considered that **a genera! rumor may be raised by the rash- 
ness, censoriousness or malice of one or more individuals. 
When this appears to have been the; case, such individuals 
ought to be censured in proportion toth> degree of criminality 
that appears att :ched to their conduct.” 

C. A. Beraas. 


It was décided after along discussion to meet on Tues- 
day morning to take up the reports of the Committee. 


THE MAJORITY REPORT. 
The majority report was as follows: 


Tae Committee appointed by the Presbytery of New York, at 
ts meeting on April 13th, 1891, to consider the “ Inaugural Ad- 
dress” of the Rev. Charles A. Briggs, D.D., in its relation to the 
Confession of Faith, would respectfully report as follows; 

The Committee was appointed in pursuance of the following 
action of Presbytery: 


** WHEREAS, The address of the Rev. Charles A. Briggs, D.D., 
a member of this Presbytery, delivered on Monday evening, 
January 20th. 1891,o0n the occasion of his inauguration as the 
‘incumbent of the Edward Rovinson Chair of Biblical Theol- 
ogy’ in the Union Theological Seminary (which address has 
since been published by said Seminary) has been very generally 
criticised as coptaining statements which are seemingly con- 
trary to the teaching and spirit of our Confession of Faith; and 

“* WHereas, This address has also been actually made the oc- 
casion of complaint to the General Assembly by at least four 
Presbvteries; therefore, 

* Resolved, That a committee consisting of sever persons be 
appointed, to which the said address shall be referred for care- 
ful consideration, with instructions to report at the meeting in 
May what action, if any, be appropriate in relation thereto.” 


The Committee regrets to report the resignation of the Rev. 
Henry Vandyke, D.D. 

In obedience to the resolution of appointment by which the 
investigation was to be limited to an inquiry whether or not any 
portion of the * Inaugural Address” delivered by Prof. Charles 
A. Briggs, D.D., on January 20th, 1891, is in conflict with the 
Confession of Faith, your committee has made diligent compar- 
ison of the Confession and the address. After making due al- 
lowance for all reasonable latitude of interpretation, it is be- 
HMeved that the address conflicts with the Confession in the 
portions herein indicated. 

In the portion entitled “ The Sources of Divine Authority,” ex- 
tending from the bottom of page 24 to the middle of page 28, the 
Church, the Reason, and the Bible seem to be regarded as co- 
ordinate “ fountains” of Divine Authority. Thus: 

(a) Page 24, last sentence: 


“ There are bistorically three great fountains of divine au- 
thority the Bible, the Church, and the Reason.” 


(b) Page 25, lines 1-14 inclusive: 


“(1) The Authority of the Church. The majority of Christians, 
only the apostolic age, bave found God through the Church. 
Martvrs and saints. fathers and scboolmen, the profourdest 
intellects. the saintliest lives, have bad this experience. Insti- 
tational Christianity bas been to them the presence-chamber of 
God. They have therein and thereby entered into communion 
with allsaints. It is difficult for many Protestants to regard 
this experience as any other than pious illusion and delusion. 
But what shall we say of a modern like Newman. who could 
not reach certainty, striving never so hard. through the Bible 
or the Reason, but who did find divine authority in the institu- 
tions of the Church? Shall we deny it because it may be beyond 
our experience?” 


(c) Page 27, lines 9-21 inclusive: 


* Martineau could not find divine authority in the Church or 
the Bible bat he did find God enthroned in his own soul. There 
are those who would refuse these Rationalists a place in the 
company of the faithful, but they forget that the essential Stag 
is to find God end divine certainty. and if these men have foun 
God without the mediation of Church and Bible. Church and 
Rible are means and not ends; they are avenues to God, but are 
not God. We regret that these Rationalists depreciate the 
means of grace so essential to most of us. but we are warned 
lest we commit a similer error, and depreciate the Reason and 
the Christian consciousne3?.” 


(d@) Page 28, lines 1-18 inciusive: 


“ () The Authoritv of Holy Scripture.—We have examined 
the Church and the Reason as seats of divine authority in an 
introduction to our theme. the Authority of the Seriptures, be- 
cause thev open our eyes to see mistakes that are common to 
the three departments. Protestant Christianity boils its faith 
and life on the divine authority contained in the Scriptures, 
and too often devreciates the Church and the Reason. Spur- 
geon is an example of the average modern Evangelical who 
holds the Protestant position and assails the Church and Rea- 
son in thei nterest of the authority of Scripture. But the aver- 
age opin’ a of the Christian world would not assign him a 
hieher place in the kingdom of God than Martineau or New- 
man. May we not conclude, on the whole. that these three 
representative Christians of eur time. living in or near the 
world’s metrovolis. bave each in his way found God and rested 
on divine authority?” 


These paragraphs, in the judgment of the Committee, cannot 
be reconciled with the Confession, Chapter I, Section I. which 
says: 


“ Altho the licht of nature and the works‘of creation and 
providence do so far manifest the goodness, om and power 
of 40d as to leave menu inexcusable. yet they are not suffictent to 
give that knooledae of God and of his will which is necessary unto 
salvation. Therefore it pleased the Lord. at sundry times and 
in divers manners, to reveal bimself and to declare that his will 
unto h's Church: and afterwards for the better preserving and 
propagating of the truth and for the more sure establishment 
and comf>rt of the Church against the corruption of the flesh 
and the malice of Satan and of the world. to commit the same 
wholly unto writing. which maketh the Holy Scripture to be most 
necessaru ; those former ways of God’s revealing his will unto 
his people being now *” 


Also with Section VI (first paragraph) of the same chapter, 
which says: 


“ The whole counsel of God concerning all thinas necessary for his 
own qlir', tee stlnation. faith and life, ia either exvressly set 
down in Scripture or by good and necesxary consequence may be 
deduced from Scrivture; unto which nothing at any time is to 
be added whether by new revelations of the Spirit or tradi- 
tions of men.” 


Also with Section X of Chapter I, which says: 


“The Suvreme Jutge, by which all controversies of religion 
are to be doterm'ned.and all decrees of councils. opinions of 
ancient writers. doctrinas of man. and private spirits are to 
ex«imine, and in whose sentence we are to rest, can be no other 
but the Holy Spirit speaking in the Scripture.” j 





If. 


The portion entitled “ Inerrancy,” beginning with the last 
paragraph on page 34, and continuing to end of first paragraph 
on page 36, contains the following statements: 

Page 35, lines 4-16 inclusive: 


“T shall venture to affirm that, so far as I can see. there are 
errors in the Scriptures that no one has been able to explain 
away; and the theory that they were not in the original text is 
sheer assumption upon which no mind can rest with certainty. 
If such errors destroy the authority of the Bible it is alre z 
destroyed for historians. Men cannot shut their eyes to trut 
and fact. But on what authority do these theologians drive 
men from the Bible by this theory of inerrancy? The Bible it- 
self nowhere makes this claim. The creeds of the Church no- 
where sanction it. It is a ghost of modern evangelicalism to 
frighten children.” 


The denial of inerrancy in the original text is regarded by 
your Committee as conflicting irreconcilably with the Confes- 
sion, Chapter [, Section I, which says: 

“ Therefore it pleased the Lord . . 
wholly unto writing.” .. . 

Also with Section II of the same chapter, which says: 


“* Under the name of Holy Scripture, or the word of God written, 
are now contained all the ks of the Old and New Testament, 
which are these.” 

(Here follows the complete list of books of the Old and the 
New Testament.) 

Respecting these books Section II says: 


* All which are given by inspiration of God to be the rule of 
faith and life.” 


Also with Section [V of the same chapter, which says: 


* The authority of the Holy Seripture, for which it ought to be 
believed and obeyed. dependeth not a the testimony of any 
man or Church, but wholly upon Ged (who is truth itself), the 
author thereof ; and therefore it is to be received because it is the 

s ] 


to commit the same 


Word of God.’ 
Also with Section V of the same, which says: 


“We may be moved and induced by the testimony of the 
~Church to an high and reverent esteem for the Holy Scripture; 
and the heavenliness of the matter, the efficacy of the doctrine, 
the majesty of tbe style, the consent of all the parts. the scope 
of the whole (which is to give all glory to God), the full discovery 
it makes of the only way of = salvation, the many other incom- 
parable excellencies. and the entire perfection thereof are argu- 
ments whereby it doth abundantly evidence itself to be the 
word of God; yet notwithstanding our fuil persuasion and assur- 
ance of the infailible truth, and divine authority thereof, is from 
the inward work of the Holy Spirit bearing witness by and with 
the word in our hearts.” 


Also with Section VIII of the same chapter, which says: 
“The Old Testament in Hebrew (which was the native Jan- 
age of the people of Ged of old), and the New Testament in 

reek (which at the time of the writingof it was most generally 
known to the nations), being immediarely inspired by God, and 
by bis singular care and providence kept pure in all ages, are 
therefore authentical; se as in all controversies of religion the 
Church is finally to appeal unto them.” 

As well as with Section X of the same chapter: 

“The Supreme Judge, by which all controversies of religion 
are to be determined, and all decrees of councils, opinions of 
ancient writers, doctrines of men and private spirits are to be 
eXamined, and in whose sentence we are to rest, can he no other 
but the Holy Spirit speaking in the Scripture.” 


Ilf, P 


The portion under redemption marked (ce) beginning with the 
last paragraph on page 53, and continuing to the close of the 
first paragraph on page 55, contains the following statement: 

(a) Page 53, last three lines, and page 54,lines 1-6 inclusive: 

** Another fault of Protestant theology isin its limitation of 
the process of redemption to this world, and its neglect of those 
vast periods of time which have elapsed for mcst mew in the 
Middle State between deatb and the resurrection. The Roman 
Catholic Church is firmer here, tho 1t smears the biblical doc- 
trine with not a few burtfulerrors. The re-action against this 
limitation as seen in the theory of second probation 1s not sur- 
prising.” 

(b) Page 54, lines 12-14 inclusive: 

“There is no authority in the Scriptures or in the creeds of 


) 4 aaanae tor the doctrine of immediate sanctification at 
eath.” 


o 
(c) Page 54, lines 14-31 inclusive, and page 55, lines 1-6 inclu- 
sive: 


“The only sanctification known to experience, to Christian 
ortbodoxy, and to the Bible, is progressive sanctification. Pro- 
gressive sanctification atter death is the doctrine of the Bibie 
and the Cnurch; and it is of vast importance in our times that 
we should understand it and live in accordance with it. The 
bugbear of a judgment immediately at.er death and the illu- 
sion of @ magical transformation in the dying hour should be 
banished from the world. They are conceits derived from the 
Ethnic religions, and without basis in the Bible or Christian 
experience as expressed in the symbo!s of the Church. The for- 
mer makes death a terror to the best of men, the latter makes 
human lite and experience of no effect, and both cut the nerves 
of Christian activity and striving after sanctification. 
nouncing them as hurtful, un-christian errors, we look with 
hope and joy tor the continuation of the processes of grace and 
the wonders of redemption in the company of the blessed, to 
which the taithfui are all hastening: and through these biessed 
hopes we enter into the communion of al! saints. and have a 
happy consciousness of the one holy catholic Church, whose 
center and majestic frame are chiefly in the skies, the one body 
of the one Christ.” 

Your Committee regards the statements made in these quota- 
tions as irreconcilable with the Confession, Chapter XXXII, 
Section I, which says: 


“The bodies of men after death return to dust and see corrup- 
tion; but their souls (which neither die nor sleep), having an 
immortai subsistence, immediately return to God who gave 
them. ‘ihe souls of the righteous, belng then mi:.de perfect in 
holiness, are received into the highest heavens, where they 
behoid the tace of God in light and glory, waiting for the full 
redemption of their bodies; and the souls of the wicked are cast 
into Hell, where they remaip in torments and utter darkness 
reserved to the judgment ot the great day. Besides these two 
places tor souls separated from their bodies the Scripture ac- 
Knowledgeth none.” 


Also with Chapter XIII, Section II, which says: 


* This sanctification is throughout in the whole man, yet im- 
periect in this life; there abideth stil] sowe remnants of corrup- 
tion 1n every part, whence ariseth a continual and irreconcila- 
bie war, the flesh lusting against the Spirit and the Spirit 
against the flesh.” 


The Committee therefore recommends that the Presbytery 
enter at once upon the judicial investigation of the case. 
G. W. F. Braco, 
J.J. LAMPE, 
J.J. STEVENSON. 
I sign this report with the exception of the word “ judicial” 
in the recommendation as above. J. F. Forses. 


Appended to the majority report were copious extracts 
from Dr. Briggs’s address, and corresponding passages 
from the Confession of Faith, arranged in parallel col- 
umans, 

REPORT OF THE MINORITY. 


The mincrity of the Committee appointed by the Presbytery 
to consider the Inaugural Address by Prof. C. A. Briggs, D.D., 
respectfully submit the following report: 

1. In the first part of the address, The Sources of Divine Au- 
thority, \t is not sufficiently clear whether the Bible, the Church 
and the Reason are regarded as co-ordinate or not. But the 
writer was speakiog as a Protestant, and Protestants unite in 
exalting the Bible above the Church and the Reason, As a part 


and subsidiary sources may 








of the inaugural service he had solemnly subscribed to the 
statement: “I believe the Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ment to be the Word of God, the only infallible rule of faith and 
practice.” And to avoid being misunderstood he, continually , 
throughout the address, refers to his other writings for a fuller 
exposition of his views. 

Thus, in his Biblical Study, p. 1: 

“The Bible is the chief source of the Christian religion, 
Christian theology and Christian life. While other secondary 

used in connection with this 

principal source, ther cannot dispense with it. For the Bible 
contains the revelation of redemption. - Nowhere else 
can such a redemption be found, save where it has been derived 
from this fountain source. or from those sacred persons, institu- 
tions and events presented to us in the Bible.” 

(1.) The Authority of the Church.—This is clearly stated on 
p. 63: 

* Tam one of those who believes that God inhabits his Church, 
and guides it in its official decisions, not inerrantly in every 


utterance, but in the essential doctrines in which the universal 
Churchisin concord,” * 


And again, p. 65: 


“The Bible, from the very nature of the case. leads us through 
its forms into the very presence-chamber of God; bat our minds 
are filled at the same time with tLe historic forms of the ancient 
world. It is the office of the Church, in the use of its institu- 
tions, to bring us into communion with the Triune Ged in the 
forms of the modern world, and give us the assurance of bis 
presence with the Church through its history, and witb us in 
the hour and moment of our use of its institutions. The Church 
unites with the Bible in giving us the assurance of God’s pres- 
ence and authority throughout history, Christian as well as 
Hebrew, and of his gracious he)p in the present. It gives us the 
blessed experience of the communion of saints. It opens the 
eyes to that we are in the outer ranks of innumerable lines 
of the host of the living God, everon the march through the 
life in this world into the gates of Paradise, and onward on the 
highway of holiness to tne torone of God and the Lamb, which 
ever bounds the horizon of the beatific vision.” 

In this way “ the majorityof Christians from the apostolic age 
have found God through the Caurch. Martyrs andsaints, fathers 
and schoolmen, the profoundest intellects, the saintliest lives 
have had this experience. Institutional Christianity has been 
to tbem the presence-chamber of God. They have therein and 
thereby entered into communion with all saints,” p, 25. 

All this is beautifully in accord with the teaching of the Con- 
fession concerning the Church: 

* Unto the catholic visible Church Christ hatb given the min- 
istry, oracles and ordinances of God for the gathering and per- 
fectiug of the saints inthis life to the end of the world; and doth 
by his own presence and Spirit. according to his promise, 
make them effectual thereunto.”—Chap. XXV, 2-3. 

And as to the Divine Authority in the Chureh: 


“ The Lord Jesus as king and head of his Church hath therein 
app inted agovernment in the Land of church officers, distinct 
from the civil magistrate. To these officers the keys of the kin,- 
dom of Heaven are com mitted, by virtue whereof they bave power 
respectively to retain and remit sins, to shut that kingdom 
against the impenitent, both by word and censures, and to open 
it unto penitent sinners, by the ministry of the Gorpel. and by 
¥ To from censures, as occasion shall require.”—Chap. 

1-2. 


(2.) The Authority of the Reasun.—‘* Another means used by 
God to make himself known is the forms of the Reason, using 
Reason in a broad sense, to embrace the metaphysical] cate- 
gzories, the conscience and the religious feeling. Here in the 
Holy of Holies of human nature God presents himself to those 
who seek him.” If the conscience does not speak witha Divine 
Authority it has no legitimate authority. If God does not com- 
mune with man through the religious feeling, i. e¢., the heart. 
communion with God is buta figure of speech. If God cannot 
be known through the forms of the Reason, he is unknowable, 
for the very Bible comes to men through the forms of reason, 
and is addressed to the understanding, the conscience and the 
heart. It does not follow because “ the light of Nature, and the 
works of creation and Providence are not sufficient to 
give that knowledge of God and of his will, which is necessary 
upto salvation,” that the Holy Spirit, working in the heart and 
conscience, may not lead a man like Martineau to a true belief 
in God; or becanse the Holy Scriptures are “ most mecessary,” 
as one of the outward and ordinary means whereby Christ com_ 
municateth to us the benefits of redemption,” that there can be 
no knowledge of God and no possibility of salvation apart from 
the Scripturcs, for that is to affirm that the whole heathen 
world, without a possible exception, is lost forever—a doctrine 
that the Church bas declared needs revision. 

II. In regard to the passage on Inerrancy, pp. 35, 86, your Com- 
mittee in the minority find nothing in the Confession tbat is 
antagonized by it. The expressions in Chap. I: ** By His singu- 
lar care and providence kept purein all ages and are therefore 
authentical”; “the many other incomparable excellencies, and 
the entire perfectior thereof whereby it doth abundantly evi- 
dence itself to be the Word of God”; ‘* our full persuasion of the 
infallible truth and divine authority thereof,” etc., all refer 
evidently to the Scriptures as they now existin the original 
languages, not to the Scriptures as first committed to writing 
inthe original manuscripts. But no one claims, and the Con- 
fession certainly does not claim, inerrancy for the Scriptures in 
their present text. The utmost that is claimed is inerrancy for 
the original manuscripts. Therefcre, it is submitted, these ex- 
pressions in the Confession cannot mean inerrancy. 

Nor does the address deny the inerrancy of tLe original manu- 
scripts. “1 shali venture to affirm that, so far as I can see, 
there are errorsin the Scriptures that no one has been able to 
explain, and the theory that they were not in the original text is 
sheer assumption.” It is the dogmatic statement of inerrancy that 
the Seriptures must be absolutely inerrant; for “one proved 
error destroys their authority”—* that is opposed as dangerous.” 
** These errors are allin the circumstantials, and not in the es- 
sentials, they are in the human setting.not in the precious jewel 
itself; . . whether the divine authority extends to the 
circumstantials of this divine teaching or not, it is unwise, and 
it is unchristian to force men to accept the divine authority of 
the Bible or reject it,on the question of its inerrancy in thecir- | 
cumstantials and the details of every passage,” p. 36. 

It is difficult to avoid misunderstanding the address on these 
points, unless it is interpreted, as the writer requests that it 
may be, by the light of his other writings. The other side of 
his position is thereseen. Fyorexample: In Biblical Study, p. 13: 

“Our adversaries may overthrow our systems of theology. 
our confessions and catecbisms. our church organizations and 
methods of work, for these are, after all. human productions, the 
hastily thrown up outvorks of the truth: but they cap never 
contend successfully against the Word of God. that liveth and 
abideth forever. which tho the heavens fall andthe earth pass 
away, will not fail in one jot or tittle from the most complete 
fulfillment, which will shine in pew beauty ard vgliorv. as its 

arts are one by one searchingly examined, and which will prove 

itself not onlvinvinvible. but all conquering. as point after point 
is most hotly contested. We are assured that at last it will claim 
universal obedience as the pure and faultless mirror of him who 


is himself the brightness of the Father’s glory and the express 
image of his person.” 


And p. 160: 


** Doubtless by G od’s ‘singularcare and providence they have 
been kept pure in all ages and are therefore authentical.’ 
Doubtless throughout the whole work of the authors’. *the Holy 
piri was present, causing his energies to flow into the sponta- 
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neous exercises of the writers’ faculties, elevating and direct 
ing, where need be, and everywhere securing the errorless ex- 
pression in language of the thought designed by God.’” 

{II. Ga p. 53 is the statement: ** Another fault of the Protest- 
ant theology is the limitation of the process of redemption to 
this world, and the neglect of those vast periods of time which 
have elapsed for most men between death and the resurrec- 
tion.” This is at first startling, but only because of the some- 
what unusual, but perfectly correct, sense in which the writer 
uses the word redemption. In the paragraph immediately pre- 
ceding he defines his usage: ** The Bible rises high above the 
faults of modern theology, and comprehends in its redemption 
of man his justification, sanctification and glorification.”” Again, 
on page 52: “The redemption of the Bible comprehends the whole 
process of grace. Modern Protestants have unduly emphasized 
the beginning of redemption, justification by faith alone.” The 
statement clearly means, not that those who are not redeemed 
in this life may be redeemed after death, but that those whose 
redemption is begun in this life, in their justification, will find 
the process continued and completed in their perfect sanctifica- 
tion and glorification in thelife beyond. As to the dangerous 
doctrine that the issues of this life are not final, that death is not 
decisive, that there will be an opportunity given in the middle 
state for repentance and salvation; in other words. thatthereisa 
probation after death, there is not a hint of it in the address. On 
the contrary, it is expressly repudiated (p. 54). All that is af- 
firmed regarding the middle state is that the wicked sink into 
deeper and more awful depths of depravity, and the righteous 
rise to more blessed hights of sanctification and glorification. 
The interpretation that the writer gives to the teaching of the 
Confession on the subject of sanctification after death may or 
may not be correct. The question whether sanctification is 
completed in the moment “immediately after death,” or in the 
state “immediately after death,” is not vital to “ the system of 
doctrine contained in the Confession of Faith.” It is not suffi- 
cient, in order to establish charges, to show that he is at vari- 
ance with certain phrases and expressions in the Confession, 
but that he is clearly in conflict with the system of doctrine 


which it contains. Believing that this is not the case, that 
charges based upon this address canuot be successfully sus- 
tained, and that such a triai for heresy would be a cause of 
reat disturbance and injury to the Church, your Committee 
n the minority recommend tbat no judicial proceedings be 
entered Eee. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 


J. H. McILVAINE, 





RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


THE thirteenth council of the Reformed Episcopal 
Church will meet in Cleveland, Ohio, May 27th. 





....T'wo hundred and sixteen presbyteries will be repre- 


sented in the Presbyterian General Assembly which meets 
in Detroit next week. 


...-lt is said that Professor William Henry Green, of 


Princeton, will be elected Moderator of the Presbyterian 
General Assembly, if he will consent to serve. 


....-The date for the meeting of the Ecumenical Me*hodist 


Conference has been changed from Octover 21st to. October 
7th. The Conference is to meet in Washington. 


...Dr. Goodwin, of Chicago, is to preach the sermon and 
Dr. R. W. Dale, of Birmingham, England, is to deliver the 
opening address at the International Congregational Coun- 
cil which meets in London July 13th. 


....-The Treasurer of the American Board sends us a 
statement of the Board receipts from April, showing do- 


nations, $47,919 84; legacies, $37,646.25; total. $85.566 09. This 
is an increase over April, 1890, of $44,086 49 The total of 
receipts for the past eight months is $489,532.45, as against 
3420,972,51, for the corresponding period last year. This 
has enabled the Board to make considerable advances to a 
number of fields that have felt the reduction in their ap- 
propriations very keenly. 


....The most remarkable revival that Cleveland, O., has 
ever known has been going forward for some weeks under 
the direction of Evangelist Mills. It will be remembered 


that Dr. Pentecost conducted a series of fruitful evangel- 
istic meetings in that city some years ago, but the results 
of the present revival are said far to exceed that of the 
Pentecost movement. Upward of seven thousand per- 
sons, it is said, have signed cards announcing their pur- 
pose to become Christians. 


....The twenty-ninth International Convention of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association was held in Kansas 
City, Mo., last week. Theodore H. McPheeters, of St. 


Louis, was chosen president, and Herbert M. Clark, of 
Michigan, secretary. An interesting report was presented 
by the International Committee, which states, among other 
items of interest, that the value of the buildings owned 
by the association, together with other real estate, is 
$12,250,000. of which $2,500,000 represents indebtedness; and 
that 1,082 persons are engaged as generai secretaries and 
paid officers. Among the questions discussed was that of 
the test of membership. A new International Committee 
was elected, and it was resolved to hold the next biennial 
convention in Indianapolis. 


...The American Sunday-scheol Union ceiebrated its 
sixty-seventh anniversary at Munn Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, East Oravge, N. J., on Sunday evening, May 10th. 
In the absence of the president, Justice William Strong, of 
Washington, Frank A. Ferris, of New York, presided. 
James M. Ludlow, D.D., gave an address of welcome, and 


J. M. Crowell, D.D., of Philadelphia, and W. P. Paxson, 
D.D., of Springfield, Mo., spoke of the Society’s work for 
the past year. One thousand eight hundred and twenty 
new Sunday-schools were organized in places hitherto en- 
tirely destitute of religious privileges, with 7,665 teachers 
and 63 210 scholars. Aid was given to 2,068 other schools, 
with 13,201 teachers and 125,924 seholars; and besides this, 
5,069 scnools that had been previously reported were again 
aided, with 24,219 teachers and 218,711 scholars. The mis- 
sionaries of the Society also distributed by sale and gift 
7,447 Bibles and 11,214 Testaments, made 49,460 visits to 
families. and delivered 14,003 sermons and addresses. Be- 
tween 4,000 and 5,000 persons professed conversion in con- 
nection with the evangelistic services, and at least 130 
churches have been developed, while regular preaching 
services have been inaugurated in many other places. In 
the addresses special reference was made to the undenomi- 
national character of the work which enabled it to enter 
communities where a denominational work would find it 
hard to secure a foothold. The fact was also emphasized 
that instead of working at the cepters the Society sought 
out the waste places, and aimed most of all to plant schools 
where no one else had entered. The general financial 
embarrassmeut has been felt, and several valuable men 
have been laid aside because of lack of funds to support 
them. The Society’s chief work is in the South and 
Southwest. ‘ 
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Missions. 


LETTERS FROM MANY FIELDS. 


SOMETHING OF INTEREST TO ALL CHURCHES. 
INDIA. BURMAH. OHINA. JAPAN. SINGAPORE. 
NATAL. SIERRA LEONE. SYRIA. 
TURKEY. BULGARIA. 

MEXICO. 





MISSIONARY SOCIETIES AND BOARDS REPRESENTED: 


AMERICAN BOARD, AMERICAN BAPTIST MISSIONARY 
UNION, METHODIST EPISCOPAL, SOUTHERN 
BAPTIST, UNITED BRETHREN, LUTHERAN 
GENERAL COUNCIL, FREE BAPTIST, 
REFORMED (DUTCH), REFORMED 
PRESBYTERIAN. 


GO TEACH ALL NATIONS. 


In presenting herewith the fifth monthly series of 
missionary letters, it may not be improper for us to 
make a few statements by way of information and ex- 
planation. 

1. It is our purpose in presenting these letters to fur- 
nish the fullest and freshest information that can be 
obtained. In order to do this we have been making 
arrangements for nearly a year for special correspond- 
ence from all the mission fields on the five continents. 

2. Our plan embraces monthly letters from some of 
the ab!est and most competent missionaries in the vari- 
ous fields, the world over. 

3. We do not aim to present the work of the Ameri- 
can Board alone, but of all missionary societies repre- 
senting English-speaking Churches, including the Ameri- 
can Baptist Missionary Union, the Methodist, Free Bap- 
tist, Southern Baptist, Southern Methodist, Methodist 
Protestant, Presbyterian, United Presbyterian, South- 
ern Presbyterian, Lutheran, Reformed Presbyterian, 
Protestant Episcopal and the United Brethren societies. 

4. We have reason to know that our plan of giving 
this information from all mission fields monthly, is 
most heartily approved by the various missionary socie- 
ties, who believe that the result will be greater interest 
in and increased contributions to the cause of mis- 
sions. 

5. Our missionary number is issued before the middle 
of the month, and will, therefore, reach our subscrib- 
ers in time for use in the montbly missionary meeting. 
It will be our aim to make it indispensable to the friends 
of missions and especially to all missionary meetings. 

6. Our plans have not yet been fully worked out. We 
shal: expect to meke the future issues of the missionary 
number more comprehensive, complete and attractive. 
It takes time to do this perfectly. 

7. Weshall add, monthly, from four to twelve extra 
pages for our missionary number, so that we may give 
each month all the information that we receive from 
all parts of the world. 

8. In furnishing this missionary information we be- 
lieve we are supplying a great want, and that as 
churches come to understand what they may expect 
monthly in our columns, they will gladly make large 
use of this information. 

9. The free use of this information cannot but lead to 
a deeper interest in the mission cause, and there- 
fore to much larger contributions for the benefit of 
that cause. People will not give blindly to anything. 
It is their right to know what the money they give ac- 
complishes; and when they learn what an investment 
in the mission field produces they will give more intelli- 
gently and liberally. 

10. If those of our readers who are interested specially 
in tue mission field have any suggestions to make look- 
ing to the improvement of this department, we shall be 
very glad to receive them and profit by them. 

11. We would not have our readers infer that because 
we are taking so much interest in the foreign field we 
meau to neglect the home field. We are preparing to 
give a special number in the interest of Home Missions, 
Temperance, Suaday-Schools, Church Building and 
other allied causes which are dear to the hearts of all 
Christian people. 





INDIA. 
THE MADRAS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE. 


BY THE REV. J. W. OONKLIN, 
Of the Arcot Mission, of the Reformed (Dutch) Church, South India. 





ONE evening, a few years ago, the English ladies and 
gentlemen who were my neighbors in an Indian station, 
were gathered, as usual, on the Club tennis grounds. 
Play was over and all were seated for the customary 
twilight chat before separating. I was speaking to those 
near me of something that had recently occurred in the 
Christian College at’ Madras. Suddenly the District 
Police Superintendent, who, tho on the other side of the 
circle, had caught some of our conyersatian, broke in with 








| 


the question: “Is that eollege you are speaking of Miller’s 
College?”’ I answered that Dr. Miller was its principal. 
** Well,” he rejoined, “I believe in it. J snap up every 
man I can get that comes from there. I find that they 
have some moral principle that I can count on, and I can 
trust them out of my sight.’ This was the unsolicited and 
unexpected tribute of a man who was in charge of several 
hundred police officers of various grades and who could 
read Hindu character with an accuracy seldom acquired 
by foreigners. He had had twenty years’ experience in 
weighing men, in a service which puts moral character to 
the severest tests. It isa testimony that has the ring of 
true metal, and is of standard weight with all men every- 
where who believe that the development of conscientious- 
ness and integrity is the highest fruit of religion. 

Three years ago, after what was known as the ‘“‘Chris- 
tian College disturbance,”’ a transient mutiny of most of 
the students, because they considered their religious toes 
had been trampled on, there was a renewal of the attacks 
upon “educational ’’ missionaries and their work, by non- 
sympathizers both in Europe and India. 

Among the warmest defenders of the college were its 
alumni. From a letter of one of these, to the leading 
native newspaper in Madras, I make extract. He writes 
as follows over the signature “Old Boy,” referring to Dr 
Miller’s affectionate terming of his graduates: 


“*I have had almost the whole of my education in Christian 
missionary institutions, and altho I have not become a Christian 


I esteem and admire most of the missionaries I have come in 
contact with. . 


“To know Jesus and to love him is in itself a grand moral 
education. . . . I may assure all thcse that do not know us 
already that among the thousands of KHrahmins and non-Brah- 
mins who have passed out of Christian colleges and bigh schools 
there are a very large number that have learned to love and 
admire this poor but glorious carpenter of Nazareth. I know 
personally many who entertain such feeliags toward Christ. 
The Christian missionary is, in fact, evangelizing India in two 
distinct ways. He is giving the eighty millions of the relig- 
iously non-Hindu lower classes a very high form of religionand 
is improving their local status and material prosperity. More 
than one hundred and twenty millions of people that are Hindu 
in their religion have their eyes being slowly cpened to the 
present degraded condition of their society and religious prac- 
tices” 

Such testimonies as these must be rebutted before mis- 
sionary colleges in India can be pronounced failures, be- 
cause their rolls of open and complete converts to Chris- 
tianity are not very long. Belonging myself to an em- 
phatically ‘“‘ Evangelistic”? mission, which engages very 
little in what is known as “higher education,’ I yet 
believe that no mission of the same size in South India 
has done more for the eventual *‘ Coming of the Kingdom” 
of Christ there than that of the Free Church of Scotland, 
to which the Madras Christian College mainly belongs. 
The English Wesleyan Missionary Society furnishes one 
professor, and the Church Missionary Society pays the 
salary of another, but nine of the ten Europeans who con- 
stitute the “Senators,” or faculty, are members of the 
Free Church. 

Christian students from many missions are sent there 
for college training, and non-Christians apply in such 
numbers that many have to be refused admission every 
year. The institution is more than half a century old, 
having been established in 1837, and its growth in num- 
bers, equipment and educational power has been remarka- 
ble. It is made up of the college proper and a preparatory 
school. The formerreported in 1889 an average of 621 on 
its rolis, and the latter, 903, a total of 1,524 young men and 
boys under Bible instruction and Christain influences. 
No other college in the Madras Presidency approaches this 
in numbers or results in the University examinations, 
140 qualified for the degree of B. A. in 1889. Physical cul- 
ture, which is needed especially by Hindu students, re- 
ceives much attention. There is a well furnished out-of- 
door gymnasium, and attendance upon the classes is 
compulsory. Cricket and lawn tennis are the most popu- 
lar games, and competition with other colleges adds zest 
tothe sport, as well as cups and medals to the clubs. The 
Christian College Magazine, is a live monthiy, pub- 
lished under college auspices, tho its financial suppert is 
entirely independent. It has acirculationof over 700, and 
makes its power felt throughout India on educational 
and religious questions. Through its instrumentality 
Madame Blavatsky’s “ Koot Hoomi” frauds were laid 
bare, and she was driven to brood over the eggs of her 
esoteric philosophy in a nest outside of India. 

The lifeof the students outside of college is not over- 
looked. Dr. Miller, *he large-hearted Principal, has 
founded two Students’ Homes in the immediate vicinity 
One is for Brahmins, and has been 1n operation for eight 
years. It is under a superintendent, and an appeal may be 
taken from him to Council, consisting almost entirely of 
former students. The Brahmins form the most influential 
class in India, and this home is training some of them in 
the difficnit art of self government. The second boarding- 
house, called the ‘‘ Fenn Hostel,’ is for Christians, and 
provides a valuable safeguard against the seductive temp- 
tations of city life. These are the beginnings from which, 
perhaps, acomplete dormitory system may grow. 

The fiaancial showing of the institution is interesting 
when we considerits great size and high standard. The 
total expenditure in 1889 was, in round numbers, $40,000. 
This included the salaries of all European professors and 
native teachers, the passage money of two of the former 
from Scotland, and incidental charges. Of this amount 
the students paid about $22,000in fees,Government gave 
grants in aid, to the amount of $8,000, and the balauce of 
$10,000 was furnished by the Home Board of Missions. Con- 
siderable has been written of the injustice of asking the 
poor Scotch peasants to give their hard-earned “ bawbees”’ 
for the higher education of Hindus; but theirown sons 
may receive education at universities largely endowed by 
the generosity of others. Besides, it is not difficult to 
believe that the work of these professors, outside of the 
college, is as telling as that of an ordinary mission 
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that can be managed at an annual exvense of $10,000. 
Seven of the ten are ordained witisters, and thei: 
voices are often heard in the pulpi's of the city 
Auxiliary Christian institutions, like the Y. M. C. A., re 
ceive large eunport and iosoiration from then. Thereisa 
werkiv college prayer meeting, attended frequent'y by 
nou Chri-tian students, who, indeed, have sometimes taken 
part. Then, too, cons'der the amount of evangelietic work 
in the regular daily course. 

The instruction of 1,500 pupils in Bible truth for an hour 
each day is not a labor to be lightly esteemed. Many of 
these youths are loosening their hold on what is false and 
foolish and discerning something of the power and beauty 
of the “‘ truth as it is in Jesus.’’ 

The development of a holy courage that will enable these 
caste-bound aristocrats to brave the sundering of family 
ties, social outlawry and consequent poverty is a long, 
weary task, as all Indian missionaries know, and the fin- 
ished trophies are few, from any method of work. But the 
Christian school bas been the most fruitful thus far. 

In the College Report referred to, the following interest- 
ing statement occurs, probably from the pen of Dr. Miller 
himeelf: Y 

“There are evidences on all sides that the college is in some 
degree doing its noblest work of stirring men to seek for truth 
and awakening in not a few the spirit which will not let them 
rest without that eterflal life which lies in the knowledge of 
God and of Jesus Corist whom he has sent. Such evidence was 
atforded, for example, by the Sunday afternoon class, conducted 
by Mr. Patterson. [One of the Professors.—J. W.C.] He gavea 
course of conversational lectures, which extended over the 
greater part of both Sessions. The subject was the l’ormation 
of the Church in the Apostolic Age, and its History during the 
Early Centuries. Tickets for admission to the class were ap- 
plied for by 216, and the attendance, night by night. varied be- 
tween 160 and 200. Of these, the larger half were students still 
in attendance; but from 70 to 80 were former students now en- 
gaged in active life, and there was a smail sprinkling of men 
who had never been connected with the college. 

**It is in contributing to the growth of the spirit which takes 
interest in topics of this kind that the greatest work of the col- 
lege is being done.” 

Let this work go on. It has been recently shown that 
only fifteen per cent of the missionaries in India are en- 
gagedin this specific department. Every missionary con- 
ferenee passes a resolution commending their work, usually 
without a dissenting voice. 

Between times, occasional grumbles are heard, mainly 
when excessive heat makes men pessimistic and critical, or 
a missionary neopbyte returns home disgruntled because 
he could not win a great name in a year, and seeks to gain 
it by recasting on paper the whole scheme of mission work. 
The true missionusry desires to ‘‘ become all things to all 
men that he may by all means save some.’”? When we 
cease to look upon the Christian schol or college as one of 
the most fruitful means of salvation for our own sons and 
daughters, then, and not till then, let us disparage it, as a 
channel of grace to those ‘* without Christ.” 

Madison, N, J. 





BRAHMO-SOMAJ WORK. 





BY THE REV. H. ©. 
Missionary of the American Evangelical Lutheran (General Council) 
Mission. 


SOHMIDT, 


A MISSIONARY AT RAJAHMUNDRY. 


The Bengal Pandit Sivanath Shastri came to Rajahmun- 
dry and lectured in the town ball which was built by the 
Reformer, K. Virasalingam, who has done much to induce 
widow marriages, ard who spent the proceeds from sales of 
his books and fees which be gets as examioer of the Gov- 
ernment Uoiversity of Madras, for that building. The 
lecturer show: d very striki: gly the failure of Wes‘erv 
education io pro ucis¢ a reform in India, and asked the 
efucatei Hindus whether they were prepxred to tace the 
consequeoces. The women he called the fi-hhone in cur 
throat—*’ we cannot get them out por swallow them.”’ He 
then said: ‘We bave learved to know the unnatural wrong 
in giving our young dauebters in marriage in childhood, 
We know that we ought to wait till they are passed twelve; 
but we marry them when they are seven or eight.” 

He spoke about female education, and asked where that 
would end. “Only think of it! Three hucdred years hence, 
in a large meeting like this, you will not find men alone 
like to day, but half of the assembly will be females. You 
will then find your wife sit at the same table with you. 
Are you prepar:d for that?” Tbe English he called ana 
tion of druckards, and tried to ridicule Western education. 
But he boasts himself of having shaken hands with the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and of having talked witb 
Monier Williams. He is a good speaker, and talks English 
fluently. He preaches natural religion, has abolished caste 
long ago, but has two wives. The impression one got 
from his lecture was that he considered Indian reforms a 
failure. 

The Gospel messenger has better prospects. His work is 
notin vain. He knows that he will leave better and more 
lasting traces behind him, altho young India does not fiad 
it interesting to listen to the Gospel. 


A MEETING-HOUSE AT MADRAS. 


Many expected that the Brabmo-Somaj would cause a 
great reform in India, and it cannot be denied that this 
movement has stirred up many young educated Hindus. 

In Madras they owna nice house, of which the lower 
story is used as aschool, library avd printing-office, in 
the upper story is their meeting-room. During my stay in 
Madras I heard that the Rijahmundry Reformer, K. Vira- 
salingam Pantula, should preach there one Sunday after- 
noon and 1 went there. 

The order of their service was: Singing, prayer, sermon, 
andaclosing hymn. About thirty young men were pres- 
ent. Virasalingam conducted the service in Telugu. The 
singiog was accompanied by a violin and an Indian instru- 
ment stcung with steel wires. The players of the instru- 
ments were the only singers and they sat on another plat- 





form near the preacher’s and, like him, with the legs crossed 
urder them, while the congregation was provided with 
chairs and benches, The text asthe theme of the sermon 
was. Thou shalt love God and men. 

After service several persons asked me bow I l'ked divine 
w rsh'pxs practiced by them. The Madras leader, But- 
ebiah Pantula, exoressed a desire to hear my candid 
opinion. I therefore said that [ thought tbey hau not imi- 
tated Christian worship farenough I should have coo- 
sidreed it a decided improvement, if the preacher had read 
the text from the Bible: Thou shalt love God above all 
things, and thy neighbor asthyself! Preaching seemed to ' 
me to bea lame thing when the preacher is squatted on 
the ground; his lungs cannot work well in that position, 
and I would therefore suggest stand up! let your chest be 
free and speak boldly and with power, like the Christian 
minister. And with regard to their singing I could not 
call that congregational singing tothe praise of the Al- 
mighty if two sit in front of the congregation and sing 
while they sit and listen or even talk together. But above 
all, I could not appreciate divine worship, in which only a 
few educated young men take part, but from which all 
others, especially all women, are excluded: and that I 
therefore thought the best they could do was to become 
real Christians. They agreed that their service had de- 
fects and thanked me formy suggestions and promised to 
improve their mode of worship. But with the best patch- 
work Hinduism will never be mended—unless Christ makes 
everything new. 

Rajahmundry, Feb. 15th, 1891. 





NOTES AMONG THE SANTALS. 


BY THE REV. EDWIN B. STILES, 
Missionary of the Free Baptist Church. 








The missionary has a great many things that depress 
aod almost discourage him when he considers them by 
themselves, but if he considers ulong with them the en- 
couraging features of his work, he can but rejoice, trank 
God, and take courage. A little more than ‘a year ago, a 
young man left his own village and went to another, some 
twelve miles away, to teach school. Ata teacher’s conven- 
tion, a little later, he was converted, and went back to his 
work. Now there isachurch there of fourteen members; 
and in his own village his father and two brothers have 
been converted. These latter are very ignorant, but wish 
to learn, so they ask for a preacher and teacher to go and 
live with them. Being too poor to build him a house, the 
matter was brought before the church at the mission sta- 
tion on last Sabbath morning; in fifteen minutes, enough 
was raised to build the house, and men are on the way with 
the money to commence the work. The amount raised is 
more than twice the average salary of the men of the con- 
gregation. One woman gave two rupees, equal to her 
month’ssalary. It was money that she had put aside little 
by little as a thank offering whenever she had had any 
special blessing or deliverance. 

This central church has about one hundred and twenty- 
five resident members, most of them very poor. The best 
piid man gets but fifteen rupees (five dollars) a month, out 
of which he supports five children; and, during the present 
year, he is giving a fifth of his salary tothe Lord. This 
church is self-supporting, pays half the salary of a preacher 
in an out-station, and one-fifth the salary of a general 
home missionary. Among the members as many as fifteen 
give a tenth of their salary as regularly as they get their 
pay. Whatagood example for American churches! When 
the Church at home becomes as far advanced in the work- 
ing principle of Christianity as this little Santal churcn, 
the evangelization of the world will be a simple matre-. 
[ne peoples sittiog in the region and the shadow of death 
await the dawnirg of hope, which shall b2 the dawning of 
tne day whea the vast money power of Christians is con- 
verted to Christ’s service. 

Bhimpore, India, March 2d. 1891. 


A PENTECOST AMONG THE TELUGUS. 


BY THE REY. J. HEINRICHS, 
Missionary of the American Baptist Missionary Union. 





The Pentecostal blessings of 1876 and 1877 are about to 
be repeated in the Telugu Baptist Mission this year. The 
signs are especially promisivg in Ongole and Cumbum. 
Tne joyful intelligence has already reached America that 
2,023 converts to Christianity were baptized in Oogole in 
tne last quarter of 1890, of whom 1,671 were baptized Sun- 
day, December 28th. During the recent visit of Drs, Mabie 
and Waterman from America, 584 were baptized by them at 
Chendaloor, February 9th, and 160 more the next day. 
Altogether 1,645 baptisms took place on that tour. During 
the last quarterly meeting (March 6th -11th) a great muiti- 
tude of converts presented themselves, but only 240 were 
admitted and immersed on Sunday, March7ch. The whole 
number baptized in Oagole since January Ist, 1890, is 2,003. 
Some statistics may be interesting: 


Communicants per report of 1889..............eeeeccceceee 17,159 
Baptisms in 1800........ 0.2... ceeeeeeceeeeeeee tbesgeescteee 2,634 
Number who died approximately... .................... 284 
se  cemendemwaed sbececepecetescs ten beanen 13 
BN, ckanvexcnsec¥ewisssccues cy db dsbes> aksah, Gabe | 
Dismissed to other churches........ ....+.--..-.6.05 sees: 21 
Number of preachers ordained........... 60. -.-.eseeees 19 
“ aad = unordained... ........ oe) aie thaee 19 
Number of helpers......... «--...... A AE ee eer 63 
ww a ce. wa sen enebney tou 36 
- WP EL Jc cambbabelie *vecbecebesensercdbece 4 
- a Ee ee ee 232 
” * communicants, Dec. 3ist, 1890............... 19,476 
* ° ? DT RI ins « 5 0.008005 21,479 


There seems to be a general movement among the people. 
The preachers tell me if we only could go out on the field 
baptisms could be multiplied by thousands. 

The same is true of Vinukonda, which is under the 
charge of the Ongole missionary. Recently 76 have been 








baptized there, 
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A brother missionary writes from Cumbum—a sub- 
division of the old Ongole field: 

** You will be glad to know that we have had over 2.0(0 bap- 
tisms on this tour in the past eighteen days. Total for 1891 to 
date (January Ist to Mareh 4th) 2,256. Pray God to be with 
the new converts.” 

So the good work goes on all along the lines. 

The Ongole sta'ion, which is under the care of only one 
missionary, ought lorg ago to have been again subdivided. 
Dr. Clough is now on his way to America to rest from his 
hard work and to assist in procuring new men for the 

“Telugu field. We ought to have at least twenty new men 
to hold our present position properly. Five new mission- 
aries should be stationed in the principal villages of the 
Ongole field. Our High School has been without a princi- 
pal for a number of years. 

Now while the night of India is fast disappearing and 
the Sun of Righteousntss is ushering in a glorious day, 
will not the Christians at home rally to do their part in the 
work? God worksthrough you. The Lord has done his 
work in giving us the converts by thousands. The work of 
discipling and teaching them to observe whatsoever the 
Master has commanded belongs to us. We cannot do it 
witbout you. Are you ready to help? 

Ongole, India, April 1st, 1891. 


BURMAH. 
ITEMS FROM BURMAH. 


BY THE REV. J. N. CUSHING, 
Missionary of the American Baptist Missionary Union. 





THE Tharrawaddy Burman Association met with the 
church in Letpadan. Three hundred and twenty-two were 
present, The Christian Myo-ok Maung Hpo Ka contrib- 
uted largeiy to the cost of the entertainment of the visitors. 
During the meeting of the association the new chapel for 
the cburch, built by Maung Hpo Ka himself at the expence 
of Rs. 700, was dedicated. 

The meeting of the large Bassein Sgau Karen Association 
was held in one of the most distant churches, being on the 
western side of the mountains of the district, and two 
days’ journey from any other church. Yet 1,568 were en 
rolled as attendants, and the church entertained this 
large numbercheerfully foraweek. Special arrangements 
were made to try and reach all the remaining heathen 
Karens during the ensuing year. 

The Henzada Karen Association had over 1,000 present. 
Among the resolutions passed was oneto attempt to preach 
the Gospel in every Karen village within the bounds of the 
Association during the year. 

1,350 were in attendance at the Bassein Pwo Karen Asso- 
ciation. This was an increase over last year, and the 
missionary wri'es: ‘‘ The increase is chiefly from prevailing 
interest among the heathen.”’ 

These encouraging reports show the stronghold which an 
active missionary Christianity already has upon many of 
the native churches of Burmah. It is an encvuraging 
promise for the future as these churches increase and 
develop their strength. Living Christianity seeks activity 
and is willing to give time and money for Christ. 

Rangoon, March, 1891. 





A BURMAN ASSOCIATION. 


BY MRS. E. 0. STEVENS, 
Missionary of the American Baptist Missionary Union. 





Tbe vioth annual meeting of the Amherst District Bur- 
mese Association was held at Thatone on the 18th and 19th 
of February last. 

It is called a Burmese Association by courtesy, because 
the proceedings are carried on i: that language, but the 
members are mavy ot them Tal«ings, Shans and Toung- 
thoos. Some in attempting to take part in the meetings 
would begin in Burmese, but have to end in their mo:her 
tongue. 

Thatone, an ancient Toungthoo city, founded many cen- 
turies ago, lies at the foot of a range of hills almost hidden 
by the dense foliage of its trees. 

The remains of the old walls and ofthe moat still exist, 
and a famous pagoda of great age attracts many devout 
Buddbists from all parts of the country to its annual festi- 
val. This year the pagoda festival and our Association 
came at the same time, so good opportunity was afforded 
for preacbing to the “* masses”’ ns well as tor strengthening 
the few disciples who within the last decade have furmed 
a Christian church in that stronghold of heathenism. 

We were much amused by one old Toungthoo man who 
had the chief care of providing for the native guests. He 
lives some miles from the town, and we were urging him to 
hasten home one night as it was getting late. ‘‘No mat- 
ter,”’ he said, “it is not far.”’ ‘* Not far,’’ we exclaimed; 
“*you used to say you could not get to chapel often, you 
lived so far away.”’ 

His rugged face lit up with a bright smile, as he said: 
“Ab! but I didn’t want to come much then, so it seemed 
far; now I feel like coming, the way isshort.’’ He notonly 
did a great deal of the work, but gave as much for the ex- 
penses of the meetings as all of the rest of the church put 
together. The Moulmein chrrch is the strongest in the 
Association, numbering 230 members. It supports its own 
pastor and a city missionary, besides contributing to several 
missionary objects and payiog its own running expenses. 

The Association also supports a missionary to labor 
within its limits. One of tbe best ef the meetings was 
hearing the accounts from the different stations of the 
work of God during the past year. On the last evening the 
little chapel was full, and all seemed greatly interested in 
the Sabbath-school concert then held. 

It is scenes Jike these which make us feel that Christian- 
ity has taken root here, and in God’s good time it will 
crowd out the selfish raling religion and reign triumphant, 

Moulmein, March 11th, 1891. 
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CHINA. 
THE AUDIENCE QUESTION. 


BY REV. ©. A. STANLEY, 
Missionary of the American Board. 








Among all the burning “issues” between China and 
foreign countries, none has been moreof a‘ vexed ques- 
tion’ than that pertaining to the ‘“‘audieuce.”” Whenever, 
since the ambassy of Lord Macartney in 1793, it has come 
up for discussion between the representatives of foreign 
powers and the Foreign Office in Pekin, difficulties 
have been multiplied and magnified by the latter, and no 
satisfactory conclusicn hasever been reached. The root 
difficulty in the whole matter is found in the conviction 
of the Chinese that all nations are (or ought to be) trib- 
utary to the “‘Son of Heaven,’”’ and when faally the 
Imperial Government yielded to the demands of the 
foreign powers and consented to an audience in 1873, it 
was shrewdly arranged totake place in the Tsz Kwong 
Ko, the hall in which the representatives of tributary 
States present their gifts and knock heads to the Emperor. 
Foreign representatives did not perform the latter cere- 
mony, but, to the Chinese mind, they were acknowledging 
the inferior position of the States they represented. 

For the Emperor to receive foreigners on terms of 
equality is an innovation which the Chinese will oppose 
inch by inch, and they will only yield under pressure. 
This has been made more apparent every time the subject 
has come to the front. The ‘universal supremacy” cf 
the Emperor is an inherited principle, against which facts 
avd arguments avail nothing. They will fight for it to 
the last, and when compelled to yield to the inevitable, 
they will contend for every detail, and yield as little and 
as slowly as possible. 

When the present Emperor announced his purpose to 
give audience, and instructed certain high officials to 
arrange the time, place, and the formalities to be observ- 
ed, the edict was hailed with delight as presaging bet- 
ter relations in thefuture. It wasof bisown notion, not 
the result of pressure. It was set forth as a purpose, 
with instructions in regard to preparations for its accom- 
plishment—not asking advice. It gave promise of much 

ood. 

. It is useless to dwellon the objections raised by the 
high officials, or on their efforts to block the way at every 
step. Suffice it tosay, the ‘‘ audience ” has been held, and 
in the same Hall of Tributaries (“Shining Purple Hall’’) 
as was the former audience, andis viewedin the same 
light by the Chinese. 

The main features of the ceremony appear to have 
been lacking in the dignity that should have attended su 
important an affair, if not in the respect which should 
have been shown to the representatives of the foreign 
powers. 

Mission work in and about Tientsin has been peculiarly 
hindered the past winter, on account of the flood of last 
summer. Many of the people have been beggured, and all 
but the “‘ wealth lords ’’ have been reduced to close condi- 
tions of living. Moreover the work of American societies 
in particular has been further cramped by the fact that 
the “silver bill’? reduced their appropriations about 20 per 
cent, thus crippling operations in every department very 
much. Many of the destitute from the surrounding vil- 
lages have been seen on the streets of Tientsin during the 
winter. The sections of country in which the societies 
have village work were generally flooded, and the people 
reduced to great straits. 

Notwithstanding all these adverse circumstances, the 
work has not stood stills there has been progress, and not 
a little to encourage. The admissions to the church have 
been in some cases quite equal in number to that under 
the apparently more favorable conditions of the previous 
year. It is much to be able to say this. 

The general knowledge of the Gospel is rapidly extend- 
ing, and its meaning is becoming more clearly appre- 
hended by the masses. Among such a mass of people, 
incrusted with moss-grown superstitions, and buried in 
the consequent degradation of sin, the leavening must 
necessarily be a slow process. Yet there is good reason to 
believe that in the hearts of many over this plain of Chibli, 
trust in idols and idol ceremonies is a thing of the past. 
We know it to be so in hundreds of cases. Many causes, 
too numerous to mention, hold them back from the con- 
fession of Christ. Hence one of the great needs of the 
hour is for more prayer on the part of the Christians for 
the outpouring of the Holy Spirit upon the workers in the 
native Church, and upon these hundreds who have learned 
alittle of divine truth. It is nota little that in thirty 
years, the missionary force entering China via Tientsin has 
increased from one (November, 1860) to over 100; and the 

church members from one blind man, baptised June 9th, 
1861, to 4,000; that eight societies are working in probably 
about 40 stations and a much larger number of outstations, 
not to speak of scores of villages in which are a few con- 
verta but no regular services, and of the hundreds of other 
villages in which the Gospel has been preached and Chris- 
tian books scattered. 

Tientsin, March 17th, 1891. 


A VISIT FROM A CHINESE WOMAN. 


BY MRS. OHARLES R. HAGER, 
Missionary of the American Board. 





It was January Lith, 1891, and I was quietly sitting in 
my study when I heard some one rap at my door. I arose 
and opened it, and greeted one of our California Christians; 
after him came his wife, niece, and another little girl. As 
soon as the woman saw me she tried to hide ber face by 
putting her handkerchief up to her mouth. Her husband 
increased her bashfulness by telling her to shake hands 
with me, But I demurred, asI seldom ever shake hands 
with the men, much less with the women, and especially 
with one who was still in ber teens; for she had not yet 





reached her twentieth year. For some time the three 
huddled up into one corner of the hall, and did not venture 
to enter my room; finally, I coaxed them in, but it was 
some time before I had them seated, for when they gotinto 
the room they sought another corner. It was ratheracom- 
ical sight to see the husband and myself urging them to 
be seated. At first they turned their backs on us and now 
and tben tittered in their sleeves, just as American girls do 
in their handkerchiefs. The young woman has been a 
month or two in Hongkong, and her little niece the same 
length of time. It was during the month of May last year 
that I went to the husband’s home, and on that journey, as 
on mapy others before, [ went out not knowing whither I 
went. Sometimes I was crossing a hill and again following 
the winding valley; for a short distance a Chinese Christian 
accompanied me, but the latter part of the journey I had to 
make alone. How difficult it is to find a Chinaman, even 
if you have his proper address, can better be known by ex- 
perience than by report. When my three lady visitors 
were seated, I kindly inquired after their health, their 
names, and their ages, which is perfectly proper in China, 
if not in America. After a while, the woman stopped 
her tittering, and began to answer my questions, and 
I was astonished to find that she spoke such good Can- 
tonese, for some of the Chinese who have heard Cantonese 
pearly all their lives still use their own peculiar vernacu- 
lar. An English missionary lady has taught her for a 
little while, and she has already learned a book by heart. 
When I questioned her in regard to her faith, she said she 
no longer believed in idols, and that henceforth she would 
never burn incense again. To herI rehearsed my expe- 
rience in trying to find her husband’s village, and then 
asked her whether she would like to go to school, to which 
she replied, “‘ Yes.’”” Her husband wants her and her niece 
to go to school, and says that he is able to pay for his wife, 
but not for his niece, and soI have consented to bear the 
expense of the latter. But where shall we send them? The 
American Board has no girls’ boarding-school, and here 
are two that want to go very much, and seem to bein the 
way of accepting the truth, and in a few weeks one of our 
Christians will want to put his little daughter. whose 
mother has become a leper, into such a school. Where 
shall she go? Let us ask ourselves what shall be done 
about it. Shall we have such aschool? Mrs. Ball, who is 
still living at the Peak in Hongkong with her son, was 
once one of our missionaries, and for most of the time she 
could only get a few scholars who would listen to her in- 
struction; but now it is very different. I wish that all the 
American Chinese Christians would do as this California 
Christian has done, that is, to take his wife into a Christian 
family to live for a time, and afterward send her to school. 
My visitors are not very talkative, and when I do not ques- 
tion them they lapse into silence, and so I give them some 
pictures—thanks to an American friend—and some 
Chinese books, and tell them to stndy diligently, when 
they rise and make their courtesies to me, and leave me 
alone again. 


Hongkong, March 1st, 1891. 





‘4 little one shall become a thousand and a small one 
a strong nation, I the Lord will hasten it in his time.” 


JAPAN. 
REVIVALS IN JAPANESE CHURCHES. 


BY THE REV. JULIUS SOPER, 
Missionary of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 





The subject of revivals in the Christian Church is one of 
deep aud abiding interest. It will not be out of place, 
then, to give some account of the two great revivals in this 
empire, since Protestant missionaries began their labors 
here. In 1873, when the writer first reached Japan, there 
were not more than 150 Protestant converts in the whole 
empire. Only two churches had been organized. Before 
1873 there was a small company of missionaries here— 
some having arrived as early as 1859. During these four- 
teen years the labors of the missionaries were very much 
restricted. They were not idle, however. In teaching 
young men, and in translating portions of the Scriptures, 
as well as in preparing dictionaries and other books for the 
study of the language, they did grand work. Much of the 
later success of Christian missions in Japan is due to the 
earnest and faithfal labors of these early missionaries. 
Several of these may be mentioned: Dr. Hepburn and Mr. 
Thompson, of the Presbyterian Church; Dr. Brown and 
Mr. Ballagh, of the Reformed (Datch) Church; and Bishop 
Williams, of the Episcopal Church, 

During the ten years—from 1873 to 1883—great progress 
was made in all lines of missionary work. Churches were 
established, schools founded, and a goodly number of 
preachers raised up (over one hundred). Much attention 
was also given to the translation of Christian books and 
tracts. The translation of the New Testament was com- 
pleted during this period. Many of the conversions, how- 
ever, were superficial and intellectual. Christianity was 
regarded more asthe foundation and source of progress 
and civilization than the power of God unto salvation from 
sin. Its fruits were more looked at and coveted than its 
principles. It was during the latter part of this decade 
that influences, prejudicial to the cause of Christian mis- 
sions, began to work among the people—especially in the 
capital. Dr. Morse, now of Boston, was then in Japan, and 
occupied the chair of Geology and Natural History in the 
Imperial University. He was not only an extreme Evolu- 
tionist, but a pronounced Agnostic. He ventilated his 
views and opinions on all possible occasions. He delivered 
lectures in different parts of the city, challenging the 
evangelical faith of Christians, as well as ridiculing the 
Mosaic account of creation. 

These lectures disturbed the minds of not a few of the 
Japanese Christians. As it appeared afterward, however, 
they were overruled for good‘ Surely the wrath of man 
shall praise Thee,” They awakened a general inquiry into 
the evidences of Christianity, and led many to read and 





search the Scriptures who otherwise would, in all proba- 
bility, not have read them at all. And besides this it 
brought the missionaries and many of the Christians to 
earnest and agonizing prayer. Special prayer was con- 
stantly made for the outpouring uf the Holy Spirit. Asa 
result of these prayers, coupled with a more careful and 
intelligent study of the Scriptures, we witnessed the glori- 
ous revival of religionin the winter and spring of 1883. 
Tbis was truly a great awakening. Christians were greatly 
strengthened and built up in their faith, and hundreds 
were truly converted. Christiavity was no longer a mere 
intellectual belief or assent of the understanding, it had 
become a vital ‘and living power in the soul, a joyous ex- 
perience. 

This revival influence continued in the churches, to a 
greater or less extent, until the revival fires broke out 
again, in the fall of 1887 and the winter and spring of 1888, 
The first street preaching (so far as is known, at least in 
Tokio), began on the 3d day of November, 1887 (a great 
national holiday), conducted by the Rev. S. Ogata, of the 
Methodist Episcopal church,in the Uyeno Park. There 
had been a Jarge two days’ open-air meeting in the same 
park several years previous; but not until this time had 
there been any street preaching. This soon became a daily 
occurrence. As one would pass throughout the city, espe- 
cially in the afternoon, crowds would be seen on street 
corners or in some open square or lot, listening to the 
preaching of the Word by some earnest Japanese preacher 
or evangelist. Instantaneous conversions were quite com- 
mon. More converts were gathered into the churches dur- 
ing the year 1888 than any other year since the country 
was opened to the Missionary of the Cross (in these latter 
days). This year may be regarded the climax of ingath- 
ering. It wasa year of deep interest and much earnest 
work. 

When the lamented Bishop Wiley organized the Japan 
Conference in August, 1884, one year and a half after the 
first great awakening, there were reported in connection 
with our mission 241 probationers and 907 members. Many 
of these had been brought into the Church as a result of 
the revival of the previous year. In 1889, at the Annual 
Conference, there were reported 860 probationers and 2,961 
members. The membership had increased nearly fivefold 
during the six years after the first revival. The revival 
spirit is the life-spring of the Church. The Spirit’s pres- 
ence is its power. Never was this so much needed as at the 
present time. 

Since the spring of 1889 there has been decided re-action 
in the life and activity of the Church in Japan. This is 
due to several causes. 1. The rise of the anti-foreign feel- 
ing, engendered by the negotiations connected with the 
Treaty Revision, rather, the attempt at Treaty Revision 
with foreign powers. The failure of the foreign powers to 
grant to the Japanese what they regard as their inalien- 
able rights—the right to control their own tariff and the 
right to regulate laws under which foreigners livein Japan, 
—has greatly aroused the people. 2. The excitement incident 
to the election of members to the first Imperial Parlia- 
ment. 3. The teachings of German Rationalistic and 
American Unitarian missionaries, These last have been 
more insidious and hurtful than the lectures of Dr. Morse 
themselves. Reckless and outspoken denunciations of the 
Christian system are less calculated to produce harm than 
what is called “liberal” and ‘‘rational” Christianity. 
While the latter recognize the belief in the existence of 
God, they practically neutralize it, by denying the super- 
natural in the Bible and the divinity of Jesus the Christ. 
The words “‘ liberal” and “rational” are very attractive to 
the Japanese mind. They are naturally skeptical and 
agnostic. 

The German missionaries publish a magazine in Tokio 
called The Truth. This magazine is largely negative in 
its teacbings, three-fourths negative and one-fourth posi- 
tive. While it makes a great deal of the life and spirit of 
Christ, it denies his divinity and resurrection. These 
teachings have had more or less effect upon even some of 
the Christian preachers. Several of them (not of the 
Methodist Churches, I am glad to say) have become quite 
rationalistic. They are on dangerous ground. 

This condition of things is again leading to earnest in- 
quiry and prayer. The Evangelical Ministerial Associa- 
tion of Tokio (Japanese) held a meeting yesterday and 
discussed the situation. It was resolved to hold, early in 
April, a series of special services in the different Protestant 
Churches of the Capital, for twelve successive days. They 
are coming back again to tirst principles. In their hour 
of trial and difficulty they are turning to the Lord. This 
is a critical hour in the history of the Japanese Church. 
As im days gone by, we believe the times of refreshing will 
come again from on high. Let all who are interested in 
the success and welfare of Christian missions in Japan, 
send up their prayers to God for a gracious and mighty 
outpouring of his Spirit. 

There are already signs of the revival of the good work. 
Many are becoming more settled in their faith, and are 
working earnestly for the salvation of the people. The 
living preacher, the living Word and the living Spirit 
are all-powerful. 

Tokio, Japan, March 81st, 1891. 





THE OUTLOOK IN JAPAN. 


BY THE REV. JOHN L. DEARING, 
Missionary of the American Baptist Missionary Union. 





Ts the outlook in Japan really so gloomy as some of the 
oft seen statements from there would indicate? Do ques- 
tions like this arise in the mind of any one who is reading 
with interest the numerous letters from Japan in THE IN- 
DEPENDENT and elsewhere? If such questions exist, let me 
reply, with all due respect to those who hold views differ- 
ing from my own, that there are at ieast two answers that 
may be given. One reply has already appeared in so many 
forms that, without dwelling upon it here, I wish briefly to 
show why I strongly believe that the present situation 
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is not gloomy or a ground for discouragement, but, rather, 
a normal condition through which Japan must necessarily 
pass in her transformation from a heathen to a Christian 
and civilized nation. 

There is a period in the life of nearly every youth which, 
for the want of a better name, may be called the “‘ high 
school stage,’’ when the individual is conscious of higher 
and broader attainments than at any otber stage in his life. 
The ability to criticise the efforts of others is unquestioned 
(by the critic), and the preacher, lecturer and orator, are 
all good game for the embryo rhetorician and logician. 
There is no field where he dares not enter, there is no work 
that he does not feel able to perform. His elders smile, 
and if he is a healthy lad be soon outgrows his superior 
wisdom and becomes like other men. Japan is passing 
through just this period in her history; for the history of 
nations is in a remarkable degree like the life of individ- 
uals. For ages Japan felt that she had nothing to learn 
from the rest of the world. At last her doors were opened, 
and she stood in awe of the superior learning and wisdom 
which the lowliest son from the West could teach her. 
That she was quick to learn. The railroad which aston- 
ished her she can now manage alone. She can build and 
control steamships that equal those which the foreigner 
brings to her shores. Telegraph and telephone, school sys- 
tem and constitutional government by the people, all these 
and more she has adopted; and with her Christian churches 
and native ministry she is quite in the position of the boy 
in the high school stage. She looks back and sees from 
what a changed condition she has come; she looks around 
and before and is not conscious of the progress yet possible, 
but the real need of which will become evident to her nat- 
urally as she goes on. We do not despair of the boy, or 
grow discouraged; we need not despair of Japan. Let me 
not be misunderstood here. I speak of a large body of 
youth of Japan, who have great influence and power in 
bringing about the present feeling concerning the nation, 
and not of certain individual Japanese of unquestioned 
culture and ability. 

If we give due weight to what has been said above, we 
shall find therein an explanation of much of the criticism 
which is often heard and which causes so many to feel 
discouraged. It is but a period of her growth through 
which Japan is passing, and because occasionally a Japan- 
ese is heard to raise his voice against the foreigner’s 
methods or to say that he could doas well himself, we have 
no right to talk about the approach of the time for us to 
give up work here or of the insurmountable obstacles. 

The Japanese are naturally a proud and self-confident 
people. They shut up their country for years against the 
foreigners, because they thought they could learn nothing 
fromthem. National traits are not changed in a decade, 
and if occasionally the old spirit manifests itself in some 
form or another we should not be surprised. There is great 
cause for gratitude that they have been so willing to learn 
of others as they have been, and this is especially a cause 
for gratitude when we bear in mind that many foreigners 
have been employed by the Japanese in government schools 
and various other positions who were in no way fitted for 
the work they were attempting to perform. 

The young men of Japan have come home from Yale or 
Johns Hopkins, from Oxford or Berlin, to discover that 
more than one man from other countries, was, through 
the ignorance of his fellow-Japanese, occupying a 
position for which he was not fitted. What wonder 
that, smarting under the injustice, there may have been 
uttered severe condemnation of foreigners and their work 
in Japan. 

The work of missions is slightly different from what it 
was when the missionaries first came to Japan. There are 
now many Japanese Christian men of unquestioned abil- 
ity. There is need of great care that in all relations with 
these men their voice be recognized and their views con- 
sulted. There is a possible dauger always that the mission-. 
aries, because they have the money, shall determine al] 
questions from their standpoint and afterward tell the 
native brethren what they have decidedtodo. The native 
brethren on their part are likely to be sensitive because 
they have not the money, and perhaps, overestimating the 
value of their greater familiarity with national life,are hurt 
if they arenot given a considerable voice in affairs, Said 
a consecrated and worthy Japanese preacher to me: ‘“*We 
want no more missionary daimios, we want Christian 
brothers.’”’ It is needful that care be exercised to convince 
the native mipvistry that we are brethren. More working 
side by side and shoulder to shoulder by missionary and 
native will remove another cause of discouragement on 
thepart of some. At the same time there is great encour- 
agement in the fact that so largea number of foreigners 
and missionaries are held in high esteem by Japanese, 
both high and low. 

There are few men who command the respect and esteem 
of the Japinese as does Dr. J. C. Hepburn, who has been 
in Japan since 1859. It was most interesting to note the 
respect and honor shown to Dr. D. B. McCartee, of the 
Presbyterian Mission, at the funeral of the American 
Minister, Mr. Swift, at Tokio, as he was met here and 
there by ministers of state and men of high rank. It was 
a most striking illustration of the fact that a man of abil- 
ity and deserving of respect will readily receive recognition 
at the hands of the Japanese. Are criticisms heard con- 
cerning the schools? It may be that there is room for 
improvement. Because a class of young men in an Ameri- 
can college criticise the institution no one thinksof giving 
up the institution or of saying that education is useless. 
It may be that sometimes the college becomes better. 
Schools in Japan may have been too largely on the American 
model and too little thought given to making them Japan- 
ese in character. Instead of being cast down and discour- 


aged, let there be encouragement in the deep interest taken 
on the part of the native Christians to make their schools 
the best possible. There is no ground for discouragement 
in the criticisms heard, It is but proof that Japan has 
advanced so as to be in a degree able to criticise, If she 
does not look on in awe at every act of the foreigner as she. 








once did, we may be enccuraged that the desire for progress 
is just as deep as ever it was, Christianity has a stronger 
hold than it ever bas had. There are fewer who put on 
Christianity because it is foreign than there were a few 
years since. There are more sincere, genuine Christians 
to be found in Japan to-day than ever before. Japan is 
nearer becoming a Christian nation to-day than ever, and 
Christians, both in Japan and America, instead of being 
discouraged at the outlook, ought to thank God and take 
courage. ‘‘ What hath God wrought?” is pre-eminently 
true ot this country and it was never a more true than 
now. 

‘* The isles shall wait upon me, and on mine arm shall 
they trust.” 


MALAYSIA. 


A YOUNG MISSION. 





BY THE REV. J. OG FLOYD, 
Missionary of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 


THE Malaysia Methodist Episcopal Mission was begun at 
Singapore, a city of two hundred thousand inhabitants, in 
1884, by Dr. J. M. Thoburn (now Missionary Bishop of 
India and Malaysia). 

It was purely a faith enterprise at the outset, as there 
was nd money from the Missionary Society to back it. But 
from the beginning the mission prospered,and its continued 
success has been remarkable. 

It now has an English-speaking Church whose pastor is 
entirely supported by the congregation. The church build- 
ing is worth $10,000, built and paid for by the congregation. 

The mission also has an Anglo-Chinese school of 400 
boys, with school property worth $20,000, and $10,000 in 
hand toward the erection of a new school building, now 
greatly needed, as the present buildings are far too small 
for the attendance, which is rapidly increasing. 

There are at present engaged in this mission four foreign 
missionaries with their wives, four foreign unmarried 
missionaries, aud two native preachers (one Chinese and 
one Tamil), besides several foreign and native teachersin 
the school. The Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, also has a representa- 
tive here in charge of a flourishing girls’ school. 

The mission here is doing work among the Enaglish- 
speaking residents, the Malays, the Chinese, and the 
Tamils. 

There is a Chinese church with an American missionary 
in charge, assisted by a native preacher: also a Tamil 
church, in charge of a native preacher. 

Both among the Chinese and Tamils, the work is very 
flourishing. 

A printing-press has lately been brought to the mission, 
and is now very busy printing hymns and tracts and the 
Gospel of Matthew in the Malay language. 

The Malaysia Mission has but a small appropriation 
from the Missionary Society, and it may be said to be doing 
more work for the amount of money invested than any 
mission belonging to the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

There is now much need of more moneyto be used in 
opening new work in these islands of the sea. 

The Mission has lately been re-enforced by the appoint- 
ment of the Rev. J. C. Floyd, of Michigan, as superintend 
ent, who arrived upon the ground early in March and has 
entered upon his work. He expects soon to plant new mis- 
sions in Borneo and elsewhere. 

The field is large, embracing the islands of the Malay 
Archipelago, with a population of 50,000,000 of people. 

There are at present scarcely twenty-five missionaries for 
all of these millions. 

The harvest truly is great and the laborers are few. May 
the Lord of the harvest send the laborers forth. 

Singapore, March 17th, 1891. 


** Prove me now herewith if Iwill not open the win- 
dows of heaven and pour you out a blessing that there 
shall not be room enouyh to receive it.” 


AFRICA. 


INTELLECTUAL PROGRESS AND UNREST IN 
NATAL. 


BY THE REV. H. M. BRIDGMAN, 
Missionary of the American Board. 





I HAVE just read with interest what Mr. Goodenough 
says in your edition of January 29th us regards the “‘ active 
demand for Zulu Bibles in South Africa.” That is true, 
and it ought to rejoice the hearts of those who have prayed 
and given of their means to Christianize the Zualus. There 
is no evidence that reading was ever a lost art among the 
Zulus, but that they are beginning to acquire that art 
the friends of the Board can now see. Whatever may 
have been the origin of the Zuluis of smal! account, as 
compared with the fact that he is beginning to attend to 
his alphabet and God’s Word. That they should spend 
money for “‘the Sword of Truth” rather than *‘ the 
Spear” of Charka, is hopeful. 

As for “‘writings epistolary” there certainly has been a 
great awakening within the last thirty years. Many of 
our stations have now a government daily post, whereas 
thirty years ago there was no post at all, except such as 
the missionaries organized and sent out once a week. Nor 
in those early days did I ever see, or at least very rarely, 
a letter written by a native. Now, presto, what a change! 
Even in this small, out of-the-way station, not infrequently, 
a balf-dozen, or a dozen letters come in and go out for na- 
tives in a day. These letters are full of business, friendship, 
requests, love—sometimes they are post-office orders, tele- 
grams, etc., just as among the white people, only I fancy 
there may be a larger predominance of love-letters; at any 
rate, the Zulu swains and lassies have learned to express 
themselves strongly and warmly in such matters! Usually, 
beginning in English, but, as they get down into the 
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deeper subtleties of life’s mysteries, they break forth into 
such a torrent of melting Zulu, as might route even hard 
hearted old Charka, were he still living. The result your 
readers may imagine; suffice it to say that costly bridal 
trousseaus, orange blossoms, Florida water, and Modjeska 
perfume, are about as common as apple blossoms in spring- 
time. Unfortunately, the Negro race are too great copy- 
ists, and this marriage event is the one, great, perfect day 
of the Zulu girl’s life—I mean she makes it out of all pro- 


‘portion to her environment—shoes and gloves, which she 


has never worn, she will have that day—not infrequently 
a perfectly sweet silk dress, made to order by the fair 
hands of some white lady artist—yet to-morrow she may 
go and throw herself @own in her new hut, or house, conto 
an earthen floor, among pots and kettles, with often hardly 
achair, table, or bedstead. Housekeeping begins often 
without even an ax, or bucket, or knife, or fork. But, of 
course, in these later years, there are. I am happy to say. 
many exceptions, and not a few have really good houses, 
well-furnished, and live ina very civilized way. The times 
are changing, and changing fast. Never was South 
Africa in such a ferment in the educational business, or 
in exploring life, and in a)l directions, and among all 
classes. Indians, Chinamen, Arabs, Zulus,with whites from 
every nation of Europe, jostle each other in the mad rush of 
events. Earth-hunger, and gold-hunger, are at present 
large factors in this boil. 

Bat the silent work of faithful missionaries of many 
boards, for the last forty or fifty years, have had much to 
do, especially among the native races, with this unrest, 
this, in many respects, intellectual, and, I may add, spirit- 
ualawakening. God and his Word, his Church and people 
are working in South Africa as never before. The ‘‘ whirr 
of the niveteenth century” isin the air. Of course all this 
makes the Devil especially active. For 5,000 years, so far 
as we know, be ruled here with undisputed sway; but the 
churches, with Bibles translated into our varied languages, 
with Y. M.C A’s, Y. W.C. A’s.,W. C. T. U's, Y. P. S.C. 

”’s., Bands of Hope, Blue Ribbon Armies, etc., etc , are giv- 
ing his Excellency of the Nether Kingdom such “‘a stir up”’ 
as he is not accustomed to in these parts. Have we come to 
the kingdom at such a time as this, that Cirristians in 
America shall ‘‘go back” on the prayers of their godly 
fathers and mothers of a generation since? In my youthful 
days it was the one burden and prayer in household and 
public devotion, *‘O Lord, revive thy work among the 
nations. Let those that sit in darkness see the great 
light and rejoice in that light.”” They asked that “the 
walls of ignorance and superstition might be broken 
down and Christ reign from sea to sea and from the 
rivers to the ends of the earth.’’ Well, the prayers of those 
good men have been and are being answered. The exclu- 
sive walls of Japan, China, Korea, and the walls of 
ignorance of Africa, as well as those formed by its Sahara 
Desert, its great unexplored region, are all down, flat as 
Jericho’s walls before the ram’s horn of Joshua. God has 
enlarged Japhet and succored Ham. 

Dare the American churches now cease “to follow up” 
the successes gained? Must we now pray: “O Lord, shut 
these open doors; let not the Gospel have too free a course’’? 
Shail we add a postscript to the prayers of our godly 
parents, thus: ‘‘O Lord, our parents did not mean that their 
prayers should be taken too literally?’’ No, no, that can- 
not be what you mean when “sluggish contributions” 
cause your burdened secretaries to shout across the ocean: 
“‘ Breakers ahead; back the Lord’s ship,’”’ just hold on, and 
your servant, astounded, cry out: ** Ay, ay, sir; our anchors 
are down, we have shut off steam, sent our smoke-stacks 
down into the hold, and are at present trying to twist to 
the mainyard arms a lot of old ‘ ugbleached calico’ as a 
most suitable propelling power, for these luxurious times. 
Let us humbly confess that we have undertaken too much, 
prayed too truly, and, as a cossequence, the Lord has 
opened upon us the windows of Heaven and poured out 
upon us ‘a blessing’ we (poor souls) are not able either to 
receive or handle.” 

Umzumbe, Natal, March 8th, 1891. 


RESPONSIBLE GOVERNMENT IN NATAL. 


BY THE REV. H. D. GOODENOUGH. 





A bill was passed last week to its third reading in the 
Legislative Council of Natal of so much importance in its 
bearing on mission work, that it will not be out of place to 
devote a short letter toit. The bill provides for the estab- 
lishment in Natal of ‘‘ Responsible Government.’”’ There 
is to be a legislature of one chamber elected by the voters 
of the Colony, a cabinet of six ministers, all members of 
the legislature and responsible to it, and a governor 
appointed by and representing Her Majesty, the Queen. 
All this is very prosaic, and it may be- asked what bearing 
it hason mission work. I will try and place before the 
readers of THE INDEPENDENT as clear an idea of the politi- 
cal situation of the natives in Natal as I can in a brief 
letter. 

The population of Natal consists of about 450,000 natives, 
40,000 Europeans, and 35,000 Indians. A few of the Indians 
have votes, and thus a direct voice in the government of 
the Colory. But of the large native population, not one, 
I believe, has a vote. The most of them are, of course, not 
fit to vote. Provision is made whereby under certain 
restrictions natives may become voters, but very few in- 
deed are likely to be admitted to this privilege, which can 
be had only after a probation of seven years, and then it is 
wholly at the discretion of the Governor. These are the 
provisions now, and they are continued under the new 
Constitution. All laws are continued. The only change is 
in the machinery of government. At present the governor 
and his cabinet constitute the government. Tbey are 
appointed by and are responsible to the Crown. There is 
a legislature which controls the purse, and legislates for 
the Colony; but about one-fourth of the members of the 
legislative body are such ez officio, and are the appointees 
of the Crown, Then, besides, the Crown has a veto on all 
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legislation, and in the case of any legislation affecting the 
native population injuriously in the opinion of the Crown, 
there is no hesitancy in exercising this veto. 

The new Constitution is intended to give, and does give, 
to the legislative council complete control of all classes of 
the population. The council consists of but one chamber, 
and there are no nominee members. There is no check 
upou legislation except that all legislation affecting a 
class only of the population, as the natives only, or the 
Indians only, must be referred to Her Majesty for ap- 
proval. But experience shows that the veto is rarely ex- 
ercised in the case of a Colony having “ Responsible Gov- 
ernment,’’ and measures once or twice vetoed will secure 
approval if persistently passed by the legislature of the 
Colony. The new Constitution will give to the white 
people of the Colony control over the native population, 
which it is bound to affect profoundly for good or ill, and 
it is difficult to forecast the future, and tell which will 
predominate. Among the supporters of the change are 
some warm friends of the natives and of mission work; 
but there are also many anxious to civilize the natives for 
the benefit of the whites, and these find no place for mis- 
sions in the process. 

Groutville, Natal, March 3d, 1891. 


NOTES FROM THE SHERBRO MISSION. 


BY THE REV. J. A. EVANS, 
Missionary of the United Brethren Church. 








Bishop Kephart, mentioned in my last, spent a few days 
in Rotofunk, after holding the Conference of Missionaries 
studying carefully the operations of the work in that 
headquarters of the Bompeh Mission. He next visited the 
stations in the Upper Kargboro region, where, within the 
last few years, more than one thousand have been per- 
suaded to accept the offers of salvation, and enrolled them- 
selves on the Church books, but from whom,unfortunately, 
tor the lack of money, some of the teachers have been with- 
drawn, or doubtless ere this thousands more would have 
been won for Christ. Returning to Shaingay from the 
Kargboro the Bishop, in a few days, tuok his final leave 
from that place aud people, except the few who, likethe 
writer, reluctant to bid adieu to one so fall of inspiration, 
followed him to Freetown, the capital of Sierra Leone, 
where the learned prelate delivered,on the 5th of February, 
a grand lecture on ‘'The Historical Past,’’ which was well 
received by a large representative gathering. He embarked 
the same evening on the steamer “Calabar” for England. 
The Bisbop’s visit, altho short, to the Sherbro district, bas 
been abundantly helpful to the missions, to which te has 
been sent as well as to the cause of Missions in general. 
Christian and civilized lands, could in no other way bestow 
greater benefits upon Pagan and semi-civilized lands than 
by sending out great and good men, such as it is often said 
are too much needed at home to be spared. The heathen 
world needs the object lessons of good liviag,and it requires 
a greater effort to live well in heat bendom than it does in 
Christendom. 

After my return from the Rotofunk Conference, I spent 

Sabbath, February Ist, in this place, holding and attending 
the ordinary services of our chapels, in which I found good 
spiritual interest, altho the attendance was not quite so 
good, ewing tothe illness and death of several in the com- 
munity. I next visited Freetown, where, after seeing the 
Bishop off, I had the pleasure of seeing a number of mis- 
sionaries, native and foreign, engaged in the city and 
village work of Peninsular Sierra Leone. Their reports, 
altho not unmixed with trials, were, on the whole, of 
success. Much of the work in the city is self-supporting, 
but can scarcely be regarded as mission work any longer; 
asthe Church has already become quite well established. 
There is, however, much need of development, as there is 
not yet that self-reliance which ought to be among an 
independent people; neither is there that distribution of 
labor and responsibility among church members so neces- 
sary to the life of church work. But the talent and ability 
are there; yes, 1 may say more, the Christians are, many 
of them, zealous and mean to do the best, but do not find 
out the way, hence there are crudities in their faith, but 
more in their practice. Among others of the foreign wis 
sionaries that I met was a Mr. Jadderquest from America; 
he is connected witha mission known out here as the 
Young Men’s Christian Association’s, ‘“‘ Mission to the 
Unevaugelized,” under the leadership of one Mr.Kingwap. 
The party at one time consisted of nine persons (seven 
men and two women), but in less than one year five (three 
men and two women) have died; the general impression of 
the public here is, that these people died from indiscretion 
rather than from the climate, hence they have been much 
criticised. But Mr. Jadderguest, who is a devoutly pious 
man, thinks that their sufferings have been in the line of 
duty and all for the Master; hence, when [ met him he was 
cheerful and hopeful notwithstanding so many of them had 
died and one only a short time before. In their house and 
under the shadows of the same walls from whence so many 
spirits had flown and in the presence of one so cheerful as 
Mr. Jadderquest, 1 must confess that I felt drawn nearer 
to the great I Am, and my own few trials so large before 
dwindled into nothing. 

At the American Wesleyan I met only Dr. Alice Harris, 
the Superintendent, the Rev. Mr. Johnston having lately 
gone home to America. Miss Harris had to some extent 
shared in the trials of the Y. M. C. A. missionaries, as Miss 
Dick of that party had after the death of Miss Kingman 
been, I believe, much with Miss Harrisin the family of the 
Rev. Mr. Johnston. Miss Harris spoke encourayingly of 
their work as a whole, but had been somewhat disappointed 
in the city, had found her profession (medicine) more 
crowded than she had expected, and hence less opportunity 
of supporting herself; along this line, too, she met with 
legal difficulty, the English laws of the colony not recogniz- 
ing her as a professional. However, she finds enough to do 
among the poor and déstitute to whom she can adminster 
to body and soul. But I must close to write again soon. 
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“ By terrible things in righteousness wilt thou answer 
us, O God of our salvation.” 


SYRIA. 
CHOLERA AMONG THE NUSAIRIYEH. 


BY MISS MATTIE R. WYLIE, 
Missionary of the Reformed Presbyterian Church. 


Perhaps in no way can the ¢ffect of hope in Christ he 
seen more prominently than in the wayin which a be- 
lievercan see bis dead “buried out of his sight,’’ orin 
the way in which he himself can meet death. It is said 
to be acharacteristic of the Syrian people to give way with 
childish dread in presence of danger or trial. This was 
evinced last autumn during thescourge of cholera that 
visited some parts of that country. ‘‘ With no faith,” as 
oue remarked, ‘‘ to serve as an anchor of thesoul,’” they 
were terribly alarmed. Even in places that escaped it 
many could scarcely sleep or eat,and they could talk of 
nothing but cholera. The death rate was fearful in many 
Places, especially in Antioch, Suadea, Hums, Killis, Idlib 
and Tripoli. -There is a mission in Antioch under the care 
of the Reformed Presbyterian Church, of Ireland. The 
m‘ssionaries are Rev. Jas. Martin, M.D., and his wife. 
The place is almost noted for its opposition to the Prot- 
estant religion. In the early part of the summer Dr. 
Martin was necessarily called to go home to Ireland. 
Mrs. Martin was left alone in charge of the Mission. 

The pestilence entered Antioch about the middle of Oc- 
tober. It carried away its victims with frightful rapidity. 
People began to flee from the town. Fabulous sums were 
paid for means of travel and for food to take with them. 
A number of the Protestants were too poor to go away. 
Mrs. Martin, feeling that she would be untrue to her God 
and to the trust reposed in her, remained to comfort and 
care for her people. Referring to a book of prescriptions 
her husband had given her, she found one for cholera. She 
distributed medicines and disinfectants to a great many 
persons. These were so effectual, that some with more 
courage than the average came to her for medicines and 
carried them to the sick, all of whom recovered, and are 
now tryipvg to discover ways in which to express their grati- 
tude. Some of these persons have heretofore been greatly 
opposed to Dr. Martin’s energetic evangelistic work, but 
since with softened hearts they attend divine service and 
listen with attention to the words of Life. Mrs Martin 
also and ber Bible woman find an entrance to read and 
teach the Word in places that have been closed to her in 
times past. 

The greatest number of deaths were from among the 
Moslems and Nusairiyeh. They are fatalists. They say 
that ** Cnolera is the sword of the Lord, put into the band 
of the Angel of Destruction, and he strikes only those 
whom the Lord bids him strike.”” So they will take neither 
precaution nor medicines to prevent or cure the disease. 

The populatior of Antioch is thought to be about twenty- 
five thousand. In six weeks it was reported that thirteen 
hundred persons died. Sometimes fiftyin one day were 
taken. A man who lived near a dry goods shop, said to 
Mrs. Martin: ‘My nerves are racked continually by the 
constant tearing of white muslin for winding-sheets for the 
dead.”’ It bas been a great comfort to these devoted mis- 
sionaries that they have the promise that God’s Word shall 
not return upto them void, and they hope that many to 
whom Dr. Martin, in time past, preached in the streets 
may bave, even at the eleventh hour, accepted of the Sav 
iour. Mrs. Martin, writing to a friend, said: 

“*Into what infinitesimal proportions the world and its con- 
cerns sink at a time such as we have passed through. Nothing 
but the Word of the Lord which abideth forever can comfort 
and sustain in times of soretrial. It seemed to me I could hear 
almost their voice and feel their presence during the daysof the 
pestilence, in which | was alone and had to keep up the faith 
and hope of our little band here, leading them to the‘ Rock that 
is higher than I,’ *There shall no evil befall thee, or plague 
come nigh thy dwelling.’” 

Suadea, or ancient Selucia, is one of the stations of the 
Latakia Mission. The schools of this place are under the 
care of Miss Cunningham, a young lady of Belfast, Ireland. 
She has a good knowledge of medicine. When the plague 
broke out there, her strongest pative teacher, with his 
family, left with all possible speed. She, with a courage 
aud faith that was almost sublime, remained at her post. 
For weeks she was alone, with no opportunity of seeing or 
hearing from any of the missionaries of other stations. 
Such strict cordon was established that not even letters 
were allowed to pass. Noone to whom she administered 
medicine died. 

Thus she, too, has found avcess to places till now inac- 
cessible. God has many ways of opening doors for the 
presentation of his truth. And sometimes it is ‘by terrible 
things in righteousness’’ that he answers our prayers. 
“O, God of oursalvation; who art the confidence of all the 
ends of the earth, and of them that are afar off upon the 
sea.”’ 





TURKEY. 
WORK IN CONSTANTINOPLE. 


BY THE REY. H. 0. DWIGHT, 
Missionary of the American Board. 





A Busy place in Constantinople is the house in Gedik 
Pasha, occupied by Mrs. Newell and Miss Jones. It is 
busy-during the week days with its day echool and its 
constant stream of callers for advice, religious inyuiry 
and general comfort. Thecallers are women of all de- 
nominations who are more and more drawn to a place 
where they can be sure of finding disinterested and sym- 
pathetic attention. It is busy on the week-day nights 
when a throng of young men come in to attend thé classes 
of a night school, and get incidentally ideas of the value 
cf pure religion, for which many of thefi would have long 
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on the Sabbath, beginning with the stragglers coming in 
about noon, who are allowed to sit and sing the hymn 
book through, and continuing two hours or more, when 
the increasing crowd of Greeks, Armenians and Protestanta 
are finally drafted off into rooms, according to age and 
sex,and are given, to the numberof two hundred and 
fifty or three hundred, a regular Bible-class lesson by a 
corps of intelligent and devoted teachers. And after the 
great crowd bas finally dispersed, the hum of work forthe 
good cause continues in the Christian Endeavor meeting, 
which immediately follows. 
Another busy place not far off is the room over the Coffee 
house reading room, in Koomkapou, under the care of the 
same ladies. In this room, late on Sunday afternoon, a 
congregation gathers to heara sermon from one of the 
missionaries. They fill the room, they crowd the stair- 
casein hopes tocatch a few words of the message cf life, 
they linger on the sidewalk outsidein the vain expecta- 
tion that some of those lucky enough to be in will be- 
come weary and come out before the sermon is done. 
There is nothing more inspiriting than the spectacle of 
the intense interest of these people, who will not gotoa 
Protestant church, and who have never heard these great 
themes handled intelligibly in theirown churches, and 
who flock about the preacher to express their gratitude. 
The Turkish police, suspicious of the purpose of great 
gatherings, have made an effort to close the Sunday-school 
at Gedik Pasha, but, thanks to the intelligent and friendly 
suggestions of Mr. Hirsch, the American Minister, they 
have apparently given up the attempt. But this building 
and the Coffee-house reading room at Koomkapou are 
rented buildings. To pay the rent money is needed. These 
places are neither of them churches, nor do they directly 
feed any church. Hence they come into the class of those 
outlying enterprises liable to be closed out when stringen- 
cy for funds requires a choice between cuttink off the sup- 
port of a pastor of a church or the expense of such outside 
evangelistic agencies. The state of the funds required the 
Board to cut off sixteen per cent. from its allowance for 
the mission this year, and two of the preachers to stated 
congregations in other parts of the city were dismissed. 
Now we have notice that a further and greater reduction 
must be made for next year. In that case, where is the 
money for rent for these places to come from? It is im- 
possible to see how these two enterprises, to save which 
from the steadily increasing pressure of reduction, such 
heavy sacrifices have been made elsewhere, can be longer 
defended against the destroyer. The dervishes, when they 
are hungry, draw tighter their belts, and thrust under 
them big stones to help fill the aching void. The mission 
at Constantinople gets a fresh tug at the constricting belt 
every time that the balancesheet shows that church- 
members at home use for their own pleasure gold which 
the Lord has intrusted tothem to use for him. Thestones 
that we are compelled to make to take the place of bread 
are becoming big and heavy. Is the burden to be increased 
until it is too great to stand under? 

Constantinople, April 23d, 1891. 


BULGARIA. 
PROGRESS IN SPIRITUAL LIFE. 


BY REV. J. F. CLARKE, 
Missionary of the American Board. 


WHEN Turkish oppression in Bulgaria ceased, the active, 
progressive capability of the nation, which had for a gen- 
eration been developing, at once showed a surprising vigor, 
and the past years have proved that the race is capable of 
claiming all the blessings of civilization and Christianity. 
Hundreds had gained a good education, and especially in 
the noble institution on the Bosphorus, founded by Mr. 
Robert, but from these educated ones few have become 
Christian workers in the field of the American Board, 
while some exert a decided influence for infidelity and have 
been the bitterest opposers of Evangelical Christianity. 

The mission schools, commenced in Philippopolis and 
Eski-Saghra, and removed to Samokov, in 1872, and the 
Girls’ Boarding School in Monastir, have, almost from the 
first, been blessed with spiritual results, and furnished 
nearly all of the seven pastors, about twenty preachers 
and twenty teachers and Bible workers in more than 
thirty-four places where there are congregations. A large 
part of the over one thousand church members are, more 
or less directly, the result of the work in the above institu- 
tions. From matiy centers now radiate the Christian 
influences which are blessing the nation. Earnest, live 
colporteurs have visited many places not otherwise reached; 
and of the Bible, which has been translated and repeatedly 
revised, many thousands of copies have been circulated 
aud are in the bands of the people who are fast becoming a 
nation of readers. One who has followed the onward 
progress of the work is often led to exclaim: ‘What has 
God wrought?” These changes in thirty years are full of 
encouragement. Yet there is much more to be desired. 
There are earnest workers who are laboring to the limit of 
their strength, and earnest givers ready to consecrate 
themselves and their property to the Lord, to an extent 
far greater than was true a few years ago. Yet the need 
of a radical change is very great in order that not merely a 
few should begin to realize what God wants of them, but 
that all preachers and all hearers be so filled with the Spirit 
that they will devote themselves wholly to Christ. Every 
worker, both American and Bulgarian, needs this per- 
meating influence of the Spirit, so that not only the tongue 
but the whole look and life shall show the deepest interest 
in the “sweet story of old” and a soul-absorbing love for the 
Saviour, and for all those for whom he came and died. 

March 81st. Since the above was written, while absence, 
sickness and other reasons have prevented its completion, 
the Spirit of God has come near a few places with a biess- 
ing. Commencing with a day for fasting and prayer, 
December 11th, generally observed among all the Bul- 
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led to self-examination and renewed consecration, a great 
blessing has been given. Earnest supplications were an- 
swered during the Week of Prayer by an interest in the 
mission schools and elsewhere, and some evidently began 
the new life. Thirty-one have already joined the churches 
in Philippopolis and Samokov and others have given their 
names for examination for the next communion. In other 
places there has also been evidence of the Spirit’s presence. 
In Haskovo eleven wish to unite with the Churcb, and in 
Monastir there has been much tender feeling; still a full 
outpouring of the Spirit is the great need of the Christian 
work in ali Bulgaria and Macedonia. Will not Christian 
friends pray especially for this great blessing? 

Other needs also are more and more pressing upon us. 
The appropriations of the American Board were last year 
cut down sixteen per cent. from the amounts given the pre- 
vieus year, tho the mission felt forced to send in requests 
for much more to meet calls for current work. In Ichte- 
man and Dubnitza the people have secured for themselves 
permanent chapels, and last year there were in both places 
efficient preachers and encouraging congregations of twenty 
to seventy. We wished these workers to remain, but the 
people could give but little for their support, and there was 
no alternative but to drop them. 

In Djumaya there was last year a very hopeful work, 
and twenty to fifty or more listeners continued to come 
as long as there was a preacher. Now the number has 
again fallen to the faithful two whose persistency has been 
long tried, and whose quiet influence is felt in all their 
place. 

The church in Sophia has done nobly the past two years, 
in the support of its pastor and other work, but first the 
American Board, and afterward the Bulgarian Evangelical 
Society, which had increased its aid, have been obliged to 
withdraw, because the means for assisting were lacking. 

In Seres there have for some time been interested Bible 
readers and some preaching in Greek, but a large part of 
the people are Bulgarians, and the surrounding village 
population is almost entirely Bulgarian. 

For several years we have been urging the occupation of 
this place as a Mission station. It is an important center. 
Ere long it may be too late. But no funds have been avail- 
able, and no men. There is now a good Bulgarian worker, 
capable, earnest and humble, who has proved himself effi- 
cient by years of experience. Would that he might be 
sent. But instead of means for this his salary has been 
cut down, so that he felt that he could hardly live on it, 
and others have suffered in the same way. The prospect 
before us is dark. 

Last year the Sophia pastor urged that the Mission be 
persistent and not leave a prosperous work to begin 
another elsewhere. He specified examples from which it 
seemed that our mission had so done. The experience of 
the past year seems to give added reasons for such an es- 
timate of our work. 

In planning for Christian preachers and Bible women 
and education for the coming year, it seems as if the close 
estimates of last year by which we were crippled must be 
much more close the coming year. It seems asif we must 
leave the work ourselves rather than have no means to 
support those agencies which are so essential to the ad- 
vance of true Christianity in this land. 

Another question which must come before us is the con- 
tinuance or not of the Zornitza, which has been a very use- 
ful means of scattering truth in Bulgaria and in Macedo- 
nia—going each week to many places where no other 
Christian influence could go. Some aid must come from 
some source, and, tho it will be a sad day to many readers 
of this useful paper, and perhaps sadder still to many of 
us who for years have rejoiced in the good done, yet the 
greatest good, looking at the work as a whole, may require 
this great loss. We are exceedingly weighed down by the 
prospect. Who will come over to Macedonia and Bulgaria 
and help? 

The meeting of the European Turkey Mi-sion commences 
in Philippopolis April 30th. Its members will gather with 
heavy hearts. We seem to be almost dazed by overwhelm- 
ing facts requiring retrenchment. The schools, the Zor- 
nitza and native agency call fcr advance, but we must 
withdraw. Let those who feel an interest in the work of 
Christ in Bulgaria remember us at the throne of grace. 


MEXICO. 
THE WORK OF SOUTHERN BAPTISTS. 


BY W. D. POWELL, D.D;, 
Missionary of the Southern Baptist Convention. 


THE Southern Baptist Convention has in Mexico 19 mis- 
sionaries, 15 native helpers, 34 stations, 24 churches, and 
7838 members. Last year there were 213 baptisms, and the 
churches contributed 31,430 55 to Home and Foreign Mis- 
sions. 

The churches are well organize! for aggressive work, 
and it is proposed to make the present year a marked era 
in our history. 

Madero Institute, a large and commodious college for 
girls, is filled to overflowing. The building must be en- 
larged to accommodate the great numbers who wish to 
avail themselves of its educational advantages. No school 
in any foreign field excels it in far-reacbing results. Twen- 
ty-five former pupils are in charge of municipal schools in 
this and neighboring States. The power of Romanism is 
destroyed, where the masses, and especially the women, 
are educated and taught to think for themselves. 

The Rev. A. B. Rudd, of Parras, reports many candidates 
for baptism on his field. The prospects are the brightest. 
He expects to build two chapels during the year. 

The Rev. A. C. Watkins, of Musquiz, is baptizing con- 
stantly. He expects to organize three new churches dur 
ing the present year. One of bis native assistants was 
formerly a priest in charge of the Cathedral in this city. 
He studied the New Testament, was converted, and joined 

our chucch. The first m'‘ssionary wh> labored in Mr. 
Watkins's fleld was the Rev. J»22 0. Westra, wao was 
murdered by the Indians in 1881. 
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The Rev. H. R. Moseley has charge of the church and 
schools in this city. The Sunday-school numbers125. The 
church house is usually well filled. The Spirit is moving 
in the hearts of the people. The pastor has baptized sev- 
eral the present year and others stand approved for bap- 
tism. 

The writer baptized four people in Patos recently in the 
presence of a large audience. 

The Rev. J. G. Chastain, of Matehuala, has organized a. 
new church, opened two new stations, and is greatly en- 
couraged in his work. , 

The Rev. H. P. McCormick is building a house of wer- 
ship in Zacatecas, a city of 65,000 inhabitants. It is to cost 
$5,000, one-fifth of which will be paid by the Leverings of 
Baltimore. Mr. McCormick reports many recent acces- 
sions. He has organized several churches, and allows no 
one to excel him in zeal and good works. 

The Rev. D. A. Wilson devotes his entire time to the in- 
terests of the church in Guadalajara, the third largest city 
in the Republic. He has baptized two converts recently. 
He is the able editor of our Sunday school helps. 

La Luz is the name of our denominational paper, pub- 
lished in Mexico City. Our Foreign Mission Board has 
never been taxed for its maintenance. No other evangeli 
cal paper pub.ished in Mexico can say as much. 

Saltillo, Mexico, March 15th, 1891. 


THE CONFESSIONAL AND TEMPERANCE. 


BY THE REV. JOHN HOWLAND, 


Missionary of the American Board. 


No one who has not seen it in operation where it is pro- 
tected by public sympathy, can realize the power of the 
confessional as an instrument for antagonizing evangelical 
effort and for choking the germinating seeds of truth. 
Loss of work, of homes and of social relations, the break- 
ing up of families and flagrant injustice on the part of 
persons in authority, are some of the many trials of Prot- 
estants in this “‘ holy” season. One poor man, driven from 
his native village by a mob a year ago, has been eking out 
a miserable support for himself and family by his trade of 
shoemaking, using a small capital loaned him by his sister. 
On going to confession, at the beginning of Lent, she was 
refused absolution as long as she aided a Protestant; so he 
was immediately deprived of his means of support. A few 
days later his landlady came to him with a warning to 
leave his tenement before sundown, as the priest had 
declared it impossible for her sins to be forgiven as long as 
she sheltered a heretic. So out he went, leaving his bed 
and table to pay for the rent he owed; to live as the fowls 
of Heaven until he found work. This same man refused to 
remove his hat, one day, not long since, when the “ host’’ 
was passing. It was knocked off and he was violently 
assaulted by a bystander, and both were taken to jail by 
the police. The believer would have spent a week in the 
penitentiary, had not a friend paid his fine. Mavy and 
varied instances might be cited to show that the more 
faithful one becomes to Rome, the more widely he devi- 
ates from the law and spirit of Christ. 

Working for temperance, in this land, is trying to stop a 
mighty current, fed by innumerable tributaries and hur- 
ried on by the impetus of a long and unimpeded descent 
through a deep and wide channel. It is especially encour- 
aging, therefore, when some result is seen, even tho it sink 
into utter insignificance in comparison with what remains 
to be done. A father, a recent believer in the Gospel, 
writes to the editor of our paper, El Testigo, that his 
son, a confirmed drunkard, was so moved by an article on 
temperance, that he made a supreme effort and seems to 
have completely and finally abandoned the fatal cup. The 
article was a translation of an illustration given in 
Peloubet’s Notes, and has been copied by several Mexican 
papers, among them one of the most fanatical organs of 
the Church of Rome, a paper which advertises and reports 
lotteries, bullfights, and similar excesses, thus taking the 
article into a circle of readers to whom such teaching has 
the advantage of novelty. 

The matter of absorbing interest for this mission con- 
tinues to be the struggle to hold the site of the proposed 
chapel. Police authorities, city council, Governor’s coun- 
cil, and the Governor himself, have successively wheeled 
into line with the ‘“‘Church,’” and present a solid front of 
attack. The matter is now before the Supreme Court, 
and there seems to be ground to hope that allaction by 
lower authorities will be reversed, and our title establish- 
ed; but itisan anxious time, as to lcse the case would 
not only involve the loss of the very best site the city 
affords, but it would be a very serious blow to the cause of 
the Gospel. This condition of things is to be explained 
only by clerical influence, brought to bear directly through 
the confessional, and indirectly by setting in motion a 
tide of popular feeling to which officials are unwilling to 
oppose themselves. Many of the subterfuges employed 
would be laughable, were the danger less serious. It 
makes one realize more than ever, that under military rule 
there is little in whichto trust except in an overruling 
Providence. 

QUADALAJARA, MEXiIco. April 6th, 1891. 


A MORMON RAILROAD. 


BY THE REV. JAMES D. EATON, 
Missionary of the American Board. 


The State of Chibuahua, with an area of 105.000 square 
miles, is the largest in the Republic; but it is sparsely pop- 
ulated. Mining and stock raising have been the principal 
industries, altho in fertile river bottoms are raised corn, 
beans, wheat, cotton and fruits; the first two crops named 
also being cultivated extensively on the uplands, when 
there is sufficient rain. 

To encourage immigration, the Federal Gove:ament 
offered to actual settlers Jands, transportation and certain 
privileges at the custom house. It is now several years 
since the Mormon agents, availing themselves of this “ con - 
cession,” brought in a large num ar of their owa people 











and located them in the northwestern part of this State; 
and the colonies ‘‘ Juarez” and “ Diaz,’’ the one named 
after the first president under the reformed constitution, 
and the other for the present chief magistrate, are said to 
have a population of twothousand souls. These have here 
maintained their reputation for industry and thrift, and 
as their wives and daughters work in the fields (a thing 
which is never permitted by the Mexicans), they have been 
able already to send to market a large surplus product. 
Their potatoes, butter, cheese and fruits are brought to 
this city in wagons, a distance of two hundred miles; and 
they furnish some supplies to the eating-stations on the 
line of the Mexican Central Railroad. 

There have been projected various branch lines of rail- 
road, te bring timber and ores from the mcuntains, and 
farm crops from the many distant valleys, and to carry 
back coal, machinery aad supplies of all kinds. Much sur- 
veying has been done, and a little grading and track-lay- 
ing; there was even the ceremony of driving a silver spike 
at the junction in this city, with speeches by the Governor 
and other dignitaries, followed by a champagne supper. 
But not a locomotive had been run. Now, however, the 
old ‘‘concession’? has been bought by a company, of 
which Mr. John W. Young, a son of Brigham Young, is 
Prssident; and under the name of the “ Mexican Pacific 
R.R.’’ the work of construction has actively begun at the 
Deming, N. M., terminus. The scheme embraces connec- 
tion not only with the Santa Fé route and Southern Pacific 
system at that point, and with the Mexican Central here, 
but also with harbors on the west coast. 

This enterprise will bring material prosperity to North- 
western Mexico, and will facilitate communication with 
our widely scattered mission stations. But it will enor- 
mously increase the Mormon immigration, which thus far 
maintains its peculiar institution of polygamy, and will 
oblige our few and small evangelical. churches to face prob- 
lems as difficult as those which confront the powerful 
Christian forces of the United States. Shail we not bave 
some of the re-enforcements we so greatly need from the 
great Republic on our Northern border? 

Chihuahua, Mexico, April 9th, 1891, 


a. 


THE REDUCED APPROPRIATIONS OF THE 
AMERICAN BOARD. 


BY JUDSON SMITH, D.D., 








FOREIGN SECRETARY OF THE AMERICAN BOARD. 





THE American Board is passing through an exceptional 
experience, and is presenting its work and needs to the 
Christian public with unusual frequency and earnestness. 
There is great danger that the resources at command will 
not keep pace with the growing work, that the force will 
not suffice to reap the harvests that are ripening to our 
hands; and it is but the instinct of self defense to place 
these facts repeatedly before the churches till they see and 
effectually avert the danger. The stirring appeals from 
the missiovaries in the field, the frequent statements and 
papers of the Secretaries and the Prudential Committee, 
the constant refrain of public addresses and sermons in 
rallies and field days, and on the Sabbath, all alike pre- 
senting the inspiring features of a great and prosperous 
work and pleading for its adequate support—these have 
been abundantly justified by the situation, and all to- 
gether have but imperfectly presented the facts of the case. 
The prospect that important posts in the foreign field must 
be neglected or abandoned, that native preachers and 
teachers in the midst of useful service must be dismiss« d, 
that a harvest ripened after long waiting and toil must go 
ungathered, all for want of means in the treasury of the 
Board, is one well calculated to touch the heart and call 
out a prompt and practical response. It is well that this 
great work of evangelizing the world should for some 
time and in this impressive way be held up to the mind 
and heart of the Christian public. The churches are not 
likely to overestimate the loss which threatens the work, 
or the need of instant and generous relief. 

The situation is not peculiar to the Board; the foreign 
missionary societies of other denominations feel the same 
unusual pressure, face the same urgent appeals, and strug- 
gle in the same exceptional way to meet the pressing needs 
of a growing work. The expansion of the field and of the 
work outruns the development of the resources by which 
their needs are to be met; and to an unwented degree the 
necessity is laid upon all these societies of repeatedly press- 
ing the claims of the work,®f appealing again and again 
to the liberality and the Christian loyalty of the churches 
and the individuals which sustain them. 

The reasons for restricted grants in support of the mis- 
sionary work of the Board forthe current year have already 
been publicly alluded to more than once; and yet it may 
be well, even at the risk of some repetition, to state them 
somewhat fully at the present time. There is nothing 
which any one could wish to conceal, and a clearer under- 
standing on some points may not only satisfy natural in- 
quiries but also deepen the wish and purpose to bring re- 
lief. The Prudential Committee is accustomed to make 
its appropriations for the missions a few weeks before the 
beginning of the year in which they are to be expended. 
Of the money they thus distribute not a dollar which 
comes from ordinary sources is in the treasury at the time 
their action is taken. It is to be received as donations from 
individuals and churches, or as legacies, in the course of 
the very year during which it is to be expended. The 
Committee is obliged, thus, to pledge itself to the missions 
for large sums which it does not have in hand, but which 
it must look to the constituency of the Board to supply. 
Itis necessary for the Committee, therefore, to forecast 
the resources of the Board as accurately as possible, in 
order not to go beyond them, and so incur a debt, in order 
also not to underestimate them, and so unduly cramp the 
work of the missions. The problem is one of such deli- 
cacy and perplexity that noone ean well understand it 
who has not ac ‘ually attempted its solution. Faith has its 
place and high use in this task: prudence and sound judg- 
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ment are no less in demand. The conditions of the prob- 
lem are not fixed and uniform, but vary not a little from 
year to year. It is impossible to lay down precise rules and 
limits beforehand; the situation of each year, at home and 
abroad, must be dealt with as it presents itself and according 
to its special features. And even with the best endeavors 
and the longest experience miscalculations and errors of 
judgment are likely to occur. 

Last November, when the Prudential Committee came 
to the duty of determining the appropriations for 1891, 
there were several special facts to be taken into the ac- 
count. In the first place, the Swett legacy, distributed 
according to the plan authorized by the Board, was so 
nearly expended that only about half as much remained 
for distribution as the average yearly expenditure from 
this fund. In the second place, the receipts from ordinary 
legacies had been unusally large for the year just past—at 
least $50,000 in excess of the average receipts from this 
source for the two preceding years. It was not thought 
prudent to anticipate a larger income from legacies for this 
year than the average of these later years. In the third 
place, the price of silver was at that time unusually high, 
and seemed likely to add many thousand dollars to the cost 
of maintaining our missions. In the fourth place, the 
receipts from donations, which had been steadily increas- 
ing year by year for many years, in the year just closed 
had showed an unusual advance. It seemed not prudent 
to count upon a greater advance for the current year than 
the last year had brought. Taking all these things into 
consideration, the Committee felt itself bound in prudence 
to anticipate an income of from $100,000 to $135,000 less than 
had been available for the previous year; and upon this 
basis of expectation the appropriations for 1891 were voted. 

The estimates from the missions, which as usual were 
before the Prudental Committee for their guidance in 
voting supplies, presented all the wants of the fields, as 
they had been considered and agreed upon in the annual 
meetings of the several missions, While the missions pre- 
pare their estimates with great pains, and study the rost 
careful economy, they recognize the probability that it 
will not be possibleto supply all that they ask; and as 
matter of fact, the Committee has never been able to grant 
all the requests thus presented by the missions; so that 
in declining this year to make the appropriations sufficient 
to cover all the mission estimates, nothing unusual was 
done. But this year the Committee felt itself obliged to 
place unusually strict limitations upon its grants for the 
reasons briefly named above. Not a dollar that in the 
judgment of prudence couid be counted upon wés with- 
held ; and still the appropriations failed to provide even for 
the regular work of the missions at it had been carried on 
in previous years. The amount of regular evangelis‘ic and 
educational work thus unprovided for, which had been 
provided for in former years, was about sixteen per cent. 
of the whole, This shrinkage fell on the older mi-sions in 
Turkey and India, in China and Japan, and in Africa, and 
fell upon all these missions in essentially the same degree. 
This limit in appropriations is felt exclusively in the 
evangelistic and educational work of the missions, because 
it is the fixed policy of the Board, the propriety of which is 
obvious, that the support of the missionaries shall be a 
primary charge upon the treasury. The fact that the 
number of missionaries in service hasincreased within the 
last two years from 472 to 533, caused the limit above 
named to fall with somewhat added weight upon the mis- 
sion schools and the native agency. The wisdom and pro- 
priety, however, of thus sending out new missionaries to 
the field cannot well be questioned. A growing work calls 
for a constant enlargement of the force in charge, and is 
dependent upon such re-enforcement. And the additions 
of the last two years to the mission staff were urgently 
requested and eagerly welcomed by the missions, and it 
seemed tothem to fall far short of their imperative needs. 
But, of course, it made an addition to the expenses of the 
Board, and for the time has somewhat diminished the 
amount available for the general work. 

The sum which was actually appropriated left some six- 
teen per cent. of the regular work in the older fields unpro- 
vided for; andour missionaries have been studying with 
anxious thoughts how to adjust their work to this limita- 
tien with the least harm and loss. It is a hard and unwel- 
come task, and it is not strange that they cry out at the 
necessity and ask if it cannot be remedied. The appropria- 
tions were as large as prudence and faith would warrant; 
and they will be enlarged as soon as the state of the treas- 
ury will permit. Inthe course ofthe last year, nearly $60,- 
000 were thus added to the original grants; and the Com- 
mittee is ready this year, at the first opportunity, to send 
aut to the missions the money which the churches place at 
their disposal. Indeed, Providence seems to be graciously 
intervening in our affairs, so that this question of additional 
appropriations to meet the most urgent needs will soon be- 
come a practical one. Silver has nearly regained its former 
value, and the cost to our missions from this cause is likely 
to be much less than was apprehended when the appropria- 
tions were made. The amount already received from ordin- 
ary legacies and donations already exceeds the amount 
from these sources at the same time last year by a cheering 
sum; and the prospect is steadily brightening. The appeals 
from abroad and at home have not beenin vain. The present 
discouragement on mission fields need not continue many 
weeks longer, ifthe churches continue to come forward 
with the necessary gifts. The existing reduction in native 
agency and schools can easily‘ ba reduced one-half, can be 
absolutely relieved, if the diminished income from other 
Sourc 2s is made good by individual gifts. The steady gain 
in the receipts of tha Board from ordinary sources during 
the last few years has continued and even been accelerated 
so farduring the current year; apd if it can be duly main- 
tained in the monthsand years that lie immediately be- 
fore us, the burden will be lifted and our main anxieties 
will vanish away. 

, The present exigency and the appeals it has evoked are 
steps to some worthy end, and are to be welcomed and not 

deplored. Without doubt there is a divine meaning and 





purpose in them deeper than we are wont to penetrate. 
The time is at hand when the work of foreign missions is 
to be greatly accelerated; when its results are to be multi- 
plied beyond all past example, and great multitudes of the 
unevangelized are to be brought quickly into the Kingdom, 
For such a time the missionary force must be greatly 
augmented, and missionary expenditure must be on a far 
larger scale. Already the laborers for these fields are 
thronging upon us beyond all precedent. The number of 
volunteers for foreign missions among the students in the 
colleges and seminaries of the United States and Canada 
alone exceeds to-day the entire force from Protestant 
Christendom now in the mission field. And the number is 
sure toincrease. This fact alone signalizes the advent of a 
new era in this work. What the educated and leading 
youth of the day thus embrace in their hearts and deepest 
devotion, the Christian wealth and strength of the age will 
sustain and press forward to increasing success. This is 
the supreme appeal of the hour, that the wealth of our 
churches, in some fit proportion to the grandeur of the en- 
terprise and the majesty of the opportunity that greets us, 
shall take up this work of evangelizing the lost nations and 
carry it on to speedy and universal victory. 
Boston, Mass. 








Che Sunday-Sehool. 


LESSON FOR MAY 24th. 
CAPTIVITY OF ISRAEL.—II Kin@s xvii, 6-18. 


Nores.—-‘ The King of Assyria.’”’—From the mention of 
Shalmaneser in verse 3, one might conclude that it was he 
who, as “‘ King of Assyria’ captured Samaria. But during 
the three years of siege mentioned in verse 5, King Shal- 
maneser had died, and he was succeeded by Sargon, who, in 
his own records on an inscription, claims to have captured 
Samaria in the first year of his reign. The date is 721 or 722 
B.C. “Carried Israel away.”—This extraordinary 
plan of deporting the whole population of a captured coun- 
try, and putting others in their place, was usual with the 
Assyrians, who did it quite as much as a matter of pride 
and show of power as for political reasons. “Tn Halah, 
and in Hobar, on the river of Gozan, and in the cities of 
the Medes.’’—There is considerabie question as to where 
these places were. Probably Halah andHobar were about the 
river Kbabir, a tributary of the Euphrates, and Gozan wes 
the region sometimes called Gauzanitisin the upper waters 
of the Khabir. The Medes, of course, were the people of 
Media much farther to the east. These people were prob- 
ably soon mixed with the heathen around them, and so 
became always ‘the lost tribes.” * Did secretly.’’— 
Idolatrous rites and mysteries done in secret, of which we 
often hear. * High places.” —Sbrines generally built 
on hiils.—‘* From the tower of the watchman to the fenced 
city.”—From the most obscure place where a shegberd 
watched his flock. “Pillars” of stone——‘‘ A sherim.”— 
Wooden columns. These were not “idols ”’ and *‘ grooves,”’ 
as inthe common, inferior version, but pillars, or columns, 
before which worship was paid, ‘Followed vanity,”— 
Idolatrous worship. “ Through the fire.’—Burnt in 
honor of Moloch. 

Instruction.—The delayed judgment at last came. It 
had been two or three hundred years since Jeroboam I 
made the calves in Bethel and Dan, and many threatenings 
had been uttered; but at last judgment was ripe. God does 
not pay all his deb‘s on the first Saturday. 

israel’s sin was against a God who had given them every 
benefit. He had brought them out of Egypt, had driven 
out the nations before them; as yet they rejected him and 
preferred the idols of the nations about them. A sin 
against one who has done us constant mercies is peculiarly 
heinous, 

Such sin as that of the Israelites was very foolish. They 
left the God who had delivered them to worship gods whose 
people bad been conquered and driven out; just as Ahaz, 
after conquering Damascus, saw a beautiful altar there, 
and returned to build in Jerusalem one like it to the con- 
quered god. No wonder Ahaz has been called the ‘‘Sot- 
tish conqueror” of the god Rimmon. 

Idolatry and sintend to multiply themselves. Jeroboam 
I began with two idels, two golden calves, and the people 























ended with idols everywhere they could put one. ‘ Evil 
men and seducers shall wax worse and worse.”’ 
In the middle of the lesson the prophets come in. The 


people had first committed idolatry; then the prophets ap- 
pear and rebuke them; then the people reject the prophets 
and go on in worse and worse idolatry; and then comes the 
end of their nation. 

God does not punish people for their sins without due 
warnisg. Prophets, preachers, teachers, parents, friends, 
may be depended on to warn every sinner. If one goes 
astray, he goes astray willfully, and against sufficient 
warning. 

Sin indulged 1n after warning becomes more wicked and 
more dangerous. ‘ He that being often reproved, harden 
eth his neck, shall suddenly be cut off, and that without 
mercy.”? One who has gone in bad ways, drinking, or in 
apy other sinful habit, and has been warned faithfully, 
gets into a hopeless condition. People givehim up. They 
expect him to come to the gutter, the poorhouse, the 
drunkard’s grave, the penitentiary. It does not surprise 
anybody if he becomes a tramp or a convict. 

It is a very sad statement that the Israelites caused their 
sons and their daughters to pass through the fire. They 
not only sinned and suffered themselves, but they made 
their children sin and suffer. They even killed them in 
their sin. It is a fearful thought that wicked people ruin 
their own children. The children of drunkards or thieves 
become drunkards and thieves. A man who is himself 
loose in character, given to indulgence and idleness, sets 
an example that will perhaps destroy his sons and daugh- 
ters. They who should protect their children and teach 
them virtue, offer them instead as a saerifice to Satan. 





The punishment, if delayed, came in its time. ‘‘ The 
wages of sin is death,’ and it is sure and will not be 
cut down. We can see it all about us. We can trace 
any loss of character to its cause in bad habits. We do 
well, when we see a great catastrophe, to asx why it hap- 
pened. This woman jumped from a ferryboat; this man 
became disgraced; how did it begin? There is always 
some sin that has earned its wages. 

The tribe of Judah was left, and only because it had not 
sinned as Israel had. It had sinned a great deal, but there 
are gradations of sin. A very corrupt nation perishes 
sooner than a partially corrupt one. The good preserve 
and save the evil fora long time. Ten righteous may save 
a city. The few teachers who are trying to bring up the 
young in the fear of God are the salt of the earth. 








Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 


BADGER. §. D., Knoxville, [a., accepts call to Creighton, Neb. 
BANKS, F. P., Waynesfield, O., resigns. 

BEARDSLEY, W. W., Randolph, N. Y., resigns. 

BONHAM, C. L., Belfast, N. Y.. resigns. 

Boman. Louis 8., Medfield, Mass., called to Randolpb, 





DOUGLAS, C. T., Turners Falls, called to Brockton, Mass. 

FLANDERS, ©. K., Norwich, Conn,, called to Franklin Park 
and Cliftondale, Mass. 

set 3 C. L., Medford, Mass., accepts call to Usquepaugh, 


GAMER, W. V., Bridgeport, Conn., resigns. 

HEATH, FRANK A., West Acton, Mass.. accepis call to Bing- 
hamton, N. Y. 

LUTHER, R, M., Philadelphia, Penn.. accepts call to Newark, 
N. J. 


MERRICK, O. M.. Perryville, 0., accepts call to Kendallville, 
Ind. 


MITCHELL, Uri, Univ., Cortland, accepts call to Horsehead. 
N. Y. 


RITZMAN, WI.LLtAM, Bridgeport, Conn. 
SHADWICOK, G. W., Raritan, I11,, accepts call to Sheffield, Ia. 
TATE, Henry W., Tiverton, R.1., called to Fremont, Neb. 
WYMAN, D. T., West Somerville, Mass., accepts call to Lewis- 
ton. 
CONGREGATIONAL. 


AMSDEN, SAMUEL H., Gilmanton, N. H., resigns. 

BERLE, ApDOLPH A., Wareham, called to Brighton, Mass. 

BLACKMAN, Virait, Bangor Sem., accepts call to Green's 
Landing, Me. 

CATE, 1’ ee H., Cheboygan, Mich., accepts call to Blooming- 
ton, 

COLLEY, J. R., New Duluth, Minn., resigns. 

FISHER, Samvutt V.8., Minneapolis, called to Oak Park, Minn. 

FLOYD, GeorGe, Mound Forest, accepts call to Lockport, Ill. 

FREY, Tuomas A, Yale Sem., called to Biddeford, Me. 

GORDON, CHARLES E., Webster, accepts call to Lyme, N. H. 

GRIFFITH, WILLIAM, Syxeston. N. D., resigns. 

HADLEY, Wicuis A., Newburyport, Mass., called to Lyndale 
ch., Minneapolis, Minn. 

HALL, Joun C., Hudson, accepts call to Sutton, Mass. 


HARDY, MtLuarD F.. West Povisten, Mass., accepts call to 
Nelson and Harrisville, N. 

HUDSON, Dorr A., Yale Sem., accepts call to Cherryfield, Me. 

IMES, BENJAMIN A., Memphis, Tenn., resigns. 

KEBBE, Davin L., Yale Sem., called to Southwick, Mass. 

LEWIS, THomas J., Tremont, Me., accepts call to East Andover, 
N. H. 

METCALF, Aqua Gettysburg, 8. D., called to New Brigh- 
ton, Min 

MOUNTS, 8amvEL A., Meth., accepts call to Beechwood and 
Central, Ind. 

MYERS, Joun C., Naperville, Ll., resig ns. 

NASH, C. 8., Hartford, Conn., accepts Professorship of Homi- 
letics and Pastoral Theology, Pacific Sem., ae Cal. 

NICHOLS. Joun R.. Cleveland, called to Medina, O 

PASKE, WIL1AM J.. Pierce. Neb., resigns. 

PA YNE. Henry S., Wabaunsee, Kan., resigns. 

PLACE, LORENZO D., Bath, H.. resigns. 

POGSON, JOHN, Massena. N ¥. resigns. 

PORTER, T. ARrruuR, becomes pastor at Mazomanie, Wis. 

POST. Rosw et. U., Springfield, Lil.. called to Conneaut, O. 

PRESCOUPT, GrORGE W., Sturgeon “Bay, Wis., accepts call to 
Chandlerville, Ill. 

RADFORD, Water, Lyndon, I!1., resigns. 

REES. Rees J.. Oberlin Sem., called to Muonsville, N. Y. 

ROGERS, Wy rendon. Sebastoy olo, called to Green Valiey. Cal. 

by 2k Isaac B., Menasha, Wis., accepts cail to Crete, Ll! 

SANDBROOK, WILLIAM, Lovell, Me., withdraws resignation. 

SCOTT, George H., First ch., Ipswich, Mass., resigns. 

Hythe Grigeat L.., Harlan. Ia., sengne 

SHURTLEFPF, E. W., inst. May ist. P mouth, Mass. 

VINC ENT. Samvet L., Bridgewater, called keg ‘Benson, Vt. 

WALKER. JOSEPH N., Brighton, Vt., resign 

babe -—~ ty . emmarrmes F., Oberlin Sem.. called to South Hart- 


NX, 
ZENOS, Pror. A. C., Hartford, Conn., accepts call to professor- 
of ecclesiastical history, McCormick Theo. Sem., 
tn cago, Ill. 
PRESBYTERIAN. 


ADAMS. Joun E., Princeton Theo. Sem., called to Ross 8t. 
chb., gBecoklyn. . ws 

cua as.” ILLIAM H., Auburn Theo, Sem., accepts call to 
clmir 

one. 8 JouNn W., Bloomington, Ill., accepts call to San 


ERDMAN, © ay inst. May 8th. Overbrook, Pest. 
. H. G., Fremont. Neb., called to Pasadena 
in tf R., Pataskala, Ohio, accepts call to Hebbille Dawe. 
w. ¥F. -» inst. May 38d, Aima, Mich. 
MCCLELLA ND. H. iT estern Theo. Sem., accepts call to 
Pitsburg, Pen 
McGOGNE A. Z.. 09 "Peoria, lil, accepts call to Huron, &. D. 
POST, eats, Mitwau kee, Wis., died Mary 8th, aged 70. 
Berore’ Georce, Alma, called to Muir, Mich. 
REA ~— , W. G., Alexandria, accepts call to Slippery Rock, 


Pen 
RIGGS. A .B., inst. May 18th, Seventh ch., Castonall, oO. 
SALMON, EDGAR P., Knowlesvilie, N. Ye, resigns. 
SCHLEUTER, H. C., Philadelphia, Penn., accepts call to Balti- 


SIMMONS. J . P., Traverse City, Mich., died May 3d, aged 64. 
WARK EN, J. M. C., Ballard, Wash. resigns. 
YOUNG, ALEXANDER H., Newton, N. J., resigns. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


BEARLE, A. A., Evang. Asso., inst. May 17th, Brighton, Mass. 
CLAYTON, CBARLES L.. Unit.. inst. May Ist, Pomona, Cal. 

DE PRE E, P., Ref., Grand Rapids, Mich., resigns. 

GIBB, ah, Univ., Decatur, Iil., resigns. 

GIV rEN, L. L., Free Baptist, Dexter, accepts call to Deerfield Cen- 


ter, Me. 
7 S. P., Meth. Epis., Watertown, N. Y.. died May 6th, 


64. 
KENN EDY. J. A., United Pres., New Wilmington, accepts call 
to Pniladelpbia, Penn 
KNOX. T. a United Pres., Tiro, O., resign 
LAWRIE, A. G., Univ., Erie, Penn., died May 4th, aged 75. 


MARS HALL, Yano, Univ., inst, "May 3d, Beverly, Mase 
wey + oy 4 aheg , Ref. , Schuylerville, accepts call to Fort 
NORTON. Joan, Meth. Epis., Farmington, Me., died April 80th 


SHIELDS, Jonny, Meth. Epis., Frenchtown, Penn., died May 6th, 
WALDRON, O. W.., Free Baptist, inst. May 1st, Concord, Me. 
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Literature. 


(Tne prompt mention in our list of **Books of the 
Week” will be considered by us an equivalent 
to their publishers for all volumes received, 
The interests of our readers will guide us in 
the selection of works for further notice,1 





FROM THEBES TO DAMASCUS 
WITH A PHOTOGRAPHER.* 


Messrs. CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS have 
republished, in book form, under the gen- 
eral title, In Scripture Lands, a collection 
of magazine articles by Mr. Edward L. 
Wilson, The aim of the series is stated 
to be the satisfaction of a personal want: 

“TI wanted to see pictures of the places 
made sacred by Scriptural history which 
were not idealized by the pencils of those 
whose sympathy with art too often rode 
over truth; I wanted to see such pictures 
accompanied by descriptions free from 
either the shallow sentiment of the super- 
ficial tourist, the narrowness of the enthu- 
siast, or the arbitrariness of denomination- 
alism; I likewise wanted them connected 
with data and textual references which 
should give me helpful hints for the further 
study and enjoyment of the events that 
have made the Scripture lands the most in- 
teresting of any in the world.”’ 

Mr. Wilson thus indulges an implied 
reflection and criticism which is as unde- 
served asitis ungracious ; and it is an 
extremely unhappy one to serve as a 
justification for a new work by himself. 
Recent pictures of Palestine, by such 
artists as David Roberts, Holman Hunt, 
Henry A. Harper, and others, are free 
from apy desire or attempt to override 
truth. Of late no book pertaining to the 
Holy Land has offended through arbi- 
trariness of denominaationalism; such 
as have been brought out are abundantly 
supplied with textual references. And, 
as for emancipation from the shallow 
sentiment of the superficial tourist, it is 
not reached in this volume, for it has 
little besides superficial observation and 
shallow sentiment to offer. Enthusiasts 
do not usually sin by narrowness; and 
Mr. Wilson’s enthusiasm is so very broad 
that it would have been better narrow. 
Indeed, Mr, Wilson is a rampant impres- 
sionist, running hither and yon after 
whatever is novel, striking, sensational, 
or anything capable of being written up 
for effect, no matter how trivial it may 
be, leaving the important things un- 
noticed, if not picturesque or useful for 
a telling paragraph. In this particular 
Mr. Wilson’s matter falls far below that 
of “The Land and the Book,” by Dr. 
Wm. M. Thomson, whose observations 
are always instructive, and never descend 
to the humorous or strain after artificial 
interest. Of course, such a product will 
prove entertaining to thuse who through 
it form an acquaintance with Oriental 
ways and learn about experiences in the 
East, for the first time. All who seek 
diversion merely will be gratified by this 
narrative of personal adventure more 
than by any book since Mr, J. L. Stephen’s 
‘Incidents of Travel in Egypt, Arabia 
Petrwa and the Holy Land,” not to men- 
tion Mark Twain’s ‘Innocents Abroad.” 

And still there is an unsatisfactory ele- 
ment pervading Mr. Wilson’s notions and 
sketches—a nebulesity which makes him 
hard to be understood frequently. Many 
of his thoaghts and much of his word- 
picturing turn out to be so ill-defined as 
to produce vagueness instead of vivid- 
ness, and confusion instead of clearness, 
in the conceptions of his readers as well 
as his own. Often he is unable, or, at 
any raté, fails to hit upon the salient 
traits of the object or scene he wishes to 

represent, and then by correspondingly 
graphic language to put those who take 
up his book in his place. From the top 
of Mount Serbal Mr. Wilson remarks: 
‘“‘It was down toward the south where 
Moses lost his way.” What does he mean? 
From Etham in the edge of the wilder- 
ness onward Israel was divinely guided 
by the pillar of a cloud and of fire. 

A still more serious deficiency in Mr, 
Wilson’s work is a disregard of scientific 
accuracy. 





* t~ Scripture Lanps: New Views OF SACRED 
Piaces. By Evwarp L. WrLson. With one hun- 
dred and fifty Illustrations trom Original Photo- 
graphs by the Auther. New York: Charles Scrib- 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
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It is astonishing, for instance, how 
many diverse forms the altars of Baal 
took on, in ancient times, in Palestine. 
When Lieutenant Conder crossed the 
river Jordan into Perea and climbed the 
ascent of Mount Nebo, an innocentcrom- 
lech-dolmen, of three slabs set on edge, 
surmounted by a capstone, instantly be- 
came in his eyes one of the altars of Baal 
upon which Balaam and Balak offered 
sacrifice; and the wonderful discovery 
was immediately exported back to Eng- 
land and announced to the world. When 
Mr. Wilson crossed the valley of the 
Wady Arabah and climbed the ascent of 
Mount Seir, an innocent extinct thermal 
spring at sight became in his eyes an 
altar of Baal; and he, too, announces his 
discovery with assurance and a full-page 
illustration; the deep depression in the 
center, through which the hot water 
welled up, ** was designed, no doubt, to 
catch the blood ;” the circular basin 
around it was the altar proper; the over- 
flow of ‘‘a small drain drilled through the 
rock and leading into a tank,” is left un- 
explained; the stairway by which the peo- 
ple of Petra came up to make use of the 
water in the days of the geyser’s activity 
brought them there to sacrifice; ‘‘a tiny re- 
cess hewn at the left of the stairway,” is 
the place ‘*where the pans, shovels, basins, 
flesh-hooks and censers may have been 
stored by heathen priests;” below—‘ still 
another tank filled with good water and 
containing some comical little fish,” is of 
no significance to him. What form may 
we expect the altar of Baal to assume 
nex!? 
In like manner, Mr, Wilson has some 
hitherto unknown information to give 
respecting the way the new moon used to 
be announced in Palestine in ancient 
times. It has always been understood to 
be a matter of history that the Jews, 
even in their later priods, depended on 
astronomical observation or the tirst 
glimpse of the lunar crescent in the radi- 
ance of the western sunset sky, for the 
beginning of anew montb. The earliest 
actual witness of the young moon has- 
tened to the members of the Sanhedrim 
sitting at Jerusalem in the great court 
called Beth Yaazek to inform them, and 
upon his testimony they determined the 
date of the month and fixed its feast- 
days. Immediately, the announcement 
was forwarded to the Jewish provinces 
in every direction by means of fires kin- 
dled upon mountain tops—to the Hebrews 
residing upon the banks of the Euphrates, 
for example, by a signal fire lighted upon 
the Mount of Olives from whence the 
news was thus signaled to the Horn of 
Sartaba dominating the Jordan Valley, 
from there to Gerufnia, thence to the 
Mountain of the Haurdn Jebel ed-Duriz, 
and thence across the desert to the final 
station Beth Balthin in Babylonia. At 
length, however, Mr. Wilson would re- 
verse this course of signaling. Standing 
on the Mount of Olives he teaches: 
**Upon the bare rocks the watchmen 
stood eager to catch the first glimmer of 
the torchlight signal from their fellows 
stationed upon the mountains of Moab, 
and quickly repeated the sign to the priests 
at the Temple that they might know when 
the new moon made its appearance above 
the eastern horizon.” 


And yet—and yet, probably the old su- 
perstition that the moon on entering upon 
a new lunation makes its first appearance 
in the western heavens, and the course of 
its announcement to the Babylonians ran 
from west to east, will remain unshaken. 

Mr. Wilson pursues a disingenuous 
course in regard to the singular theory, 
placing Mount Calvary on the hill proxi- 
mate to the Grotte of Jeremiah, outside 
the northern wall of Jerusalem. He 
does not come out fairly and squarely in 
favor of this absurdity, but acknowledges 
that he secured views which he thought 
would help solve the question, and he 
reproduces Dr. Charles S. Robinson’s arti- 
cle from the Century Magazine, which 
does frankly present and warmly plead 

for it, the pictures of which, he says, 
were taken from the views of his own 
camera, If so, he knows perfectly well 
that Dr. Robinson’s illustration entitled 





little hollows are imagined to stand for 
eyes, by introducing below them a yawn- 
ing cavern for a mouth where nothing of 
the kind exists. Mr. Wilson’s photo- 
graph cannot show anything except a 
very slight undermining of the base of 
the cliff, scarcely deep enough to cast a 
shade of a shadow—an insignificant 
recession which no right-minded man 
would attempt to construe into a mouth; 
and he must be fully aware of this when 
he republishes Dr. Robinson’s strange 
violation of nature and fact. The Gospel 
of Christ is not confirmed, and the truth 
is not discovered by such inventions. 
So far from inserting a mouth into the 
rocky precipice, one of the chief advo- 
cates of this eccentric theory is unable to 
recognize even the two elevated cavities 
as having any connection with, or resem- 
blance to, the eyes of a fancied skull. 

‘In the limestone of which that hill is 
composed there are certain natural holes, 
as there are in all such formations, and I 
am surprised to learn that certain persons 
speak of these as ‘eye-sockets,’ in the 
ekull-hill. Such a suggestion does not 
deserve a moment’s consideration.” Thus 
does Dr. Merrill put such visionary man- 
ufacturers as Dr. Robinson and Mr. Wil- 
son to shame, 

According to the latter, also, the 
mountains of Tih lie on the Egyptian side 
of the Red Sea. From the hights on the 
east of Wady Arabah, one day’s journey 
routh of Petra, the Mediterranean Sea 
was visible, now and then, as a long, 
silvery line, together with the vineyards 
of Gaza for miles of their length—which 
is more than Dean Stanley claimed from 
the summit of Mount Hor. The Cave of 
Adullam is a vast, informal black cafion 
or abyss in the earth. Hebron is the old- 
est town in the world which has main- 
tained a continuous existence—the palm 
commonly yielded to Damascus. The 
so-called Pools of Solomon really ‘“ are 
three characters in deep, clear intaglio, 
cut in the hills by his hand.” The shores 
of the Dead Sea are lined with pumice- 
stone, and its blue waters cover the fated 
cities of Sodom and Gomorrah. The 
Semitic word Aboo means ‘*‘ son.” The 
branch of the Jordan at Banias is equal 
in power to Fall River in Massachusetts. 
And there was once an era when Herod 
ruled in Phenicia—statements, some of 
which remind one of marvelous Sir Jobn 
Maundeville, 

The main excellence of Mr. Wilson’s 
book lies in the exceptionally good qual- 
ity of its illustrations. But even here its 
author is not as candid and just as he 
ought to be; for he leaves the impression 
that this merit is due to his own accom- 
plishments as a photographer; whereas it 
is due to the skill of the artists who from 
his photographs drew the pictures and of 
the engravers who were employed at 
great expense by the magazines. Mr. 
Wilson nowhere confesses this, and no- 
where gives the credit he should to Harry 
Fenn and other masters of the pencil and 
the burin to whom the most attractive 
feature in the volume is due. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Wilson’s journey 
added nothing whatever to our acquaint- 
ance with biblical geography; and it isa 
matter of no small regret that asa liter- 
ary guide he is unreliable. 
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Charles Grandison Finney. By G. Fred- 
erick Wright, D.D., LL.D., Professor in 
Oberlin Theological Seminary. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Boston and New York. $1.25.) 
This is the fifth volume in the Riverside 
Series of American Religious Leaders, hav- 
ing been preceded by Dean Murray’s vol- 
ume on President Wayland. The great 
points in the book are the account of the 
conversion and early Christian experience 
of Dr. Finney, and of his work as a preacher. 
The account of the founding of Oberlin, tho 
full of interest, does not present so many 
extraordinary features. The extraordinary 
meets us on the threshold of the history in 
the fact that Finney was not bred in a 
Christian home, nor the child of Christian 
parents. Spiritually, the parental relatiens 
were reversed in bis case, and the chi'd was 
the father of his own parents, who were 
converted under his direct influence, 
among the first-fruits of his conversion. 
That conversion belongs in the class whose 
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inclined to, that the statements in Dr. 
Finney’s autobiographic memoirs must be 
received with caution. His recollections 
may have been colored in the long vista of 
years and of vivid personal experiences. 
Moreover, the present biography contains at 
least one striking indication that his mem- 
ory was not infallible. The extraordinary 
features of Finney’s conversion are not seen 
in its general outlines, but in the marvelous 
spiritual experiences and revelation of 
Christ in him which followed his submission. 
That these personal experiences became the 
basis of his whole subsequent life and 
character cannot be doubted by any one 
who reads Mr. Wright’s admirable Life. 
The light of Christ’s revelation shone 
through Finney’s lifeto the end as distinct- 
ly as in Paul’s. There was as much validity 
to him in this direct and conscious knowl- 
edge of Christ as in the Cartesian argument 
for the reality of personal life, cogito ergo 
sum. In the first crisis of his experience it 
seemed to him that Christ met him face to 
face Hewas melted to tears beneath his 
“benignant gaze.’’ As he called to mind 
these experiences when he wrote his mem- 
oirs he believed that he had never heard 
of anything like them, and had no expecta. 
tions in his mind which could have molded 
his experiences. Mr. Wright reports his 
descriptions of them ‘‘as a mighty baptism 
of the Holy Ghost,’ as if some positive 
electrical force were penetrating his 
system. Sooverwhelming were they that 
he wept and sobbed aloud, and cried: ‘‘Lord 
[ cannot bear any more. I shall die if these 
continue.” Alluding to this experience in 
another place, he says of it that a light 
seemed to surround him “like the bright- 
ness of the sun in every direction.” He 
adds: “I think I knew something then by 
actual experience of the light which pros- 
trated Paul on his way to Damascus. It 
was surely alight such asI could not have 
endured long.” There is much in all this 
to recall President Edwards, and the re- 
semblance does not fail when we attempt 
to trace it in the later life of the two men. 
We had occasion, last autumn, in com- 
menting on Professor Allen’s Life of Kd- 
wards, to speak of the revolution he made 
in American theology by connecting it with 
the true fountain of practical life in the 
Holy Ghost and of the immediate result in 
quickening the churches and in the great re- 
vivalsof the time. Finney would not stand 
comparison with Edwards as a theologian. 
He had no such grasp on the deep questions 
of philosophy. The radiance of genius and 
culture did not shine around him; but in the 
firm founding of their faith on strong and 
vivid personal experience perpetually re- 
newing itself from the original fountain, 
and in their method of presenting trutb, and 
the effects which followed, there is a rt sem- 
blance too striking to be passed over in 
silence, and which we could wish had re- 
ceived Mr. Wright’s attention. There were 
elementsin Finoney’s preaching, which, to 
say the least, might help usto understand 
better the effect produced by Edwards’s ser- 
mons, and there is hardly anything in the 
celigious history of our times to match the 
results that followed Finney’s preaching. 
Cne three great revivals, in which he was 
instrumental, at Rochester, are not sur- 
passed among the marvelous triumphs of 
the Gospel in any age or in any country. 
This history could hardly be presented bet- 
ter than in Mr. Wright’s chapters, to which 
we refer ourreaders. They will find hard- 
ly less to interest them in the story of the 
founding of Oberlin and in the munificent 
large-minded and large-hearted co-opera- 
tion of that memorable brotherhood,Arthur 
and Lewis Tappan. What they did for 
Oberlin, their generous co-operation with 
Finney in this city, and incidentally the 
brief sketch of what they did elsewhere for 
the good cause they had so much at heart, 
was too much of the substance of the nar- 
rative to receive any briefer treatment than 
itbas. Mr. Wright devotes very consider- 
able attention to Finney’s theology, and to 
his position on certain points of philosophy 
which hold a vital relation to theology. 
These portions of the book are a necessary 
part of the biographic portraiture, and they 
are pot without value, especially of a prac- 
tical kind. We cannot, however, believe 
that even Professor Wright’s expositions 
will succeed in raising Dr. Finney as a 
theologian or a philosopher to as high a po- 
sition as he held as a preacher. The per- 
sonal portraiture in the volume is very at- 
tractive. 








The Philosophy of Fiction in Literature. 
An Essay. By Daniel Greenleaf Thomp- 
son. (Longsman, Green & Co., New York. 


$1.50.) This handy 16mo volume has the 
merit of timeliness and is a book that is 
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‘The Moral Value of Fiction,” “The Zs- 
thetic Value of Fiction,” “Realism and 
Idealism in Fiction,” and Chapter XIII, on 
the relations of ‘* Art, Morals and Science’’ 
to the subject, have in them the most of 
presentinterest. Mr. Thompson is familiar 
with current literary theories and stand- 
ards of the day, particularly as they have 
been affected by the modern French school, 
tho his book seems to show him still some- 
what embarrassed by the perplexities and 
contradictions involved in the subject. At 
all events, he is quite disposed to look on 
fiction in literature as a remarkably vigor- 
ous if not prurient outgrewth of modern 
emancipation, which stands very much in 
need of being brought under the salutary 
direction of more definite critical ideas. 
Possibly more than he is distinctly aware 
he is actuated by a conviction which, on 
our part, we distinctly aver, that at no very 
distant day the whole bottom will drop out 
of the Frenc4 theory of naturalistic realism 
in favor of a far stricter view of the subject. 
He starts with the valid assumption that 
fiction must develop in an atmosphere 
of freedom and on a basis of natural reality. 
For this last point we should prefer the 
term truth to Mr. Thompson’s more scien- 
tific modern term of natural reality. For 
it seems very plain that what he means by 
natural reality is what such a writer as 
Ruskin, for example, and the older genera- 
tion of critics, meant by truth, which is a 
better term in all ways, and particularly as 
it saves art from the naturalistic and sen- 
sualizing interpretation to which natural 
realism so often fallsa victim. As to the 
ethical question, Mr. Thompson comes to a 
satisfactory ground, tho possibiy an exact- 
ing critic might feel that he does not make 
wholly clear the ground on which he claims 
the right to select the higher rather than 
the lower method of developing a subject. 
His position has init traces of the Ameri- 
can tendency to intellectual compromise. 
It is possibly fettered by the very strong 
American aversion to one-sided thinking 
and by the desire t~ be fair to the other 
side. The brief formula which brings all 
this matter into right relations is that art 
is nature plus man. Mr. Thompson’s con- 
eeption of natural realism makes a place in 
art for the free play of imagination, subject, 
as we should say, to truth, as he might 
prefer to say, to the ruleof nature. The 
chapter on the obligations of literature to 
morality is a fine example of the freedom 
which does not lead to libertinism. Mr 
Thompson, we are glad to see, bas no sym 
pathy with the demoralizing faction for 
whom morality ends where art begins. 
Quite to the contrary, he takes a very 
serious vie-y of the whole matter, particu- 
larly of the abuse of sexual passion in mod- 
ern fiction, and quotes a fine sentence from 
Henry James: 


* We are at a loss to know whether the sub- 
ject pretends to appeal to our conscience or— 
we were going to say—to our olfactories. ‘Le 
Mal,’ we exclaim, ‘you do yourself too much 
honor. This is not evil; it is not the wrong; it 
is simply the nasty.’” 


We cannot profess full satisfaction with 
this merely esthetic condemnation. The 
olfactories will not answer for conscience, 
and the art which is obedient to truth can- 
not hold an attitude of indifference to a 
question of so much importance as this 
is, As we read Mr. Thompson he appears 
to be in full agreement with us on this 
point. His discussion of the questien is 
bold, sincere, liberal and broad. Weregret 
that we have not been able tocall the at- 
tention of our readers earlierto this excellent 
book. Mr. Thompson does not like anony- 
mous criticism. We note his remarks, but 
remain unconvinced, and leave our un- 
signed notice to stand on its own merits. 


The Church. By the Rev. Henry W. 
Rugg, D.D. (Universalist Publishing 
House, Boston. 75 cents.) This volume is 
No, VIIL[ in the short series of “‘ Manuals of 
Faith and Duty,’ edited by the Rev. J.S. 
Cantwell, D.D. They are brief and perti- 
nent expositions of the teachings of the 
Universalist denomination prepared by rep- 
resentative members of the denomiaation, 
and written in a cautious, conservative and 
generally affirmative tone. The Chris- 
tian Doctrine of God, by James S. Cand- 
lish, D.D. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York, 75 cents), is Vol. XXVIII in the ad- 
mirable series of Handbooks for Bible- 
classes and Private Students, edited by the 
Rev. Marcus Dod, D.D., and the Rev. Alex- 
ander Whyte, D.D. There is probably no 
point of Christian theology which stands in 
more pressing need of being rewritten on a 
popular basis, and so as to incorporate the 
results of modern thinking in a form that 
would be intelligible and attractive to ordi- 
nary readers; than the doctrine of God, Dr, 
Qandlish has taken this for his task in the 








present volume, and produced a book which, 
if it does not satisfy all the most difficult 
terms of the problem, has comeso near that 
line as to give us the best book we can name 
for its purpose, and one which struggles 
manfully and boldly with the inherent dif- 
ficulties of the subject without giving away 
anything valuable or essential in the Chris- 
tian teaching on the subject. It will be 
found a safe, suggestive and useful hand- 
book for the student or teacher. The 
Jewish Problem—Its Solution; or, Israel’s 
Present and Future. By David Baron, 
with an introduction by the Rev. Arthur T. 
Pierson, D.D. (Fleming H. Revell Compa 
ny, New York. 60 cents.) Our judgment 
as to this booklet is that it belongs in the 
class of useless industries. Readers who, in 
spite of Emanuel Kant, consider profitable 
the attempt “to milk the he-goat into a 
sieve,” or to export warming-pans to 
the New Zealand heathen, will probably 
discover something to please and possibly 
to profit them in it. The Authority of 
the Church as set forth in the Book of 
Common Prayer, Articles und Canons 
By Morgan Dix, 8.T.D,DC.L. (E.& J. 
Young & Co., New York. 50 cents.) Dr. 
Dix isa bold writer with whom we expect 
from the start to differ. Beginning on that 
basis we maintain excellent relations and 
are never disappointed. On any other basis 
the present libellum would be trying to 
almost any reader outside the circle of con- 
stricted Anglican churchmanship. In fact, 
he wraps his interpretations around that 
Church like a veritable boa constrictor, 
and as faras all freedom for Catholic devel- 
opment and hopeful relations with other 
Churches goes hugsit to death. We sup- 
pose the point of the publication lies in its 
argument against Dr. Rainsford. The last 
chapter ison the outlook for Christian 
unity. Dr. Dix must pardon us for saying 
that we are encouraged on that head just 
in the proportion that he is discouraged. 
The gentlemen who think as he does have 
yet to learn that the re-union of Christendom 
by its absorption into Catholic Apostolic 
Episcopacy will never be more than illusion. 
Dr. Dix is very much discouraged by the 
outlook. Themore the better. May hesoou 
reach a yet more profound discouragement 
—and give it up. Christian unity will come, 
but not in that way. It will come by the 
growth of charity and faith, not by the 
obliteration of individual distinctions. 








The Works of William Shakespeare. Ed- 
ited by William Aldis Wright. (Macmil- 
lan & Co., London and New York. $3.00 
per vol.) Shakespearean students will feast 
their eyes on this new edition of ‘‘ The 
Cambridge Shakespeare,’’ which since its 
completion in 1866, in nine volumes octavo, 
under the combined editorship of William 
George Clark and William Aldis Wright 
has been regarded as the most scholarly of 
all the editions as it certainly was one 
which it wasa literary luxury to hold in 
the hand and read. This edition has been 
for some time exhausted, and its price has 
risen beyond the limits of ordinary buyers, 
unaffected by the promise which has been 
held out for several years of a new edition. 
Not until last winter did the first volume 
of this new revision reach us. It is arranged 
like the opening volume of the old set and 
contains, besides prefaces and notes, ‘‘ The 
Tempest,” “‘The Two Gentlemen of Verona,”’ 
‘“‘The Merry Wives,’’ ‘* Measure for Meas- 
ure,” and the ‘‘Comedy of Errors.”’ The 
work, we understand, will now be pressed 
rapidly through, and as an _ indication 
that it will not lag we have be- 
fore us Volume II with ‘‘Much ado about 
Nothing,” ‘‘Love’s Labor Lost,” “A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ ‘‘The Mer- 
chant of Venice,’’ and ‘‘As You Like it ”’ 
The whole is to be complete in nine vol- 
umes, all under the sole editorial supervi- 
sion of William Aldis Wright. This edition 
is prepared substantially on the same criti- 
cal rules as the first from which it differs, 
so far as we have observed, only in the nice 
points as to which new light has been 
found or critical opinion changed. This 
amounts to considerable in the total advance 
of Shakespearean criticism since 1866, and 
for students who are nice on such points 
and are satisfied only with the freshest and 
best-sifted opinion, will be a strong point 
in favor of this edition. It will at once 
make its way to favor with lovers of well- 
made books as the nearest approach to an 
ideal reading edition. Among the larger 
editions it is more recent than Richard 
Grant White’s and stands on ground widely 
different both from Dyce’s more popular 
edition and from Marshall’s ‘‘Irving Shakes- 
pearé,” which latter has very great merits 
in the same line as Dyce’s, but is printed 
from type too light-faced and small to be 
wholly satisfactory as a reading edition, 
Notes explanatory are introduced sparingly, 





editorial attention being mainly concen- 
trated on the production of a standard text 
as nearly perfect as the present state of 
critical knowledge permits. We observe 
that a confusing note, published in Vol. 
I, which implies that a second edition of 
the work was published in 1867 and that 
the edition of 1891 is the third edition of the 
work, is corrected in Vol. II, and the facts 
stated as above. 


The Oxford Movement; Tweive Years; 
1833-1845. By R. N. Church, M.A., D.C.L. 
(Macmillan & Co., New York, $3.50) 
This is a volume which every one who 
knows of it will naturally read in connec- 
tion with the two volumes recently pub- 
ished of Newman’s correspondence. The 
author was from 1871 to his death Dean of 
St. Paul’s, London. He took a first-class at 
Oxford in 1836, and was soon after chosen 
Fellow of Oriel, which brought him into 
residence there, and into connection with 
Newman and his associates in the early 
years of the Tractarian movement. The rec 
ord in this volume does not pretend to be a 
complete history, tho it is probably as near 
one as the author was able to bring it. The 
limitation and at the same time the attrac- 
tion of the book is that it is kept so close 
within the charmed circle of a series of 
personal sketches. These sketches, how- 
ever, d) not follow one another in biogra 
phic order, but apply toa group of brilliant 
men acting together, among whom New- 
man is always the great and abiding figure, 
with J. A. Froude, during his brief life, so 
closely associated and greatly influential 
asto be hardly a second. The rest of the 
group are almost equally brilliant, and 
some of them hardly less interesting. 
Dean Church knew them well and had 
their confidence. In a certain sense he may 
be said to have undertaken in this volume 
to do for the group, as a unit ina common 
cause, what Newman undertook to do for 
himself inthe ‘‘ A pologia’’—i.e., to vindicate 
the Tractarian movement by making 
an absolutely veracious disclosure of 
the motives and intentions of the men 
who conducted it. He writes sympathetic- 
ally up to the final catastrophe, which he 
would seem to regard not so much as the 
logical consequence of the position taken in 
Tract No, 90 as the expulsive effect of the 
rough re-action of the interpretation put 
onit by the University men first and by aver- 
age Church of England men afterward. 
Dean Church could not wholly suppress the 
feeling that Newman dealt hardly and 
roughly at last with the Church of Eagland. 
Exactly what this injustice was he was 
prevented by hisown High Church theory 
from seeing. A theologian who holds as he 
does that the Church exists not to preach 
the docsrines of grace, not to be the witness 
of Christ, not to be his salvation unto to 
the ends of the earth, but chiefly, charac- 
teristically and essentially, to be the chan- 
nel of sacramental grace, and that the 
Tractarian movement on the theoretic side, 
No. 90 included, contained nething repug- 
nant to historic Anglicanism, should not 
have much to complain of in Newman’s 
submission to Rome. We believe that 
Newman did deal hardly with the Church 
of England, but the bad quality of his 
treatment of her lay back of Tract No. 90 in 
the steps which led up to it, and particular- 
ly in the arrogant demand that, at his call 
and in obedience to his illusive logic, she 
should forsake her Protestant theology and 
her Protestant church life. Asa whole, the 
book is an excellent study of the sacramental 
theory of the Church as such, and all the 
better for the undiluted or unsoftened way 
in which 1t is presented, and the catas- 
trophe to which it advances by the inherent 
necessity of its assumptions. The defect of 
the book is, that its limited range shuts the 
author into a nurrow view and prevents 
him from giving us, except as a parting 
glimpse in the closing chapters, a view of 
the larger and more permanent influence of 
the movement on the Church of England. 
It makes no pretense to be in any sense a 
critical history. 


Spiritual Development of St. Paul. By 
the Rev. George Matheson. (A. D. F. Ran- 
dolph & Co., New York. 1.75.) The Rev. 
Dr. Matheson is minister of St. Bernard’s, 
Edinburgh, and the author of several bright 
and thoughtful work, of which the most 
striking is, ‘‘ Can the Old Faith live with 
the New? or, The Problem of Evolution and 
Revelation.”’ The volume before us is the 
fruit of his studies during the past two or 
three years, and follows a difficult and sub- 
tle line of investigation. The author pro- 
poses to draw for his evidence solely on 
the thirteen Pauline Epistles, setting aside, 
so far as the present work is concerned, the 
book of the Acts with the record of the 
Apostle’s mission, shipwrecks and pertls, 
and withont discussing bis theology to eon- 





fine himself strictly to the one main thesis 
of tracing the course of the Apostile’s spirit- 
ual history from the day of his conversion 
until he was ‘‘ ready to be offered up.”” The 
clues followed by Dr. Matheson, especially 
in the chapters on autobiographic bints, are 
sometimes sbadowy but never empty nor 
insubstantial. The reader follows Dr. 
Matheson with confidence that he is sure to 
be rewarded and never fails to be lifted to 
some great hight of new and elevated think- 
ing. Striking examples occur in this vol. 
ume in the chapter on “ Paul and the Uni- 
verse,’ where Dr. Matheson discusses the 


“saying, which was first set afloat we believe 


by the historian Froude, that Europe has 
never been secure in the belief ia God since 
the establishment of the Copernican theory, 
or that the overthrow of the popular notion 
of the earth as thecenter of the universe 
has shaken men’s faith in Providence. Dr. 
Matheson’s remarks on this subject and 
especially (page 253) his remarks on Paul as 
the child of later Judaism who had tried 
the belief of his nation, found it wanting 
and burned for a better view of the relation 
of the world to God, are as fine and just as 
they are bold. As another example of his 
clear and fresh thinking we quote from 
page 4: 


“Is the idea of inspiration incompatible with 
the idea of progress? If we were dealing with 
any other religion than Christianity [ would 
without hesitation answer Yes! The peculiar- 
ity of all other religions consists, to my mind, 
in this—that they regard theinspiration of a_ 
human soul as something which lifts that soul 
outside of its humanity, something which 
raises it beyond the conditions of progress and 
places it in an atmosphere from which it can 
never be moved. But the Christian idea of in- 
spiration is distinguished from the heathen or 
Gentile idea precisely by the negation of this 
belief. Christianity in its very keynote strikes 
upon a new conception; it declares that the in- 
spiration of a human soul is no longer to be re- 
garded a8 an abolition of its human growth or 
a transcending of its human development, The 
life of the Christian Founder is introduced into 
the world as a divinely inspired life, but the 
divine inspiration is allowed to unfold through 
the stages of the infant, the child, the youth, 
andthe man. Itis represented as a growth in 
wisdom and in knowledge and in divine favor. 
. . . Such isthe leading idea of Christian in- 
spiration—the growth of the Divine through 
the capacities of the human.” 


Cincinnati very plainly does not intend to 
leave to New York the honors of being the 
unchallenged center of doctrinal controver- 
sy within the bounds of the Presbyterian 
Church. We have already noticed a re- 
markable publication in defense of Profes- 
sor Briggs by two professors in Lane Semi- 
nary—‘‘ Biblical Scholarship and Inspira- 
tion,” by Llewelyn J. Evans and Henry 
Preserved Smith. (Robert Clark & Co., 
Cincinnati.) We have now before us, on 
the other side, from Edward D. Morris, the 
Lane Professor of Dogmatic Theology, A 
Calm Review of the Inaugural Address of 
Prof. Chas, A. Briggs. (A. D. F. Randolph 
& Co., New York.) It is in all respects a 
Calm Review and model of what such dis- 
cussions should be. The author believes 
that the address contains much that is 
defective in doctrine or statement, much 
that carries in it the seeds of error, and much 
that is counter to a safe and free theology 
and the symbols and convictions of the 
Church. He finds ground for these stric- 
tures in Professor Briggs’s view of miracles 
and prophecy, of the doctrine of man, of 
redemption, but particularly at the point 
which has perplexed and troubled the ma- 
jority of orthodox readers, the doctrine of 
inspiration as involving the authority and 
inerrancy of Scripture. Dr. Morris’s own 
position on these points is, however, far 
from illiberal. He stands by the distinction 
between verbal and dictation, accepting the 
first but denying the other. He does not 
believe in the mechanical theory of inspira- 
tion, and quotes from Charles Hodge: ‘‘ The 
Church has never held . . . the mechanical 
theory of inspiration,’ etc. He plants him- 
self very closely, we should say, on the 
ground taken by the late Henry B. Smith, 
and asserts that inerrancy must not be 
applied to Scripture in a sense that will 
require verbal exactness at every point, as 
in the case of the four differing inscriptions 
reported by the four evangelists as having 
been placed on the cross. These are given 
only as characteristic examples of the liberal 
position from which Dr. Morris criticises 
Dr. Briggs. The paper is very strong in ite 
considerate breadth and freedom from alarm 
for the faith, as wellas from dialectic tricks 
or evasions. 


Pessimism: A History and a Criticism. 


By James Sully, M.A., LL.D. (D.Apple- — 


ton & Company, New York, $400.) This is 
the second edition revised and enlarged of 
a work which was published in the first 
elition about fourteen years ago. Gince - 
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that time Pessimism asa philosophic system 
has assumed a very different relation to the 
Eoglish reading public. The very obvious 
necessity of giving new form and point to 
the discussion bas called for this enlarged 
and essentially new volume. The preface is 
the brighest possible sketch of recent discus- 
sions on the subject and contributions to it. 
The bibliography which follows is a 
thorough exhibition of the literature. The 
discussion of the main subject follows in 
fourteen fuli chapters, and isa very com- 
plete survey of the entire field. Dr. Sully 
finds a way out of the pessimistic net 
through his doctrine of Progress and his 
very solid observation of the differ- 
ence between. emotional capacity and 
intellectual and volitional growth. This 
is a distinction which brings into 
view the necessity under which the 
civilized man lives for exercising a higher, 
broader and more unvarying self control. 
This consideration, wholly overlooked by 
the Bohemian thinkers, who with von Hart- 
mann have done most to give pessimism a 
philosophic form, puts the whole question 
once more where it belongs on the ground 
of morality and freedom where man ap- 
pears as the arbiter of his own fate. 
if we should select from this volume a 
chapter better worth reading than the 
ethers we should name Chapter XIV on 
‘The Sources of Pessimism,’ its relation 
to temperament, pbilosophical sympathies, 
mental tone, emotional bias, ascetic and 
misanthropic impulses, to humor, indiffer- 
entism, environment, and the multifarious 
phases of human character and social condi- 
tion. At all events it is a book worth care- 
ful reading. 


The Annual Statistician and Economist, 
1891 (L. P. McCarty, San Francisco, $4.00), 
closely resembles in form and style the 
‘*Statesman’s Year Book.” It is a statisti- 
cal cyclopedia of all sorts of information, 
compiled un ler four general classes: I, The 
United States, If, The World, LlI, The 
Practical, 1V, The Miscellany. It is popu- 
lar and cannot fail to be useful, tho we 
cannot always rely on its data without re 
verification. On page 499, for example, we 
read: “In the United States and England 
gold is the standard; in France and other 
European countries silver is the standard.” 
The facts are that in the United States we 
have a double standard of both gold and 
silver, with a strong drift toward the ex- 
clusion of gold. England and Germany 
have the one standard, gold; France is sub- 
stantially on the same basis, and Italy. To 
show the way the book is edited, the next 
page (page 500) is a demand for the free 
coinage of silver which, tho strong in noth- 
ing but passionate incoherence, reduces the 
editor to such a helpless state of mind that 
he comes in with a note commending the 
argument, such as it is, as “worth consid- 
eration.”’ The book could be improved in 
such matters by the revision of an editor of 
larger capacity and wider statistical train- 
ing. We adhere, however, to our previously 
expressed opinion that, in spite of its faults 
and shortcomings, the compilation is one 
of great usefulness and in many directions. 


As It ls in Heaven. By Lucy Larcom. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston and New 
York, 1.00.) The author tells us in the 
Preface that the intention of this book is 
spiritual rather than literary. It is an at- 
tempt to bring the heavenly life, as revealed 
in the Scriptures, into definite and intelli- 
gible relations with the higher life on 
earth. No attempt is made to spin the web 
of heavenly existence out of speculative 
fancy. The author accepts revelation, and 
attempts in a simple, earnest and practical 
way to interpret it and to combine its 
teachings with the experiences and conclu- 
sions reached by the Christian in his earthly 
life. 

Geological Observations on the Volcanic 
Islands and Parts of South America Visit- 
ed during the Voyage of H. M. S. Beagle. 
By Charies Darwin. (D. Appleton & Com- 
pany, New York. $2.00.) This is a new 
edition (the third) of the two volumes pub- 
lished by Darwin respectively in 1844 and in 
1846. It is the authorized edition published 
in good form and fully illustrated with 
drawings and diagrams. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


Mr. WANAMAKER’S Book News makes 
a special feature of University Extension in 
its May number. 


«++» Mr. Thomas Nelson Page has called 
his first novel *‘On Newfound River.” it 
is a story of Virginia before the War; the 
Scribners are to be the publishers. 





«seer. Marion Crawford contributes to 
the May number of the Home Maker the 
jnitial chapters of a new novel, ‘The 


Three Fates,” the scene of which is laid in 
New York. 


.- The next volume in the series of ‘‘The 
Queen’s Prime Ministers,’ to be published 
this month, will be a Life of Mr. Gladstone, 
written by George W. E. Russell. It will 
have a new portrait for frontispiece. 


.-Mr. Oscar Wilde’s “ Intentions,” a 
volume of Essays in Criticism, will be pub- 
lished immediately in London by the new 
firm, James R. Osgood, McIlvaine & Co. 
The book is to be made up of paperssuch as 
“The Decay of Lying,’ “The Critic as 
Artist,” *‘ The Truth of Masks,’ etc., which 
appeared originally in The Nineteenth Cen- 
tury and elsewhere. Dodd, Mead & Co. will 
be the publishers in this country. 


.. The New England Magazine for the 
current month devotes considerable space 
to ** Walt Whitman at Date,” giving a por 
trait of the poet as frontispiece. But the 
most valuable paper of the number is that 
on the “* United Empire Loyalists,’’ by Mr. 
James Hannay, author of “‘ The History of 
Acadia.’”’ No event in the history of this 
country is more interesting than the exodus 
of these thousands by whom much of Cana- 
da was settled. 


.-The bulletin of James R. Osgood, 
McIlvaine & Co. (of 45 Albemarle Street, 
London, W.) announces, in addition to Mr. 
Wilde’s book, a volume by Thomas Hardy, 
entitled “A Group of Noble Dames’; 
“Horace Walpole: A Memoir,” by Austin 
Dobson; “‘ Jerry,’”’ the new novel of Sarah 
Baruwell Elliot; Mary E. Wilkins’s stories; 
Eugene Field’s two little books of ‘Western 
Verse and Profitable Tales’; Sarah Orne 
Jewett’s stories; ‘‘ In the Stranger People’s 
Country,’’ by Miss Murfree; “Siberia and 
the Russian Exile System,” by George 
Kennan; and other American works. They 
also promise an attractive number of ‘vol- 
umes of fiction under the head of Red Let- 
ter Series. 


.---ln Harper’s Magazine for May the 
opening article on “ The Warwickshire 
Avon,”’ is one of those papers which seem to 
find not their least excuse for existence in 
the fact hat Mr. Alfred Parsons illustrates 
them with his delicious drawings. Then 
Charles Egbert Craddock comes with her 
“Stranger People’s Country,” illustrated 
by W. T. Smedley, and Mr. Howells in- 
dulges in a poem on Morality. There 
is a good paper on some American Riders, 
by Colonel Dodge, with illustration by Rem- 
ington, drawn as only Remington can draw 
our Indians and cowboys. Archdeacon 
Farrar writes of the Salvation Army, and 
Theodore Child, of the Republic of 
Uruguay; another South American paper 
is that on the Argentine People and 
their institutions. There does not seem 
to be any particular reason why a man 
who has written successful novels should 
therefore be qualified to write criticism, 
but, doubtless, Mr. Besant’s name is a 
good one to have on one’s table of con- 
tents, so we have it here appended to a 
Causerie, *“‘Over Johnson’s Grave.” A 
valuable article is that on Roman London, 
by Eugene Lawrence. 





BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Criticism and Fi tion. By W. D. Howells. 
6x334. pp. 188. New York: Harper & Bros.. 
A Box of Monkeys and other Farce-Comedies. 
By Grace Livingston Furniss. 634x4%, pp. 
Ts. MRM cn cecthbnddneneandescécoestacacce 
Fiute and Violin and Other Kentucky Tales 
and Romances. By James Lane Allen. 74x 
Ge I ee, RG, codncntntdcaccedecestesce 
Diary of a pligrimage (and Six Essays). By 
Jerome K. Jerome. With Upward of One 
Hunored Iliustrations yy. a, ‘raser 
746x544, pp. vi, 360. New York: | Re. Holt 
BO dccdcecsscesosccceccssoveesecodccbedesesecece $ 
The People’s Christ. A Volume of Sermons 
and Other Addresses and ane: By the 
Rev. Louis Albert panes. | D 734x5. pp. 
220. Bosten: Lee & Shepard.................. 
Which Wins? A Story 8 Sola Conditions. 
By Mary H.Ford. (4x5, pp. #12 The same. 
The Essential Uses of the Moods in Greek and 
Latin Set forth in Parallel Arrangement. 
By Robert P. Keep. Revised Edition. 6%(x5, 
pp. 8. Boston: Ginn & Co............66..cc0ee 
Principals of the Algebra of Logic, hngy * = 
amples. By Alexander Macfarlan 
betore the ~ eh Society of Edinbur gh. 16e “ith 
December, 1878, and 20th Seauary. 3 
5, pp. x, 155. Boston: Ginn & Co.............. 
The People’s Bible: Discourses u = Holy 
Scripture. By Jose ~~ Parker, Vol- 
ume XiV. Deotgsioges, } bag » Song ro Solo- 
mon, Isaiah xxvi vil, 456. New 
k: Funk & Wageaes Ra decdedecccce coccee 
A Short History of Greek Peteee a ee By John 
Marshall. bs 90 pp. vil New York: 
TEOOUISTERD FPO s occ tec evi gesecedeccdvcesccsecces 
Forty Years ina orn Parish. Reminis- 
mcesand Researches in Danby in Cleve- 
By the Rev. J.C. Atkinson, D.C.L. 
. Dp. xi, 457. The same. 
The Old Le gg in Greek According to the 
int. ee | + me syndic; of the 
Univesity Press. B Career Swete, 
D.D. Volume Ll. I Lpromiblce Fon t. 
5d4. DP. XV, <ul sage Be penn Rtg os ee ntece 
Essays and 
and 
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ranslated from the Hunga 

F, Steialits, 756x544, pp. vi, 307.° 
aay # D’Acier; or, n_ the Gold eet in °49. 
wt from the French of Alfred de Bré- 
as y A. Estoclet. 7x4%, pp. iv, 252. The 
Tne ‘Anelomagiacs By Mrs. Burten Harrison. 
> DD. 206. The GAME......-...cccccececccee 
The “ Unknown ” Libra The Friend of 
Death. A Fantastic Tuie. Adapte’1 from 
ae 8 nish by Mary J. serrano. 7x4, pp. 
PMivinseuseAscidecisee Sodtnsesceces 
Rw of Jewish Life inthe First Ceutury. 
Nico nes in the Days of 


. By James Strong, S.T.D.. 
744x5, pp. 141. New York: Hunt & 


a a ~ - p the O-HI-O.” By Charles Romanoy 
Vexb, pp. 313. Chicago: A. C. 
HeOlure i iitetsindh: ovsawssiiee 

The ousting of the German Empire by Wil- 
m J, a hiefly upon Prussian State 

nts. By Heintich von Sybel. Trans- | 
lated Dy Marshall Livingston Perrin, Ph.D. 
tt.), of Boston Dasvereey, assisted by 


Vol. Ill. 

Thomas Y. 

a — Jobn’ aGespel: anene of Cortes 3 
y. By Rev. David Gregg 

a "ia. New York: American Tract cats 

Idle Time Tales. By yeanes ois Coppée. Honoré 

de Balzac. Alphonse Daudet. Alfrea de 

oy Trans’ men from the French by O. 
Bierstadt. 7 RP. 227. 

few York: Rand, aA aE Gisetsccccececes 

oe Loe a Sailor. By Amelia E. wens. 7 

p. 459. New York: Dodd, Mead & C 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


SCIENCE LADDERS. 


The marvelous story of the beginnings of our 
Earth and of Man. as told by science. is given attract- 
ively in the two small volumes by N. D’Anvers, 
“ Life Story of Our Earth” and “ The Story of Early 
Man” in the new “ Science Ladder” series. In these 
times we need books that give a plain, straightfor- 
ward account of the discoveries which in late years 
have been made in connection with prehistoric Man 
and the Earth; books that will serve as introductions 
to a correct knowledge of what is published in scores 
ot larger technical works. To meet this want these 
“Science Ladders’ bave been prepared. Each is 
amply illustrated and sells at 40 cts. Order them 
through your bookseller. or direct from THOMAS 
WHITTAKER, 2 and 3 Bible House. New York. 








DR. CHARLES A. BRIGGS’S INAUGURAL AD- 
DRESS. 


The Authority of Holy 
Scripture. 


A new edition of this address is now ready, 
containing important additions, which, as 
the author states in his preface, without 
making any changes in the matter or form 
of the address, more clearly define his posi- 
tion with regard to certain difficult and 
delicate questions. 





8vo, paper, 50 cents, net. 





*,” Sold by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743-745 Broadway, New York, 


Macmillan & Co.’s 
NEW BOOKS. 


A NEW BOOK BY WILLIAM WINTER. 


Wanderings in England, 
GRAY DAYS AND GOLD. 
By WILLIAM WINTER. 
18mo, cloth, gilt top, 75 cents. 





For the quiet and contemplative traveler, 
who is prepared to surrender himself tothe 
restful spell of the old home, and who car- 
ries with him a genuine feeling for all that 
is great in its history, inspiring in its asso- 
ciations, and beautiful in the pictures it 
presents of the work of nature and of man, 
Mr. Winter is the most delightful and the 
most suggestive of guides—New York 
World. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
Uniformly bound; 75 cents each, 


Shakespeare’s England. 


WANDERERS: A COLLECTION OF 
POEMS. 





Just published, 8vo, 779 pages, 357 illustra- 
tions, $6, 


Mammals, 


LIVING AND EXTINCT, 


By WILLIAM HENRY FLOWER, C.B., 
F.RS., D.C.L., 


Director of the Natural History Depart- 
ments British Museum, 


And RICHARD LYDEKKER, B.A. 
8vo, cloth, illustrated with 357 figures, 36. 





The English Constitution. 


By EMILIE BOUTMY. 
Translated by ISABEL A. EADEN, 


With an introduction by Sir FREDERICK 
POLLOCK, Bart., M.A. 


12mo, $1.75. 


MACMILLAN & CoO., 


112 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK, 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


A new volume in Cassell’s Blue Library. 
**THERE IS NO DEVIL.” 


A Novel. By MAURUS JOKAI. Translated 
from the Hungarian by Mme. F. STEINITz. 
I vol., 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


Maurus Jé6kai is the leading novelist of Hungary 
and one of the most popuiar authors in Europe. 














“The success of the season.” —N. ¥. Tribune. 


THE ANGLOMANIACS, 


A Story of New York Society To Day. 
By Mrs. BURTON HARRISON, 
Author of * Flower de Hundred,” etc., etc. 
I vol.,12mo, paper, 50 cents, extra cloth, $1.00. 





A new novel in the “ Unknown” Library. 


THE FRIEND OF DEATH. 





NEW BOOKS 
TINKLETOP’S CRIME and Eighteen 


Other Stories, By Geo. R. Sts, author of 
“Dramas of Life,” etc. A brilliant collection of 
short stories. 


Paper cover, 50 cents. Cloth, $1.00. 


INSIDE THE WHITE HOUSE IN WAR 
TIMES. By W.0.STODDARD, one of Lincoln’s 
Private Secretaries. In its pictures of men, 
women and events it justifies its title, Humor, 
pathos and exciting incidents are blended in this 
work. 

Stamped cloth, $1.00. 


THE STOLEN WHITE ELEPHANT, 


and Eighteen Other Stories. By MARK 
TWAIN. A collection of Mark Twain’s most bril- 
liant short stories and sketches. 


Cloth, $1.00. 
MY LIFE WITH STANLEY’S REAR 


GUARD, By HERBERT WARD. An exciting 
narrative of adventures in Africa. 


Paper cover, cents. Cloth, $1.00. 
Sent, postage free, on receipt of price. 
For sale by Booksellers. 


Charles L. Webster & Co., 
3 EAST 14TH STREET. 
SUCCESSFUL ADVERTISERS .:::, 


Reminaton’s County Seat List. Pittsburgh. New York. 


THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGENTS. 
HERBERT BOOTH KING & BRO. 42 Broadway.N.Y. 


Paper cover, 50 cents. 


















Carmina Sanctorum. 
Ay BRANES B00, Vil Bresdwers ey 





An Allegory. Adapted from the Spanish. 
By MAryY J. SERRANO. 
I vol., flexible cloth, price, 50 cents. 


PREVIOUSLY ISSUED. 
I 





Mademoiselle Ixe. 
By LANOE FALCONER. 
IL. 
The Story of Bleanor Lambert. 
By MAGDALEN BROOKE, 
Iil. 
A Mystery of the Campagna, etc. 
By Von DEGEN. 
Each in I vol., flexible cloth, price, 50 cents* 


BRAS D’ACIER; 


Or, ‘‘ ON THE GOLD-PATH IN ’49,”” 


A Novel. By ALFRED BREHET. Adapted 
from the French by A. ESTOCLET. To. 
12mo, cloth, 75 cents; its; paper, 50 cents. 


YOUNGER 


AMERICAN POETS. 


1830-1890. 


Edited by DouGLAs SLADEN, B.A., etc. 


With an appendix of ** Younger Canadian 
Poets.’”’ Edited by GOODRIDGE BLIss Ros- 
ERTS. 


I vol., 12mo, extra cloth, beveled edge, 
gilt top, 718 pages, price, $2 ‘00. 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


Cassell Publishing Company, 
104 and 106 Fourth Ave, New York, 
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Messrs. D. APPLETON & CO. 
Have the pl 

A NEW NOVEL 
By the author of “The Silence of Dean Maitland.” 


In the Heart of the Storm. 


By MAXWELL GREY, author of “ The Si- 
lenceof Dean Maitland” and “The Re- 
proach of Aunesley.’”’ No. 73, TOWN AND 
CouNTRY LIBRARY. 12mo. Paper, 50 
cents; cloth, 75 cents. 


ing 





e of an 








BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


The Silence of Dean 
Maitland. 





No. 9, TOWN AND COUNTRY LIBRARY. 
12mo. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 


“A powerful and curious story.’’--Philadelphia 
Ledger. 

“ Has an affluence of strong and exciting plot, skil- 
fully woven, and developed with a vigorous but dis- 
creet feeling for dramatic effect.”"—Bosion Gazette. 

“Destined to an extraordtnary recognition and 
permanent fame in literature.”’—Boston Traveller. 


“A work that has made its mark .”—Toronto Week. 





The Reproach of Annesley, 
No. 27, TOWN AND COUNTRY LIBRARY. 
12mo. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 


“ Another piece of excellent, conscientious work .’’— 
Public Opinion. : 


“ The book as a whole stands in the first rank of the 
novels of the day.” —San Francisco Chronicle. 


D, APPLETON & 00., Publishers, 


1, 3, & 5 Bond Street, New York. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s 
New Books. 


The American Revolu- 
tion. 
By Joun Fiske. With Plans of 
Battles, and a new Steel Portrait of 
Washington trom a miniature never be- 
fore reproduced. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 
$4.00. 

Fourteen to One. 
A book of remarkably good Short 
Stories, including ‘‘ The Bell of St. 
Basil’s” ard “‘The Madonna of the 


Tubs.’’ By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS 
16mo, $1.25. 


Colonel Carter of Car- 
tersvilile. 
By F Hopxtyson Smits. 
Illustrations. 16mo, $1.25. 


A delightful story, admirably told and 
illustrated. 


Balaamand His Mas- 
ter,and other Stories 


By Jort Cuanpier Harris, author 
of ‘‘ Nights with Uncle Remus,” ** Mic- 
go, and Other Sketches.”’ $1.25. 


Otto the Knight, and 
other Stories. 
By Octave Tuanet, author of 
“Knitters ia the Sun,’’ etc. 16mo0, $125 


“The gifts of Octave Thanet are among 
the greatest which the story-teller can pos- 
sess.”,—R. H. STODDARD. 








With 


*,* For sale by ali Booksellers. 
ceipt of price, by the Publishers. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
11 East 17ch Street, New York. 


Sent, post-paid, on re- 


ACALM REVIEW OF THE INAUGURAL 
ADDRESS OF PROF. CHARLES A. 
BRIGGS. 

By EDWARD D. MORRIS. 8vo paper. 25 cents. 

Sent by mail on receipt of price in postage stamps 


ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & CO., 


's West Twenty-Third Street, New York. 
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Mrs. BEECHER’S 
Reminiscences of 






the eminent New York 


LoutsE Cary, CHRISTINE 
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HENRY WARD BEECHER 


Sketching their entire home-life. Society 
Women as Housekeepers. 
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A Gra A $5 Etching 
ran for only 30 cts, 
To wran by MLO. we will send every 
reader eultondad thie jeuread who remt's only 30 
coats ative or postal note) two speciren numbers 
of TH TU DIO and one of the tollowing beauti- 
fal Kechinee by famous artist-etchers “ Lapy 
WITH A KABBIT,” or “PORTR«IT OF CATHARINE 
Lo#ILL4aRp WOLFE,” by Robert Ff. Blum. 
CoOFFsat POT SEL b ie 5 RovuscH PEARLS,” or * 
FRITscurK EwrERr,” “JOHN QUINCY ADAMS AT 
STXT*sN” or ‘ JAPANES® AGATE SNUFF-BOTT F, 
Bronze SWORD-GUARD,.” by sidney L. Sm ith: 
* BARY £’S VENU* AND JUNO,” or “ COLU BUS INK- 
STAND,” or" J AP4N&SE IVORY HORN, GLass Wa- 
TéR-PoT, BLONZE JAR.” by Otto H. Bacher. “Hts 
*‘ OMING,” by William Hole. ‘1he entire set is beau- 
tifully printed op impor ed Hol'and and Japan paper 
forming a magaiticent collection suitable for traming 
and hanging io gtnte moe PO aoe 
¢ 10 super tehings wi 0- 

$50 for $3. to-etchings and 2% copies of THE 
STU DIO sent on receipt of only 83.00, just apes 
goormait the price usually asked for one etching. 
‘o secure one or the set, send orders at once, as the 

editiou is limited. 

The Studio Publishing Co, 864 B’way,.N.Y. 


AGENTS “arvorvts: BOOKS, 


our POPULAR 

Splendid termeto workers. Send for iliu-tra- 
Circulars to American Publishing Co., Hart - 

= . Copa.. Boston. St Louis or Vincinnati. 








The Magazine of Christian Literature 


FOR ONE YEAR, AND 


Bryce’s “American Commonwealth,” 2 Vols. (Authorized Edition) for $4.00, 
OR 
THE MAGAZINE OF CHRISTIAN 
FOR ONE YEAR, AND “‘THE CONCISE DICTIONARY OF RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE,” 
VOL. I., FOR $3.00. 


The numbers of the Magazine from Uctober, 1890, to September, 1891. will contain 
each month the instaliments of the ‘** Coacise Dictionary,’ which wil'!, when complete, 
compose Vol. 2of that work, The volumes will consist of 500 pp. each, and will be the 
best and latest concise cyclopedia ot Religion inthe market.) Address 


THE CHRISTIAN LITERATURE Co., 


LITERATURE 





35 BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 


BV SPAKE ADDY BE TISING, 


rea, 30 Cents. 
G4. P. ROWELL & OO., 10 Sprnce Street. N. Y. 








MUSIC. 





J. CHURCH CO.,, Masic Publishers, Cineinnati 0. 





CHORAL SONG by M. W. Stryker. Music 


76 East 9th St. 


FISSHel 


Grand, Upright and Square. 
Moderate Prices. 
TO RENT, INSTALMENTS, AND EXCHANGED. 


5 th Ave. > cor. 1 6th St., N.Y. 
EDUCATION. 


Fou, SAILE-—On the Hudson, not far from New 
MS a first-class boarding. school property 
tially or wholly furnished Fine building 
grounds, widely known and long established. 
rare chance for the right man. To such a one the 
price will be moderate and terms very easy. 
Address, in confidence, care of this paper. vz. 


ot Randolph St. ‘Gatceee. . New York. 
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USTON UNIVERSITY 


SCHOOL OF LAW. 


Enlarged quarters. New Library Largest Fac- 
ulty. Fees moderate. Free nchotareh Opens 
October 1. Address Hon. E. H. BENNEST, Dean, 
10 Ashburton Place. Boston. —" 


BRYN MAWRCOLLEGE 
A COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 


Bryn Mawr, Pa., ten miles from Philadelphia Offers 
graduate and undergraduate courses in Sanskrit, 
Greek, Latin, Mathematics, English. Aneto. Saxon, 
Freoch, Old French, station, >panish, German, in- 
cluding Gothic and Old High German, Celtic, His- 
tory, Political Science, Physics, Chemistry. Biology, 
and tectures on Philosopby. Gymnasium. with a 
Sargent’s sop rams complete. 

$450) in Gr 

Biology. 





Fellowships (value 
English, Mathematics, History, and 
F.r program. address as above. 


The Lawrence Scientific School of 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Offers courses in Civil Engineering, Chemistry. 
Geology, Biology and Electrical Engineering. For 
particulars address the Dean of the Lawrence 
Scientific School, or the Secretary of HARVARD 
UNIVERSITY, Cambridge, Mass. 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE 
Opens 8th mo., 24th. Early application should be 
made forrooms Address 

Secretary of college. Haverford College P.0.. Pa. 


A GOOD SCHOOL. 
_, Do you want 4 apn education, Classical, Scientific, 














PROFESSORS wanted Sor the following posi- 
tions: 2 ot Chemistry. $1,500 and $2,000; 2 of Physics. 
$1.50 $30 10 81.80: 2 of Geol- 

a 
teachers (ladies) of French. for ti so Academies, 
Address C. J. ALBERT, Elmhurst, Ill. 
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Military, Pharmaceutical, Musical, 
or do you —_ to educate your children? Lf so, send 
for cotale ue of the 

10 FORMAL oh RESITY, 


one of the largest ps "best schoois in the country. 
Last annua) enroliment, 2.476. Twenty-seven States 
represented; also several] foreign countries. 

Ac vantages excellent. Wili furnish room. good 
board in private family. and tuition ten wocke for 
$8. oh ween, $118. Pas universit powers, 
apd countess dee Teachers are roug ex- 

Students can enter at any time to advan. 
e. No vi lon texcept beiidey week. If tb 


fo as represented we will trave 
expenses. for catalogue, i's LEeR, 
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Financial. 


THE SAFETY OF OUR BANKS. 


RECENT instances of bank robberies 
have startled the community. In the 
case of one New York bank, its president, 
now some months dead, is found to have 
used the funds of the bank in speculation 
systematically for years, and that but for 
the rise in some real estate its losses would 
be heavy. The explanation given is that 
the president ‘‘ was the bank”; he ran it 
and all its clerks and officers aa he pleased, 
the directors and stockholders having the 
utmost confidence in him. These latter 
are now congratulating themselves that 
their losses are not very much heavier. 
Another New York bank has decided to 
wind up its affairs. Ithad been running 
but a short time, and its difficulties appar- 
ently grew out of its youth. The presi- 
dent found it bard to get business. Being 
located down town the bank found itself 
surrounded by old established and strong 
institutions having the confidence of the 
community, receiving their deposits and 
supplying their borrowing reeds. The 
new bank found it must offer induce- 
ments; that is, it must discount Joans at 
less than the market rate or accept as 
collateral such securities as had been re- 
jected by the other banks. The first 
course was not favored by the officers, 
who naturally wished to keep up and if 
po:sible to increase their reputation as 
successful bankers. They almost ivsea- 
sibly adopted the second method; and by 
carrying thisaccommodating spirit too far 
they found themselves without the re- 
quired cash and without securities which 
could be turned into cash, tho held as 
collateral for money loaned. 

Philadelphia is now much disturbed 
overa gross swindle upon one of its 
banks, by which its president in collusion 
with the cashier and others, took a round 
million of its money. It seems that when 
the directors would disapprove of an 
asked for loan, the cashier would go 
ahead and make it against their order. 
Great carelessness was the rule through- 
out the bank, for clerks knew of sums as 
large as $50,000 being taken out of the 
cash drawer by the president with the re- 
mark: “‘ Put a memorandum in against 
me.” Thesystem or more correctly the 
no-system of banking indulged in by the 
ofticers of these banker, as told now in the 
daily papers, surpasses belief. In an- 
other New York bank, now in the hands 
of a receiver, loans were made to one of 
the directors of so large an amount com- 
paratively and on such slight security, 
that when the bank was pinched for ready 
money and applied to the New York 
Clearing House for assistance, the latter 
would not advance a penny because of the 
lack of valuable collateral. 

It would be useless to deny that, in 
view of these disclosures, many are asking 
themselves whether a bank is any safer as 
a depository than an old stocking. Yet 
it would be equally unfair to infer that 
our bank system was wrong in theory or 
that the great majority of our financial 
institutions were in any danger of insol- 
vency. This would be far from the truth. 
But it is very proper fur us to demand 
that safeguard approved by customs 
should not be relaxed anc that men oc- 
cupying positions of responsibility should 
be held to their trust by law and by pub- 
lic opinion. Take boards of directors as 
an illustration. It is often said that 
directors do not direct, and under our 
modern hurry and multiplicity of busi- 
ness it is sometimes found to be true. 
And yet this should not be so. A _ busi- 
ness man who accepts the position of bank 
director does not do his whule duty by 
merely attending meetings once a month 
or week and listening to statements pre- 
pared beforehand and not itemized. He 
should know in what condition his trust 
is, and know this of hisown knowledge if 
possible. But how isthis possible in our 
large cities, it may be asked. If a director 
for lack of time cannot personally satisfy 
himself about his bank, then it is his duty 
to get the informa'ion through some in- 
dependent source; that is, if necessary, 
let an examination of books, cash and all 
pepers be made at odd and unexpected 














times by some outside accountant; let 
this examination be made independently 
of the Federal or State bank examiner 
and be for the directors and for their 
special information on lives agreed upon 
beforehand. But, it may be urged, who 
then would be a bank director if all this 
trouble and expense is to fall upon him in 
consequence? That would arrange itself. 
If in the end it added a little to the ex- 
penses of a bank, it would very likely add 
more to its reputation and so to its profits. 

We must not forget that the care of 
money is burdensome whether done by 
ourselves or by some one forus. The per- 
centage of bank losses to the amount of 
business done by banks for the commer- 
cial community, is infinitesimal; pot prob- 
ably as much as would be the losses by 
burglary, if the money were all kept in 
stores and houses. But once deposited in 
a bank, the depositors are entitled to ex- 
act and honest information about the af- 
fairs of that bank. In the case of the New 
York bank, before mentioned as being in 
a receiver’s hands, two of the officers have 
just been indicted for perjury in making 
false sworn statements of the bank’s con- 
dition. Specifically it is claimed that they 
gave the specie on hand as $150,000 when 
in fact it was not half that amount, the 
difference being called specie, tho really 
“kiting” checks and memorandums. 
Without passing any judgment upon this 
particular transaction, it is fair to say that 
tue effort to hold bank officers strictly to 
their oaths, is one to becommended. The 
statement of a bank’s affairs should be in 
precise terms—no word-juggling as to 
what these may mean—and should be ex- 
act. If in addition to these statements 
the directors have positive knowledge that 
the values put down in the figures are 
such as are recognized in the open mar- 
ket and have behind them actual worth 
in money as represented; and if besides, 
information is obtained about the whole 
matter often enough to prevent long con- 
tinuing frauds, then the public can rest 
content that everything possible has been 
done. No examination of books, or care 
in methods of management, can prevent 
petty stealing or ‘‘ grabbing,” for notbing 
can make an honest man out of one deter- 
mined to be a rascal, but very little of 
such thieving is done. Our bank wreck- 
ing comes mainly from the downfall of- 
trusted officials who take the bank’s mon- 
ey from time to time until, if not found 
out, the losses become large, Against this 
the community has the right to protect 
itself by every legitimate means. 





OBITUARY. 
WILLIAM F. HALSEY. 


Mr. WILLIAM F, Hatsty, of Brook- 
lyn, died on the 8th inst. at the age of 
fifty-two years. He had b2en in failing 
health fora year past. Mr. Halsey en- 
tered the service of Messrs. Brown Broth- 
ers & Co., when a boy of fourteen, and 
continued with them as employé and as 
a member of the firm until about a year 
ago, when he retired on account of ill- 
health. He represented the banking- 
house of Brown Brothers & Co, for many 
years at New Orleans and Mobile, after- 
ward returning to this city to assume thc 
charge of the firm’s foreign exchange de- 
partment. He was an expert on finan- 
cial matters, 





NATIONAL BANKS OF N. Y. CITY. 
WE call special attention to the quar- 


‘terly reports of a large number of the Na- 


tional Banks doing business in this city, 
published in this issue of THE INDEPEND- 
ENT, a summary of the more important 
items being given herewith. The stocks 
of these banks are largely held by invest 
ors throughout the country and they will 
be glad to know—what the facts show— 
that no better or safer financial institu- 
tions can be found anywhere. Read the 
figures: 
AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK. 

Resources 


Capital stock..............sc.s0c0 5,000,000 
ow ae St RIDA lian dig an be > 4k old a 1,600,000 
Undivided profits ................ 419,626 


BANK OF NEW YORK, N. B. A. 











CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK. 


0S POSE PETE $12,062,062 
oO OS eS eee 2,000.000 
at oe Chas cde beads oe dhaes caves od 400,000 
Undivided profits................. 198,438 
CHEMICAL NATIONAL BANK. 
CO PO PEE $35,468,926 
Cometel Meeks .5. kc cdesdes ct > dod 300,000 
RR RS Fe RS. 6,000,000 
Undivided profits................ 484,648 
CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK. 
$11,102 291 
1,000.000 
200.000 
148,705 
FOURTH NATIONAL BANK. 
$35,607,081 
. 8,200,000 
. 1,400,000 
346,420 
GARFIELD NATIONAL BANK. 
Ge $5,377,155 
Sis pa ccedecsesceces : 200,000 
pal oa TM céhe eben ees saesss 300 000 
Undivided profits............ ; 88,739 


dnkkncc« tieadénies oo $33,240,261 
i, dc andeehvesecneses 1,500, 

REINS ES 4,500.000 
Undivided profits................. 767, 

IRVING NATIONAL BANE. 

SD 5 va hnicg sdecincebinas snes $4,869,644 
OI o'3v-40'c othe octnecone ,000 
peer vp sadend sites sO the rnetee add 100,000 
Undivided profits................ 234,616 
LEATHER MANUFACTURERS’ NATIONAL BANK. 
ee $4,407,062 
COE WOOO sicks cnt Kepiasse vs. ose 600,000 
AGRI. 2. cccnsieseccdcediescess.. 400,000 
Ondivided profits.........-....... 190,826 


MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK. 





Resources..... “Ae ... $12,095,018 
Capital stock......... -- 1,000,000 
I ik atin evens 000 
Undivided proftits................ 188,892 
NATIONAL BANK OF THE REPUBLIC. 
a; éatad skccicn0d 050 os 316.948,900 
SG Wveicnse. cdocdeses és ,500 000 
Re eae 500,000 
Undivided profits................ 529,762 


I iran “wkiveuedanve-chvGun ae $2,809,874 
EE OROOEE o 6 5 oo docs csccedes 900 300,000 
OG stn kg cadectncastaanea ee 250,000 
Undivided profits. .............-+0. 68,201 


EE SE RE en EE + $4,781,511 
NM cacbepevedodssccicces 600, 

ane ee Oe ee 120,000 
Undivided profits................ 336,341 

NATIONAL PARK BANK. 

EEE ES ie I $34,618,301 
SE SE as obind beet ceveyses 2,000,000 
Tedken Bo pir ine a 2,000,000 
Undivided profits................ 649,026 


THIRD NATIONAL BANK. 


EE tisccacisregoce cokes «te $6,528 344 
GC IEE sedkehvduéseececes 1,000,000 
Undivided profits................. 47,298 


TRADESMEN’S NATIONAL BANK. 


NG a, vc clvdek orn-icdaeese . $3,501,266 
Capitai stock.......... ‘ ave 750,000 
SESE eer 75,000 
Undivided protits 65 202 





UNITED STATES NATIONAL BANK 
eer oe 
SE a ee 
Surplus 500,000 


Undivided protits........ ........ "39,202 
WESTERN NATIONAL BANK. 
Na. cw uumighedadnueeds $16,695,849 
See rere ere 3,500,000 
Surplus........ ER ES 33,982 
Undivided profits................ 317,824 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


PRICES of the active stocks average 
about three points lower at the close of 
the week than when we last wrote, and 
the general feeling is a little feverish in 
spite of the fact that the re-action was 
brought about largely through the efforts 
of the bull leaders. Considerable short 
interest has been worked up, and the 
market is in better condition to respond 
readily in case the prominent interests 
see fit to take hold of it again on the 
bull side. For some days there has been 
a ready market for all the stock offered 
at the declines. Rumors of trouble in 
financial circles on the Continent have 
been current, and have been shown to 
have some foundation in fact. London, 
probably influenced by the disturbed 
condition of finances on the Continent, 
has again sold us securities, bills against 
them appearing in our exchange market 
at the close. The Grangers were the 
most active stocks, but developed the 
greatest weakness; while the Coalers 
were the best supported. Of course, the 
exports of nearly $7,250,000 gold during 
the week constituted the chief bearish 
argument; they were not reflected in any 
marked activity or advance in loaning 
rates. In fact, time money has been in 
better supply than demand. In regard 
to the gold movement, the opinions of no 
two exchange dealers seem to fully coin: 








cide. In a general way, it may be said 
that the specie is going to London be- 
cause it is beittg bought there, and some 
has gone toGermany for the same reason, 
In the present movement gold is mer- 
chandise, just as wheat, corn or other 
products always are in the trade between 
countries, Its shipment will con- 
tinue as long as Europe is willing to 
pay for it, and this is the substance of the 
whole matter. The money is not be- 
lieved here to be wanted for war pur- 
poses, but some of it has probably gone 
to supply a demand growing out of the 
strained financidl situation in some parts 
of Eygrope. The Bank of England for 
some time prior to this week has paid 
76s. 44d. per ounce for American gold, 
but it is now understood to be paying 76s. 
54@54d. per ounce. There is hardly any 
profit now in shipping against the above 
figures, anc much will depend upon the 
action of the Bank of England in regard 
to continuing or again advancing its price 
for American eagles. Russia has a large 
amount of gold on deposit in all the Eu- 
ropean financial centers, the aggregate of 
its credits being estimated at about 
$115,000,000; and it now reeds money, 
it is understood, for Government ex- 
pepses. London may be apprehensive of 
a withdrawal of the Russian balance 
which it holds subject to call at any time. 
In considering the specie movement it 
should be remembered that a large trade 
balance against us has been created in the 
past six months, as the result of the 
McKinley Bill and the sugar legislation. 
Mucb of the debt incurred in anticipation 
of the enforcement of the new tariff was 
on long time, and the obligations are now 
maturing. The net movement of gold 
from January lst to May 10th in recent 
years compares as follows: 


1891 Excess exports................++++ $30,000,000 
1890 Excess imports............. .sssees 1,000,000 
1889 Excess exports............ cesceees 10,000,000 
1888 Excess CXpoOrts..........cesee..se0s 2,000,000 
1887 Excess exports, ...........0c..000+ 70,000 


1886 Excess EXports ............0..ceeee 21,000,000 
1885 Excess exports.............05 seees 750,000 
1884 Excess exports..... ............... 33,000,000 











Ic will be seen that 1886 and 1884 are 
the years which closely resemble 1891, 
but itis of special interest to note that in 
both those years the movement for the 
entire year was only very lightly against 
us. 


The Advisory Board of the Western 
Traftic Association held its meeting this 
week, and the utmost harmony prevailed 
throughout the two days’ session. The 
Missouri Pacific rate cut was taken up, 
and it was decided that the road had vio- 
lated the Association agreement in reduc- 
ing itsrate onsugar. Mr. Gould yielded 
gracefully tothe willof the Board,and bas 
discharged the official guilty of the irreg- 
ularity. The incident has strengthened 
the confidence of the street in the organ- 
ization, as has also the decision to extend 
its life for tive years, The Board adopted 
resolutions directing the Commissioners 
to draw upa plan for the establishment 
of joint agencies for the conduct of com- 
petitive traftic for the purpose of reducing 
expenses. This plan will, of course, in- 
volve the question of percentages of traffic 
for different lines, about which the Com- 
missioners will also make recommenda- 
tions. The plans last referred to are those 
whose adoption Mr. Gould has always fa- 
vored, and he is reported as very much 
gratified that the matter has made the 
progress stated. 


It is interesting to compare the prices 
of some of the leading speculative stocks 
with those current a year ago. Besides 
showing the extent of the depression of 
the past half year, it proves that prices 
are on such a Jow basis that any pro- 
longed organized movement must be on 
the bull side. Atchison, which sold at 
50 in May, 1890, touched 34 on the recent 
upward movement, having recovered 
from 23. Northwest sold off to 98, against 
117 a year ago, and recently sold as high 
as 1114. At its highest price recently 
Rock Island was 16 points below a year 
ago, and 19 points above its lowest panic 
price. St. Paul is 14 points below last 
May, and has recovered 21 points since 
November last.. Missouri Pacific sold at 
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58 during the panic, against 79} a year 
ago, and recently touched 73, Reading 

recently touched 35; sold at 484 a year 
ago, and declined to 26} in the November 
flurry. The movement in the other active 
stocks will be found to have been a simi- 
lar one. 


The loan market during the week, was 
influenced to a considerable extent by the 
exports of gold, but the knowledge tbat 
the receipts of currency from the country 
were heavy, largely offset the uneasiness, 
Call loans on stock collateral were made 
at rates ranging from 3 per cent. to 6 per 
cent., averaging about 44 per cent. The 
banks and trust companies put out noth- 
ing at below 44 per cent. The time 
loans were firmer, at the following rates, 
choice collateral being required: 5 per 
cent. for thirty to sixty das ; 54 per cent, 
for three months, and 54 @ 6 per cent. for 
longer terms. Special negotiations as to 
rates were necessary on mixed lines of 
low-priced securities. Commercial paper 
is still in light supply, and rates are steady 
to firm, on the basis last quoted. 


Sales of bank stocks for the week 
ending May 9th, 1891: 





America...........+++ 210 Gemstpental peveee cece 135 
American Ex......... 152 Orn EX........--0.06 2503¢ 
Broadway . 285 Leather Mamuf’t’r" 's. 20 
Chemical... 4675 | Merchants’........... 160 
Commerce..... Ws 


«- 19746] Souenn Saat ated 


The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 


May 9. May 2. Differences. 
Loans... - $403,021.400 $404,465,600 Dec. $1,444,200 
Specie.......-++ 68,159,200 = 71,846,000 Dec. 3,686 800 
Legaltenders.. 37,509,300 37,388,800 Inc. 120,500 
Deposits......... 403,618,200 407,166,000 Dec. 3,547,400 
Circulation..... 3,480,900 3,474,400 Dec. 6,510 


The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities: 





Specie.......+.+ $68,159,200 $71,£46.0°0 Dec.$3,686,80) 
Legal tenders.. 37,509,300 37,388,800 Dec. 120,500 
‘otal reserve... $105,668,500 $109.234,800 Dec.$3,566,300 

Reserve requ’d 
against dep’ts 100,904,550 101,791,500 Dec. 836,950 

Excess of res’ve 

above legal re- 
quirements..... 4,763,950 7,443,800 Dec. 2,679,350 
1,486,975 


Excess of reserve May 10th, 1890.............06+ 


FINANCIAL ITEMS, 


....-The assessed value ef property in 
California has risen from $564,578,36 in 
1880 to $1,112,000,000 in 1890. 


.. The sale of stamps for oleomargar- 
ine by the Internal Revenue Bureau is 
largely on the increase. Tbe amount sold 
in July last was $23.290 and it rose in 
April to $137,513. 


Rs. The Niagara Power Company of Ni- 
agara Falls recently executed a mortgage 
to the Central Trust Company of New 
York for $10,000,000 to enable them to is- 
sue bonds for the development of their 
enterprise. 


..The railroad property in Alabama 
has increased in value from $8,000,000 to 
$46,000,000 in the past fourteen years, and 
according to the Montgomery Advertiser, 
saves the people of the State $200,000 a 
year in taxes, which they otherwise would 
have to pay. 


...-On Friday last the Spring Garden 
National Bank of Philadelphia was closed 
by order of National Bank Examiner 
Drew. Oathe same day the Penn Safe 
Deposit and Trust Company, a small con- 
cern, with a capital of $125,000, officered 
by the same men as the Spring Garden 
Bank, suspended. 


...-On the 4th inst. Gideon W. Marsh, 
President of the suspended Keystone Na- 
tional Bank, and Charles Lawrence, Cash- 
ier, were arrested, charged with falsifying 
the books of the bank, and making false 
returns to the Controller of tbe Currency. 
Oa the same day, in New York, E. E. Ged- 
ney and Frank Ingersoll, President and 
Cashier respectively, of the defunct North 
River Bank, were arrested on a charge of 
swearing to the falsified quarterly report 
of the bank’s condition. 


.. At a meeting of the stockholders of 
the Bay State Shoe Fastening Company, 
held at Nashua N. H., on the 8th inst., se- 
1ious charges were msde against the man- 
#gement, and the officers ousted from 
their positions. The three last years 10 
per cent. dividends have been paid from 
the capital stock. When asked if any 


the irregular transactions, a prominent 
stockholder said he thought that under 
the Massachusetts law there was no en- 
couragement to hope for accomplishing 
anything. 


..-The Inter-State Commerce Commis- 
sion made a decision on the 6th inst. in 
the case of the New York and Northern 
Railroad Company against the New York 
and New England Company in favor of 
the former road. Thecomplaint was that 
the New York and New England refused 
to join the New York and Northern in 
forming a through route for passengers 
and freight between New York City and 
New England points, while it granted such 
facilities to the Housatonic Railroad Com- 
pany; the effect of this refusal being to 
limit the New York and Northern to its 
local business. The Commission decides 
thatas the New York and New England 
Road had joined with the Housatonic in 
forming a throuch route. it must furnish 
like facilities to the New York and North- 
erp, and that in refusing to do so, the 
New England Company is guilty of dis- 
criminating witbip the meaning of the 
law, which prohibits any company from 
discriminating between connecting lines, 
The decision is an exceedingly important 
one, and is founded upon common sense 
and justice. 


....The prospectus of the John B. Stet- 
son Co. which appears elsewhere in this 
issue, oucht to attract those of our read- 
ers who hava funds to invest. The finan- 
cial institutions named therein, offer by 
subscription $800,000 of the 8 per cent, 
cumulative preferred stock and $800,000 
of the common stock of this corporation, 
which has been organized to take over the 
business of Jobn B. Stetson & Co of Phila- 
delphia, well known for many years as be- 
ing the Jeading fur hat manufacturers of 
the United States, The long continued suc- 
cess of this concern is attributable to the 
excellence of its work, and the fact that 
all of its output is upon advance orders, 
shows that permanent, as well as large 
profit can be counted npop. Both classes 
of the stock are offered at par, and the ac- 
counts for a term of years show that not 
only will 8 per cent. on the preferred stock 
be assured, but also that the dividends on 
the common stock will be remarkably 
large. Our readers will find the details 
of the affair not only interesting, but prof- 
itable for early consideration, as the sub- 
scription lists are to be opened in New 
York and Philadelphia on the 18th inst. 
and will close on the 20th. 


.... Among the securities sold at auction 
on the Real Estate Exchange on the 5th 
and 6th insts. were the following lots: 


; ee . Y. and H. Rd. Co. first mort. 7s, due 
95 shares Standard Gas Co , pref.. 80@35. 
wit ah 0 Morris and Essex first mort. 7s, due 
50 shares State Trust Company, 196. 
$10,00° Ala. * A” 4 and 5 per cent. bonds, due 


0354. 
ll 000 2 Ala. “*B” 5 per cent. bonds, due 1906, 


"ELON, C. 6 per cent. bonds due 1919, 124. 
000 Prescott and Arizona Central second 
mort. income 6s, due 1916. 34. 
$5.000 St. Louis. Alton and Terre Haute Div. 
bones. 3 eee 1894, 54%. 
$10,000 C., R. I and P. first mort. bonds, due 
1917, Phe, 
$20.000 West Shore Rd. Co. 4 per cent. regis- 
tered bonds | ~~ 
15 shares N. Y . H. and H. ~. 220%. 
700 shares Ohio e ent. Rd. Co., 280 
20 shares United States Trust Co. 
ry Betgsogrtee Rd. Co. first mort. wt. be, 11434. 
00St. P., M. and M. cons. 6s, 11 
10.000 N. Y.. O. anu West. first mort. Se }L6- 
C00 St. L., ‘K.C. and North. Ry. 7s. 106 
000 Cin a 8 F. ani C. first mort. 7s, 11 
os — Belleville and South. Il). Rd. first mort 
000 St. L., V. and T. H. second mort. 


7000 C., St. L. and P. first ‘mort. 56, 5s, 100. 
0 Wat By Ele. eqoend mort. 63. 10434. 


7s, 


Co. 
1,300 Eighth aa Rd. Co. 6 per cent. script 


8 shares Penn. Coal Co., 201. 
.000 Geo So. and Fla first mort. 6s, 71. 
shares Thurber. W betand & Co., pref. 100K. 

4 sbares Central Trust Co , 1,200. 

7 sbares Naugatuck Rd. CO. 5 24650. 

10 shares Lawyers’ Title Ins. Co., 156. 

20 shares Williamsburg City Fire Ins. Co., 330, 

$25.000 Cleve. and Pitts, cons. bn 119%. 

100 shares Brooklyn Gaslight Co., 105. 

6 shares Thurber, Whyiand & Co., 

$8,000 Union Ferry Co. of New 
Brooklyn first. mort. 5s, 94. 


CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 
BOGUE & HOYT, 


Investment Agents, 
Beal Estate Board Building, Ohicago. 
Investments in Chicago Real Estate Pay 


Better than almost any other 
class of investments. 


ork and 














CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


VAN LAW & GALLUP 
Vortgages, Investment Securities Rea] Estate 
PRWVER. CATrara~«ann 
HOUSES, APARTMENTS, ETC. 


APARTMENT. FULLY FURNISHED, J 
rooms and bath, every reom directly by By 
overioohing Union Square 

















proceeding would be instituted regarding 


Possession 
October Ist. Terms moderate. WESTMORELAND, 


Letters 
of 
Credit. | 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET, N. Y. 


-VERMILYE & CO., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 MASSAU STREET, NEW YORK GITY 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURIT:ES LISTED AT NEW 
YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
as ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 


Investment 
Securities. 








“ THE SURVIVAL OF THE FITTEST.” 


PROVIDENT LOAN TRUST CO., 
KANSAS CITY, MO., 

S. W. PIERCE, President, 

offers choice 6 per cent, and 7 per eens. Securities. A 

aying 10 per 

xamined and 


admitted to New Yor by the State Banking Depart- 
meng. Write for further wy ae to Company,or 





57 and OD Willige Sree Naa Tuck. 
EXAS. 


SAN ANTONIO and ARANSAS HARBOR, 
Splendid chances for investments; more money will 
be made at these places in the next five Hye than 

Loans aeostne: Si at r cent. 


ne’ x GSLEY 
& CO., 218 E. Houston St., San Antonio, rex. 





The Clark € Leonard Investment Ce., 


oln. webra, ska 
we. cLakK Presiden 8 McDONALD, 


worth cod, least 246 times the omens of e 

fave t tee payment of interest and reece. LO 6 also 

ave 2 6 sale School District Municipal and County 
Bonds. Write us for particulars. 





Field. ig tet in TACSMA  ealty 
Vieta urns sole 
oastoatt tthe Fesuiand and Elmwood 

tions and wil! sell lots on installments. We 

have acre tracts suitable iv. fruit and hopraising. 
Wealsodeal in city pro; ——. Write us for particu- 
arsand say what you want. jow & Kleeb, Tacoma,Wash. 


Small and Large INVESTORS can Obtain a Positive 
o- 


15° 
DIVIDEND PAYING STOCK. 


Full particulars and prospectus can be had on 
application or addreasing 


S. L. SIMPSON, Banker, 


64 BROADWAY. NEW YORK. 








BARING, MAGOUN & CO., 
15 WALL S8T., NEW YORE, 
SUCCESSORS TO 
KIDDER, PEABODY & CO., NEW YORK, 


Buy and Sell Exchange 
on principal European cities. 
lssue Commercial and Travelers’ Credits 
available in all parts of the world. 





Agents and Attorneys of 
BARING BROTHERS & CO., Limirep, 
LONDON. 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO., BOSTON. 
Choice Investment Securities. 








REAL ESTATE INVESTMENTS AND 
LOANS 


. 
FOR SALE: 

FP a of well- ing for 10 business property 
m...} located, feats di~a- per annum 
8.006 "peres Laud, 8 and 9 per 
perty, semi-annual 
interest eysrent 4 For a lars and references 

ULTA NS, 105 East 
Main’ St, Trinidad. Colorade 


HOR PARK & OAKLAND 


ON THE CREST OF THE ALLEGHANIES, 


3,000 FEET ABOVE TIDE-WATER, 


SEASON OPENS JUNE 15th, 1891. 


These famous mountain resorts, situated at the 
summit of the Alleghanies and directly upon the 
main Jine of the Baltimore and Ohio Kailroad, have 
the advantage of its splendid vestibuled express 
train service both e’st and west, and are therefore 
readily accessible from a)l parts of the country. All 
Baltimore a’d Ohio trains stop at Deer Park and 
Oakland during the season. 

Rates $60, $75 and #40 a month, according to loca 
tion. Communications should be addressed. to 
GEORGE D.De*sHIELDS, Manager Baltimore and 
Ohio Hote’s. Cumberland, Md., up to June 10th: after 
that date, either Deer Park or Oakiand, Garrett 
County, Md. 


TEXAS INVESTMENTS, 


We have loaned 
in Texas over 
$2.000,000 — never 
lost a dollar. 

We can loan 
y ur money at 
ip. c, net, securi- 
4 pweases upon 

estate se- 
po a United 
States Bond 

Our Mr. Simp- 
son owns in his 
own right 500.000 
acres of land, in- 
cluding six 
ranches an 
twenty-tw 
splendia biack 
land farms. All 
these lands are 
rapidly rising. Wecan sell Pry the choice of these 
jands netting you a profit of 40 per cent in one year. 
Texas isthe most prcepewase State in the American 
Union. Wecan sell you qouney and municipal! bonds 
netting you 6 per cent. and absolutely secured by the 
cast-iron provisions of our State Cunstitution. 


THE NORTH TEXAS NATIONAL BANK 


OF DALLAS, TEXAS, 


is increasing its capital from $500,000 to 
$1,000,000, its surplus from $100,000 
to $200,000, and its undivided profits from 
$25,000 to 850.000. 

Subscriptions to the new stock are solicited as 
#125 per share, being exact book value. This bank has 
never earned less than 14 rer cent. net per annum since 
its org nization. The investment will return youa 
semi-annual dividend of five per cent. free of taxes. 

Address B, BLANKENSHIP, President, 

DALLas, TEXAS, 


MINING: oy business 


























Principles 


1S NOT AN EXPERIMENT. 


Send for circular showing where and when these 
principles have been put into 8 P ice, 
and sy hg = AL. which correct Opinions 
may be form unities for 


LARGE oR ‘SMALL INVESTORS 


in properties of known values under le man- 
agement. The additional capital tobe 
used in development. a — Best 
Bank reterencey 20 years’ mining e ce. 

RO. H. BUCK; 17 Tabor Block. mver, Col. 





HAT Uncle Sam and Aunt Columbia think,etc.,of 





ASRINGTON 20 rattle; Sond stamp to Eshel- 





any town of its size in Nebraska. 
found elsewhere in the West. 


half-mile track. 


Will take part stock in payment. 


OR SALE 


having 10,000 people, three Railroads, magnificent Water Power, Cotton Mill, 


and more Manufacturing industries «xd Better Prospects than 
Such a body of land near such a place cannot be 


Surface smooth; soil excellent; improvements substantial. 
miles of fence, two wind-mills, dwelling house, barn, hog-house, sheds, corrals, and 


My fine STOCK FA® M of 1,840 
acres, located in the Platte Valley 


two miles from Kearney, 2 place 


All enclosed; has 15 


The Meadow Land, consisting of about 400 acres, cannot be excelled. 

The Pasture Land is a perfect net-work of the most luxuriant grasses. 

It is in the heart of the grat corn belt, where Every Cereal adapted to this 
climate can be Profitably Raised 
now worth one-third more than I ask for it. 

To any on: desirous of Farming extensively or of raising stock Economi- 
cally this desirable property will recommend itself when inspected. Title perfect. 


It will steadily increase in value, and is 


FRANCIS C. CRABLE, Omaha, Neb. 





CAPITAL, 


for amounts from $100 to $10,000. 


ors a secure and safe investment. 


6 PER CENT. DEBENTURES secured by $125.000, 
$100,000 Debentures issued. These Debentures run for 10 years, and offer a safe investment 


Missouri, Kansas & Texas Trust Company, 


OF KANSAS CITY, MO. 


$1,000,000. 


lst Mortgages for each 


THE INSTALMENT PARTICIPATING DEBENTURE offers to small invest- 
The guaranteed interest is 5 per cent. and the 
estimated results at the end of 10 years 9 per cent. 


Send for circular. 





the property. 


T. A. FOX, London 





100 East 7th St., New York City. 


VOM RATH & DE 


la" THE REAL ESTATE DEPARTMENT collects rents and manages property 
for non-residents; also attends to collection of defaulted mortgages and the disposing of 


AGENTS. 
UNION TRUST CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
England. 
"GOEEN, Amsterdam, Holland. 
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MESSRS. JOHN H. DAVIS & COMPANY, 10 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


AND 


THE ONITED STATES TRANSFER AND EXCHANGE ASSOCIATION, 


AT THE OFFICE OF THE 


MANHATTAN TRUST COMPANY, NEW YORK, 


Are authorized to offer for subscription $800.000 of the preferred and 
$800,000 of the common stock of the 


JOHN B. STETSON COMPANY. 


ORGANIZED UNDER THE LAWS OF THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


: Authorized Capital Stock. 


15,000 Shares of Preferred 8 per cent. Cumulative Stock..... ..............:.cec00s 
12.000 Shares of Commen Stock...............- 


} PAR VALUE OF THE SHARES $100. 
All shares issued will be full paid and non-assessa bie. 
DIRECTORS. 


JOHN B. STETSON (President), Philadelphia. 


SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, President of the Provident Life and Trust Company, Philadelphia. 
FREDERICK D. TAPPEN, President of the Galiatin National Bank of New York. 

CHARLES H. BANES, President of the Market Street National Bank, Philadelphia. 

WILLIAM F. FRAY, Vice-President and General Superintendent of the John B. Stetson Co., Philadelphia. 
JAMES O. SHELDON, Director of the Manhattan Trust Company, New York. 

NATHANIEL B. DAY, Agent of John B. Stetson & Co., New York. 


TRANSFER AGENTS. 
THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY, Philadelphia, 
REGISTRAR OF THE STOCK, 
MANHATTAN TRUST COMPANY, New York. 
COUNSEL. 
MESSRS. BULLITT & DICKSON, Philade'phia. 
MESSRS.STRONG & CADWALADER, New York. 
AUDITORS, 
MUSSRS. BARROW, WADE, GUTHRIE &CO.., 


This corporation is organized to take over the en- 
tire property and carry on the business of the firm 
of JOHN B. STETSON &CO., felt hat mwanufac- 
turers of the city of Pbiladeipt ia, Pa. In considera- 
tion of the entiro issue of #2,700,000 full paid capital 
stock, the owners transfer the entire plant, with its 
organization a» a going concern, including all the 
real estate, machinery, fixtures, stock in trade, good 
will, trademarks, bills and accounts receivable, and 
cash on hand, to the corporation, and John B. Stet- 
son covenants to remain in the service of the com- 
pany, and also binds himself not to engage in or give 
the use of his name to any competing business. 

The property conveyed, which is situated on Fourth 
and Cadwalader Streets and Montgomery Avenue, 
Philadelphia, comprises the valuable real estate and 
improvements thereon, together with the plant, ma- 
chinery and all appurtenances, and stock of mate- 
rial on hand, and is believed to be the most complete 
and perfectly equipped establishment in existence 
for the manufacturers of hats. 

The trademarks and god will of this business, 
acquired through a successful career of twenty-six 
years, are of great valae and furnish a sure basis of 
income. 

The net profits of the business for the last four 
years,as shown by the accountants certificate below, 
have been $1,159,292.74- The net profits 
fer 1887 were $274.427.26, andthe amount 
steadily inc-eased year by year te $332,- 
624.49 in 1890. 

The balance sheet prepared by Messrs. Bar- 
row, Wade, Guthrie & Co, shows that the fur and 
other materials on hand, together with the cash bal- 
ance, represent a working capital of nearly $600,000. 
The vendors state that the stock in hand is of con- 
siderably greater value than the figures shown en 
this balance sheet. 

The Preferred Stock will be entitled to a cumu- 
lative preferential dividend, payable semi-annually. 
The Commen “tock will be entitled to the surplus 
earnings after 8 per cent. per annum shall have been 
paid upon the preferred shares. 

The vendors take $700,000 in preferred stock and 
$400,000 in common etock in partial payment. The 
remainder of the capital stock, as named at 
the head hereof, is now offered for public suvscrip- 
tion at par, all subscribers to take equal amounts of 
each class of stock. Subscriptions will be payable 
as follows: 


10 per cent. on application. 

30 per cent. on allotment. 

30 per cent. in filteen days after allotment. 
30 per ceat. inthirty days afcer allotment. 


Allotments will be made as soon as practicable. 
The right is reserved to reject any subscription or to 
accept itin part. If any subscription is wholly re- 
jected, the amount deposited on application will be 
returned. 

If the whole amount applied for by any applicant 
be not allotted, the surplus amount paid on applica- 
tion will be credited upon the sum to become due on 
the allotment. 

Subscribers will have the option of paying in fall 
on allotment, and interest on the anticipated pay- 
ments will be allowed at the rate of 6 per cent. per 
anoanrm. The failure to pay any installment when 
due wil) forfeit ali previous payments. Receipts will 
be issued forall payments made,and stock certificates 
will be delivered upon the final payment. 

Preference in allotment will be given to employés 
of the firm of John B. Stetson & Co, and to subscrib- 
ers who are in the hat trade. 

THE SUBSCRIPTION LISTS WILL BE OPENED 
AT 10 O'CLOCK A.M., ON MONDAY, MAY 18h, 1831, 
AND WILL CLOSE AT OR BEFORE 3 O'CLOCK 
P.M. ON WEDNESDAY, MAY 20th, 1891, AT THE 
OFFICES OF 

MESSRS. JOHN A. 
WALL ST., NEW YORK. 

THE UNITED STATES TRANSFER AND 
EXCHANGE ASSOCIATION, AT THE OF- 
FICE OF 

THE MANHATTAN TRUST COMPANY, 
CORNER WALL AND NASSAU 8TS.. NEW 
YORK, 

THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST 
COMPANY, #98 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADEL- 
PHIA. 

Advance applications can be 
made to any of the bankers prior 
to the tormal opening oft the 


books. 
STATEMENT OF THE VENDOKS: 


DAVIS & CO., W 


The business of Johu B. Stetson & Co, was estab- 
isbed in 1865. The firm manufactures the highest 
grade of soft and stiff felt hats, made entirely from 
fur, 

















THE INDEPENDENT. 


———— 








May 14, 1891. 








$1,500,000 
1,200,000 


82,700,000 


120 Broad .ay, New York. 


Through the excellence of the goods manufac- 
tured the business has steadily grown, showing 
an increasing profit each year. 

The firm now employs over one thousand per- 
sons in its extensive works. The “Stetson felt 
hats"’ are known and sold by ail the trade 
throughout this country and Europe, espe- 
ciatly in the Western States and Territories, in 
Mexico and Central and South America, where 
scarcely any othersoft hat is worn. This con- 
cern originates styles and manufactures largely upon 
special orders from other hat makers. This fact is 
important, as it insures the good will and friendly oo- 
operation of the trade. 

The quality of these goods has won for them the 
wost enviable reputation, securing for JO+N B. 
STKT=ON & CO. the Grand Prize at the Paris Ex- 
position of 1889, over a!l European as well as Ameri- 
can competitors. 

One ofthe strongest features of this busi- 
ness is that every hat manufactured is upen 
advanced orders, and, notwithstanding the 
large capacity of the works, it has been im- 
possible to keep up with orders received, 
heace there isnot a dollar invested er jeop- 
ardized in dead stock, The stock in trade atany 
time consists, therefore, exclusively of goods in proc- 
ess of manufacture or of raw material, principally 
in fur, whose value actually increases the longer it 
is kept in stock. 

Mr. Stetson has mace extraordinary provisions for 
the welfare of his employés. At his own cost he has 
established upon property contiguous to the worksa 
library and reading room fcr their use; a savings 
bank anda building society to encourage thrift: a 
surgery and dispensary, under competent practi- 
tioners; and a handsome chapel, where the families 


of the employés attend service and Sunday-school; 
moreover, he nas provided for the support and main- 
tenance of these institutions after his death. This 
insures the continuance of these unusual and bene- 
ficial provisions without cost tothe oomanes. None 
of the emp: eyees are members of any trade 
union, aud the business is never affected by 
strikes or saber disputes arising from out- 
side dictatio 

Mr. Stetson wiil act as President for five years, or 
longer, if desired, ard agrees totake oo salary for 
his services for any year until the company shall 
have earned net for that year 8 per cent. upon the 
preferred stock and 12 per cent. upon the common 
stock. The present experienced, reliabie and valu- 
able staff of superintendents and employés will also 
remain with the new company. 





The business of the firm is taken over by the Com. 
pany as of Dec. Ist, 1890, subject to a charge at the 
rate of 8 per cent. ter annum iv favor of the vendors 
to the date of transfer. The books and accounts for 
@ perioa of four years ending upon the above date 
have been examined by the weil known accountants, 
Messrs. Barrow, Wade, Guthrie & Co., of | ondon, 
Manchester and New York, the resulc of which ex- 
amination is shown in the following certificate: 


ACCOUNTANTS’ CERTIFICATE, 


No. 2:0 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, April 24th, 1891. 
Messrs. Jonn H. Davis & Co., 
The Unued States ‘Transfer and Exchange Asso- 

ciation, New York Cit 
Dear Sirs 

Pursuant to your instructions we have had submitted 
to Us and have ca efuiiy examined the books and ac- 
counts of Jonn B. Stetsun & Co., of Philade:phia, hat 
ay gg pe the four years ending first of De- 
cember, | find that after writing off ali bad 
debts, full Scape for repairs, maintenance ot plant, 
improvements to buildinys and all charges pertaining 
to the business, the net profits have amounted tcr the 
four years to $1,159,-:¥2.i4, equal 10 an uverage 
annual net profit of $259,~23.15. ihe net 
profits ter thé ast year, namely. to the first 
ot December, 1S9u, were $432.6 

The sales of hats iucreased during eacu one the four 


y ‘are Hy med. 
flad ateo that the sales and profits for the four 
67 - from December ist, is%, to March Sist, 1591, 
have veen much larger than for the corresponding 
period of any previous year. 
Detailed account; showing the above profits have 
been prepared med us ane 1 peed this certificate. 


ure tru 
BARROW. WADE, GUTHRIE & CO.. 
Chartered Accountants. 


THE AVERAGE ANNUAL PROFITS FOR 
THE FUUR YEARS HAVE BEEN EQUIV- 
ALENT Tu 8 PER CENT. UPUN THE PRE- 
FRERED 


K SQUAL TO OVER 17 1-2 
PEK CENT, UPOS THE COMMUN STOCK, 
AtTEK FULL 8 PER CENT. UPON 2HE 
PREFERRED STOCK. 


The Company i+ incorporated under the laws of the 
State whece tae property is located, a bs ad which 
Wilt be appreciateu by conservative iuves' 

No bonas are issued, aud under the Constitution of 
4 State of Pennsylvania no mortgage Lee md 

created witout the conseut of toe persons 
holaing the larger amount in vaiue of the stock being 
Bret oblauned at a meeting to ne neld alter sixty- 
cage’ Sawtul notice. 

lt ig se1d0m that ab opportunity is presented for in- 
vestment 10 Such a stable, iong estabiisbed ana remu- 
berauve business as that under-consideration, or gat 
Securities oiferiug suca salety ana, at tne caaee cape 
insuring sucea bandasome divigenas can be opt. \e 





American Security & Trust Co., 
SIOUX CITY. IOWA. 


AUTHORIZED CAPITAL, $5,000.000 00 
PAID-UP CAPITAL.......... 1,000,000 00 


Offers choice guaranteed 7 per cent. investments. 
Address the home office. or 


JOHN EATON, General Agent, 
30 Equitable Building, BOSTON. __ 


NEBRAS KA 
aos AND Ft th hed Sr 
Fines, NEBRA 

Capital, 1500.0 00. Sur inn. $135,000. 
GUARANT 
First Mortgage Loans. Le eatares issued by the 
Gamnnne ees securea by. First Mortgages heid by trus- 
tees. ex le at the Chemical National 
Bank. New Yo 3%. © better securities offered invest- 
ors. tern a Western references | fur- 
nisbed if des 
a 


te: Pp Write 

part aM 
- N. CLARKS. Pres E. C,WEB=sTER, Treas. 
b M. McELHINNEY,V ice-Pres. C.P.WEBSTER,Cashier 


TEXAS! 


AUSTIN, TEXAS. 
A U ST l | Is the capital of the greatest 


State in the Union, and the 
healthiest city in the South. 
Climate unsurpassed. 
Roses bloom all the year. 








e requested. 





Is located in the centre of 
the richest Cotton belt in 
the world. 


AUSTIN 
AUSTIN 


Is now creating and _ will 
aeve ready for use of fac- 
tories in 16 months the 
forse po water power (14,500 
peeve? in the Soutn or 


A U STi WN Will offer most liberal in- 
— manufac- 
urers to locate there. 
For full information anal the many advan- 
tages of Austin asa place for investments, for manu- 
factures, for heaith and for trade, address 


CHAS. A. EDWARDS, 


Secretary } Com mercial Ciub, 
tin Texas 


Texas & Mexico. 


These are developing countries, and fortunes can 
be made by investing judiciously now. 


WM. PENDLETON GAINES, 


TEXAS ANO MEXIGAN LANDS, MORTGAGES VEN- 
DOR’S LIENS, STOCKS AND BONDS. 


py Rightoes years’ experience in Land 


Matters 
AUSTIN, TEXAS, 


P.-0. BOX 162. 

Ranches, Stock and Grain Farms, Cotton and Sugar 
Plantatious. Mineral Lands, large bodies of Agricul- 
tural Lands tor Colonies. 

REFERENCES: 
James H. Raymond & Co,. Bankers 
First Nationa!) Bank. Austin, Texas 
City National Bank.. -Austin, Texas 

1 make loans and investments for non-residents, 
subject to approval by y any t bank in Austin. 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS, 


Offers superior inducements for a safe an’ sat 
ble investment of capital in large or smail amounts. 
It is surrounded by a great and growing country and 
has no competing city within two hundred miles. 
South eights is the best new residence portion 
of the city; has electric cars, water mains, etc., and 
is = y- 144 miles of the Post-office. Present prices, 
$100 to $200 per lot, with pn charge for corners. 
We edeeind this as ood investment, as our 
company will advance oer ces when a few more 
blocks have been — Terms easy, with 6 per cent. 


on ndeterred 
NN DS Ds. can be bought in bodies, from 


Austin, Texas 














TEXAS 
100 acres to 100,000 acres, at very low prices. The 
great tide of immigration that has been aks, ing West 
tor years has turned to the Southwest. is class of 
investments made with good judgment are therefore 
absolutely safe and profitable. 


Business Property and Suburban Acreage, 
Write for information. 


WATSON & CO., 


P. 0. Box 807. SAN ANTONIO, Texas. 


eee 


MORTGAGE +E COMPANY. 





This company solicits a acuminate 
about all first-class investments. 
Buys and negotiates Municipal, Rail- 
road, Water, Industrial and irrigation 
Bonds. 
Issues its debentures and negotiates 
oo loans. 
ARLES N. FOWLER, President. 
conse BENJ. WIL KINSON, Vice-President 
B. P. SHAWHAN, Sec. and Treas. 
OFFICES: 
New York,«/3 Broadway. Boston 
Phila., 4th and Chestnut St. Kaosas ty, Missouri. 
London, England. Berlin, Germany. 


THE INGERSOLL INVESTMENT CO., 


DEALERS IN 
DENVER REAL ESTATE AND TRUST 
DEED LOANS, Denver, Cole. 
EDWIN D. IAGRRSOLL, President. 
CHAS. E. ING RSOLL, py Pork costae 

ANK B.5 G, Secy. and Treas. 

Mita Dd. ee Counsel. 
EDWARD HAMMETT, 
(Late of Lincoln Nationa! Bank, Chicago ) 


108 Washington Street, CHICAGO. 
REAL ESTATE, 


\WVESTMENT, SECURITIES. 


rrespondence in 


nastonisning La tne about Seattle aties 


it money 
oapuane, Write to te hee aves 
$100,000. 


St, Was 


gton. 


, 117 Devonsbire St. 














LOANS. 
We have some mortgages running three to twelve 
months, which we can sell and guarantee at 8 per 
cent. bank disc 


THE PROVIDENT TRUST COMPANY, 








anand plank applications for et stock i cag ve cbtaited 





IOWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Capital [3 Ne OS Peg $500.000 vv 
Surplus and a Profits. 200,000 00 


Compane, are recog- 


‘ers to 

Messrs. Hiram Dewing & Son. New York ow: 
ma Co., New York 

8, Esq., of the Ohensieat Nationa 

Bank, New York City. 

F. D. Gray, Esq., %' the “National Safe Deposit Com - 

F.A. ype Esq. No. 45 Milk i Boston, M 

Also the Sa Banks vestors throughou 
East. Oorrespondence Solictvea: 

JOHN M. OWENS, President. 

H.A.COFFIN, Treasurer. 


NORTHWESTERN 
GUARANTY LOAN (C0,, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





Capital paid in, . . $1.000,000 .00 
Debentures, Short-time Not Instalment Bonds. 
Correspendence Selicited, 


L. F. MENAGE, President. 
THOMAS LOWRY, 


- DEAN. 
W. 8. STREETER, 


9 PER CENT. GUARANTEED. 


ote lienon Estate Worth 50 Times Amoun 

Loan. as Government Bonds. Limite 

y oftered. Write for Particulars and Refer 
ences De 


UNION BANKING co., Aberécen, Se. Dak. 


DENVER . 
RANKS AMONG THE FIRST 


of Western cities for real estate investments and 
loans. It is no longer necessary for Boesera capital 
ists ete take 5 per cent. sooustiies for safety. 

siness 


THE HIGKS & | ya TtGH INVEST MENT COMPANY 


References: Tue l eouraiburs. Peopie’ . Tovings 
and 1 Deposit Bank. Denver. 


United States Trust Co. 


OF NEW YORE, 


NOS. 45 and 47 WALLSTREET, 
Capital and Surplus 


NINE MILLION DOLLARS. 


This company isa 1 depositery on mone 
the court, and is A... ey ——~ ty 


t Vice-Pres’ts. 











thorized to act 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 


JOHN A. STEWART, President. 
GEORGE BLISS, Vice-President. 
JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice-President 
TRUSTEES: 


WiLLiAM Lis 
JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 
EDWARD COOPER. 


WILSON G. HUNT, 
CLINTON GILBERT, 
DANTEL D. LORD, 
jancm, Bis SLOAN, 


Lo 
wa. WALTER PHELPS, 
D. WILLIS J AMES. RR, 
JOHN A. STEWART, WILLiaM H. Macy, Jr., 
ERASTUSCORNING. Albany, WM. D’sLOANE. 
JOHN HARSEN KHOADES, GUSTAV.H. SCHWAB. 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, FRANK LYMAN.Brooklyn 
Gto. HENRY WARREN. GEORGE Ff. VI«cTOR 
GRPORGE BLIss. M. WALDORF ASTOR. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary 
LOuIs G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 





There is more money made from the increased 
value of real estate from year to year, than in any 
one business.” 

OULD many persons having sums of money 
from ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS t 
TEN THOUSAND DOLLARS, realize 
that a few of their enterprising neighbors have 
changed their investments from small dividend 

paying securities to investmects in CHOICE prop- 
erties in thriving, growing Western Cities, and 
re receiving profits of from Fifteen to Fifty per 
cent. per annum, surely they wou!d not be slow 

to investigate the opportunities which KEA R- 

NEY,NEBRASKA, offers, notoniyasa place 

of residence and business, but of Safe, Sound 
ecurity to an investor? 

How would you like to live in a community of 
12,000 souls, where good churches, high grade 
schools and pleasant homes abound, having al! 
the advantages and conveniences of modern 
cities, such as City Water works, Electric lights, Elec- 
tric street railways, Sewerage, Gias, Telegraph, Tele- 
phone, etc., etc., at a 

igher altitude, with clear air, pure water aud 

excellent drainage, and where fishing, boating, 
bathing and steam-boat riding can be indulged 

in? Kearney offers all of the above. 

Our city also possesses the great advantages accru- 
ing toa community, having a large water power de- 
veloped and utilized for manufacturing purposes, 
and is destined to become the great manufacturing 
city of the Plains. Prices of real estate are low. 
Actual values higher. Investigate and invest now. 
Experience and acquaintance with this section en- 
able us to make jadicious investments. 

Write for information to 


HENDERSON & SCOUTT, 
Kearney, Nebraska. 
Ai EASTERN AND WESTERN REFERENCES. 





“It is vain to put wealth within the reach of him 
who will not stretch out hie hand to take.”—Dr. 
SAMUEL JOHNSON. 


Money Making a Science. 


Real Estate Stands First. If you wish to 
invest and want to learn the certain road to 
Wealth, send for Pamphlet, Maps, etc. 
T.A. WOOD, 


Room No. |, Odd Fellows Building 
PURTLAND, OREGO 


The Valley of the Shenandoah. 


The surest and safest place to invest in all Virgin- 
a. prolific mineral and the, most fertile 
farming lands inthe WORLD. Address 


PARKS, MILLER & YOUNG, 


General Real Estate Brokers, 











36 Bromfield L Street: Baise, Pace. . 





LURAY, Pace COUNTY: VinGL. NDOAHB. 


soveitinaen made by us throughout Virginie 
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TRINIDAD. 


W. CAPEL SMYTHE, 


REAL ESTATE AND INVESTMENTS, 
TRINIDAD, COLORADO. 


f Busi ~ my ay Aw wt yl 215 feet 
rronting ov three wo handsome stor two 


stores, 
with ge. . vi ‘a Te tenants, 
rice le cash, balance 
momtniy et See e with & per cent interest. Title perfert. 


This property will double in value in a few vears. 


A PROGRESSIVE CITY. 


The coming eemannae, the Missouri River and 
the Mountains is KEAKNEY, Nebraska, the sharitiend 





Boston. ana Y za3 miles 
in the most fertile part of the great Platte Valley, 
withthe Wood River Val ey tributary 

$1,500,000 nes Been 7 nded in publics improvements 
since 1888. Y has a large water power, 
three ~ &. "eiaolate lights, gas, electric street 
reticges. water works, a fine system of sewerage,and 
= ones 

ty of ‘schools _ churches; the school system 

vane unsurpassed in the W 

For Jnformation regarding KEARNEYas a place 
of residence, business and investment, address 


The Kearney Land and Investment Co. 


KEARNEY NEBRASKA. 


DULUTH. 


The great cities of the world are elther seaports 
or lake . By reference totnae map you will see 
that Duluth is at the extreme western point of our 
inland seas. No city of its size has such great com- 
mercial and ww agers A | advantages and none 1s 
growing so rapidly. Chicagoana Duluth wili ulti- 
mately be the two greatest cities of the West. Write 
for reading mstter and state about the amount you 
might wish to invest. 


C.E. LOVETT & CO., Duluth, Minn. 


DENVER 


STANDS AT THE HEAD and is to-day the most 
prosperous city in the West. Investors in Denver 
realty cannot failto realize handsome profits, and 
they will have the benefit of my know’ edge of values 
gained by fifteen a residence and five years’ 
active reai estate bus 

Can place your maney at 8 per cent. net, semi an- 
ual interest, on improved inside property only. High- 
est references. 


F. 8 BEODDARD, 206 Boston Block, Denver, Col, 


Firat M prtga e Loane and tu 
Grade fr nvesime t Securitie: 
Absolutely safe. Inte: Ss payebieeensts 


ally in Boston or New York Exchange. Ta. 
AWD is growing rapidly, ana ts in the rie ent + 

tion of the Northwest. Write for full 
8 formation to Tacoma Trust 41 

Savings Bank, Tacoma, Wash 


6% Mortgage Investments 7h% 
Oregon and Washington. 


Netting the investor from 6 per cent. to igper cent., 
both principal and interest meyelte in Go 
FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS made on carefully se- 
lected City Property and on ‘laeneeel Farms. In- 
vestors’ interests carefully attended to, and remit- 
tances made in Eastern Exchange. Particulars and 
references given on application. 
MACH AS TER & BIRGELL, 
Financial t Agoct 
Portiand Savings Ban dg, ‘Portland, Or. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK. 
214 and 216 Broadway. 


Entrance through the Rant. 


MISSOURI q2UST COMPANY, 
edalia, 
seal to do we Baeeey io] al York 
This Sy has $260,000. paid up capital, and is 


doing strict 
OCAL BUSINESS. 

Issues 6 per aaa Debentures regulated by law, 
which may be received by the Superintentendent of 
Insurance of Mirsouri as security for policy hoiders. 

Acts as Executor aud Trustee of estates,and makes 
a specialty of managing Church and Endowment 
Funds etc. Write for particulars. 

. L. FAULHABER, Treasurer. 
O. A. CRANDALL, President. 


JOHNSON, McLAUGHLIN & BROWN. 
First Mortga age Loans. 


Highest hae of nding. Thorough 
experience. po neg of Sesveee, Choice West+ rn 
investments 


JOHNSON, “MoLAUGHLIN & BROWK, 


Hastings, Neb. 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 

THIRD NATIONAL BANK, of the City of New 

ork, at New York, in the State of New York, at the 
close of business, May 4th, 1891: 


RESOURCES. 












































Loans and discounts.......................- $2,927,589 42 
Overdrafts, secured and un: BPE. .ccoes 2,838 75 
United states bonds to secure re circuiation 50,000 00 
Stocks, securities, claims, etc.. 126,922 29 
Due from other national banks. . 1,144.858 73 
Due from state banks and banker 76,397 02 
Furniture and fixtures............. 5,000 00 
Otaer real estate and mortgages ow 147.889 96 
Current expenses and taxes paid 84,89 53 
miums on U.S. bonds............. 10,187 50 
Checks and other cash items. $? 48? 20 
Exchanges a aS 18 
Bilis of other banks... ........ 0,485 
Fractional oper currency, 
nickels and cents.... ....... 14 57 
ie dicededtn céncctecccesees 1¢3,3-9 20 
Legal-tender notes........ ... 578.000 00 
United States Soreneenes 0 
100,000 - 1,949,641 10 
2.250 00 
32,000 00 
$6,528,344 30 
sar -3-~4 4 
5, 4 FA 
Sitieiines: .¢ sersaaeee $1,198,587 62 
Demand certificates of de- . 
8,751 72 
896,001 20 
Sie aboddosepcatocccccapecce 127,804 96— 2,172,085 50 
Due to other national banks 2,100085 88 
Due to state banks and bank- 
GED snccctvesciseeesiiedeseces 468,313 65— 3,263,950 33 
peesevescassscocccines shicsedeededee 528,344 BO 


Total 
STATE OF NEW YORK. COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 8.: 
ssordient CHAPIN, JR,. Cashier of the above- 


Notary Public. 
PS Te 
(Signed) sau 0. BLOSS, 


- A.V. r rs. 
CHAS. B. VAN NOSTRAND, 


RMis tant NATIONAL BAN ROME Cte 
York, at the 
close of caseent i ay 4th, 1891: 
RESOURCES. 


U.S. box ey ae 























3.5. \~ == to secure Geposits. ............ oi —s 
er 8. bonds an po Rgedas 6,592 
Due from other national banks. .......... 1,048,280 20 
Due from state " 204,906 38 
Keal Cr furniture and fixtures. 184.149 14 
Current e taxes paid 43,458 91 
Premiums Mnsdinnaceddédees 81,620 CO 
Checks and other cash items. 14,767 42 
Exchanges for Clearing-hous 1,727,543 73 
Bills of other banks 5,100 00 
eae paper currency, nickels and : 
pececcesioscccscccenseoses Go cteocensccee 20 37 
rrr -- 1,806,155 89 
Logal-tender notes 865,623 00 
 ® i ¥ Se of deposit for legal 
LIGIER AOL Le 120,000 00 
Redemption fund with U.S. ‘Treasurer 
(5 per cent. ry circulation)...........++.. 2,250 00 
Due from 0.8. T ressarer. other than 5 
per cent. redemption fund 
Wn 0080.00 ch cemnetnbeapahtedeeenel 
LIABILITIES. 
pan a ma ro | paid in $3,500,000 0) 
: lus fund 38 982 
817.824 37 
19,8°0 00 
duise Adie neauammnte cence 9,247 0» 
+ $5 769,304 59 


posits. ‘ 48 
Due to other national banks.. 3,292,190 98 
Beet tostate banks and bank- 
Be nactbonnnnd ccahhednenabh ws 1,080,577 51 
———— — 12,814,925 08 
$16,695, $48 &3 
STATE OF NEw YORK, CITY AND COUNTY OF NEW 
(ORK, 88 
H. A. ‘$M H, Cashier of the above-named 








RELSREE DHE SOEP MON Qn 
pnt 
ig SO heseses pyGhipeoabeisines $21, 168,308 4 



























legal- tender n Sia 583. ig u'de'dscceceseneses 100 000 CO 
Due from United States Treasurer...... 
Sunictadexsensecdenesiod eliscelecsoss $34,618,501 07 
LIABILITIES 
Capital stock.. 2,000,000 00 
 eaepeae 5 000,000 00 
Unuivided —- “GA9,U25 6B 
Dividends unpaid..... 513 00 
Individual depot cite sub: — J check. 13,558 358 22 
Demand ow eehcates of deposit..... ka oaned 5s 008 02 
Certitied 4.508 
Due to nent a ban . 
Due to state and private banks and bank- 





ers 


Total 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW 
I, GEO. S. HICKOK, Cashier of the National 
Park Bank, N. Y. City, do solemnly swear that the 
above peegetbens is true, to the best of my knowledge 


and belief 
GEO. 8. HICKOK, Cashier. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 8th day of 


May, 1891. W. A. Ma 
Notary Public. Rings © 0. 
Certificate flied in New York. 
Correct—Attest: 


w. ROCKAILL POTTS, 
EDW Cc. HOYT, Directors. 
STUYVESANT Fisit. 5 





bank, do solemnly swear that the above ps t nt is 
true to the best o my saowietee one beli 
(Signed) H. MITH. “Cashier. 
Suoscribed and sworn to before ro this 8th day of 
May, Ist. TON Meu aBOR, 
Notary woaclic N. Y. County. § 
Correct - Attest: 


BATON IVES, d 
Neel E SEARLES, JR., ¢ eee. 
CHARLES J. CANDA, 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
UNITED STATES NATIONAL BANK, at New 
York, in the State of New York, at the close of busi- 


ness, "May 4th, 1891: 
RESOURCES. 





Loans and discounts............ endancocesse $2,814,790 py 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured....... 8.552 AG 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation..... ... 170,000 00 
T’, S, bondsto secure deposits............ 450.000 00 
Stocks, securities, claims, etc............ 404.841 13 
Due from other national banks........... 315,400 65 
Due from state banks and bankers...... 50.078 28 
Banking-house, furniture and fixteres.. 580,058 93 
Current expenses —* taxes paid......... 8.620 7 
miums on U. S. bonds...... ......... 128,990 335 


Ghee ks and other cash items. . 


Fractional per 
nickels an 
Specie 








Legal-tender notes 5,872 42 
Redemption fund wit 2 
(5 per cent. of eatin’ bewcetes seunwed 7,650 00 
GRRE cesccccs. steddcdiamellas pacehéseus $6,084,884 85 
LIABILITES. 
Capital st ~~ BA AM.c. cocccccccecccccce : $500,000 09 
Surolue f : cet ssvnaweetdis save ow 0 000 00 
Undiv' ded. iis 8S.2U1 35 
National bank-notes outstanding.. 155.000 06 





Individual di its subject to 
" chee x. pons : $1,117.025 81 





WEEE 000s camp encabhocescossenens 
Guaranty account, re 
CMGOEB . 000 crcss cecssvccces soe es S 
Casnier’s checks See. 
United States deposits.........-+--+--.+5- 
Due to other national banks. $1, 997,846 22 
Due to state banks and bank 
BBs cecccsccccccvecccescccoceoese 1,171,044 0s— 3,168 BEG 28 28 


Total..ccccccc.ccce soccccevccccccccccesecs “$6.0 084, S84 85 $5 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORE, 3s.: 
Ss a HOPK'NS, Cashier of thé above- 
namei bank, do solemniy swear that the above 
~ as is true, to the best of my knowledge and 


HOPKINS®. Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn + Betore me this &th day of 

sel. N J. MCAULIFFE, 
Notary Public, New: York County, No. 1, 
Correct—Attest : 
T. E. STILLMAN, | 
THOS. H. HUBBARD. ena 
JAMES W. ALES ENDER, 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 

NATIONAL CITIZENS’ BANK, at New York, 

in the State of New York, at the close of business 
May 4th, 1891: 














RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts. ...............s2sss008 $2,705,675 57 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation..... wae 50,000 00 
Stccks, securities claims, etc.............. 1,+00 00 
369.153 92 
33.205 02 
274.000 00 
23,237 U2 
9.312 50 
169,106 15 
Exchanges for Clearing-house 460,946 41 
EGE GOOD RAGINIDs onsen crcceccosecnscecess 3,500 00 
a paper currency, nickels and ast ar 
ba000d6aeBe 1606000 cb00esb Sas stheecesoet 2 07 


ce 1, 
Spec cle. TERRE TEATS a fase -» 888,822 














Legai-tender not 140,0.0 00 
Redemption fund a with U.S. Treasurer (5 
per cent. of circulation).............. «+. 2,250 00 
SU. 2.00 caceetondedindites shaken ~ $4,781, 510 66 
LIABILITIES 
© apie) vane | PONE Bin. ea ccccsesovncozcccave $600.000 00 
yarns SIE ciuehn ondetiunun dideeeehene 120,000 00 
sed Roa RA CP 336,041 19 
ee bank-notes outstanding.......... 45.000 
te bank-notes outstanding.............. 5,131 00 
Dividends Pibcdcenessesescegssecosecece 651 72 
Individuai deposits subject to check...... 3,446,569 
Demand certificates of Cee. 50,214 42 
Certified checks.............. ° 95,097 84 
Due poesper national banks............... 15,441 64 
68,812 15 
17,971 17 
To 781.510 66 
STATE are NEw YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 3s.: 
I, D.C. TIEBOUT, Cashier of the above-named 


bank, do. scleumnly swear that the above statement is 

true to the best of my knowledge and belief. 
D.C. TIEBOUT, Cashie: 

Subscribed and sworn to Vanaee we. a ith day ‘of 


May, i8d1. ‘Ok, 
Notary Public S. Y. 
Correct— Attest: 
7: NAUMBURG, 
. B. STOKES, ‘{p 








wat H. OAKLEY, 7 
THE MIDDLESEX 
BANKINS COMPANY 





MIDDLETOWN OONN. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL... ...$800,000 


PAID-UP CAPITAL.............--§600,000 
Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of 1st mortgages with the Union Trust 
Company of New York. Amount of issue 
Umited by Law. Conmectiout Trustees, 
Executors, etc., can invest in these bonds, 








EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 

AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK, 

at New York, in the State of New York, at the close 
of business on the 4th day of May, 1891: 









RESOURCES. 

Loans and discounts.................seee0> $17,206,886 31 
Prepered Danan s0g0s Gaenboreneen £gsacectcecce 15.48 98 
U. bonds to cocare circulation....... 000 
Oiher stocks one Ban scccsesis: 600 esos 18L.1465 65 
Due from other ational Pn cunsseceies 2,002,091 31 
Dne from state = ee banks ‘and 

nkers.. ‘ 202,230 03 
Banking-house 300.000 
Other real estate and mortgages owned.. 8.425 72 
Checks and other cash items. 169.466 84 
1 caemanges for Clearing-house 556 
Bile 0 of other banks....... 51,944 Oo 
oal-tende tund w witn U.S.Treasurer(n: 





more than 5 per cent. on aa 2.2%) 00 
WN... iaensstensdbdubsenuestesvsdetudess $29,189,250 44 








haebecnetegeuedes cad aaid as anberacneabude’ _ 255K, B58 17 17 
Sen srendthadii die tinas cestenednenadunel $29, 189, 250 44 44 
STATE OF New YORK. COUNTY OF NEW YORE, 88 


1, EDWARD BURNS, Cashier of the American’ Ex. 
change National Bank, New York, do soiemnly swear 
that the above statement is true, to the best of 


my knowledge and belies. 
DWARD BURNS. Cashier. 
ewern t to and subscribed. ag me this llth ad of 
May, Is Ives WASHBUR 
Newent ‘Public, New Yi ork ¢ Co. 
Correct—Attest: 
7. T. TERRY, 
J.R. MAXWELL, 


t Directors. 
DUMONT CLARKE, § 





Rez eczt, OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
GAK«IELD NATIONAL BANK, at New York, 
in the State of New York, at the close business May 





4th, 1891: 

RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts..........6. «+ sescesees $3,276,952 96 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured....... 327 14 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation 2 


U. 3. bDouds tosecure deposits............. 
Uue from other national banks.... . ..... 







Checks and other cash items..............- 
Exchanges for Uleartag-Bow 
Bills of 3 other ban 


wali 
Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer (5 
per cent. of circulation).................+ 


9,0 0 0 


RS RI ie Rk A “$5.371,155 41 
LIABILITIES. 

Capital stock paid in in cash............... 

on Se PE sbbnines conevcessecessnouss . 

NORRIS Bins ccncctscudgipcsccocsoces 

National bank-notes outstanding... 








Individual deposits subject 
$4,093 663 31 

de- 
11,168 72 
Certified checks 131,066 x 


Cashier's checks outstanding. F 85 60 


United ites, Se eposits........ 16,000 
Cota) deposits............. «. — —— 48748 
Due to other hational DADKS. .....00ccccecee __%8 657 21 
, OE TPR ER aS Se ae eter kn oe tole + rr 155 41 
yor. or NEw YORK. CITy AND COUNTY or New 


1, HENRY D. NORTHROP, Cashier of the above- 
named bank, do solemnly swear that the above state- 
pet is true, to the best of my knowledge and 

NRY D. NORTHROP, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 8th day of 

May, is9l. OWEN WARD, 
Notary Public. 
€ seietiieny 


HiRAM MHitcHoocK. | 
EDWARD HOLBROOK, 


DULUTH REAL ESTATE 
PAYS FROM 25 TO 100 PER CENT. 
The city is growing very rapidly, and is fast becom- 
ing the maonractan rand E LOA ts, center of the 
6 per cent. 
- aD ye aoe saccording te to the sve 0 
property and location, First class Eastern and West- 


M. CHANDLER, Duluth, Minn. 


O_, FIRST MORTGAGE LOAN. 
Jo 28 


‘ Directors. 














Principal and interest guaranteed. 
Loans made on productive real estate 
yearly increasing in value on a con- 
servative basis, and only after per-onal 
examination by us. Interest payabie in 
_ York Exchange. We invite corre- 

Very references 
SuORT SOUND LOAN, TRUST 
and BANKING COMPANY, (paid up 
capital, $125,000) New Whatcom, Wash.. 


THE SIOUX CIEL LOAN AND INVEST- 
x BER * A 


six 
be 


hogs bs ed ir mae ae saute eae 








oT 











EPORT OF THE COND F* 
IMPOUTERS ANY TR ADERS Narid MAE 
NK OF W YORK,” at New York, 

b| New Yorks at the close ot business on het Nn dey day 
of May, 1891: 


—_ 

Overaraft ‘ oo 4 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation... 50,000 00 
poste e from other nationa 1,091,205 64 
Pa 4,457 BO 
Banking ; 200,000 00 
Other real estate 4,50 WW 
Current expenses a 132,988 78 
Ch e) $68,433 56 
Exc! fapece for Clearing-hou 2,6u5,507 19 
Bills of other ‘248,248 Ov 
00 





& 


















I icndvends<hiatedairns $165,000 1 
Gold T pe md certificates.. 4, 120,000 
Silver doliars........... .... ie us 
Silver =z certificates.. 
Fractional “ aver cuin...... é 7} - 4,303,000 W 
gal-tender 637,827 00 
U. 8. certiticates 
tender notes........... 1,980,000 00 
= more than 5 per ce 
éosecesseshouete 2,250 00 
- $83,240,260 67 
#1. oye" 3 
“Tor ier ee a 
troller...... 5 
State bank cmoulption outstanding.. 7} wo 
pion sshrcdesnsce.  00000desnees 4,570 00 
— ual Geposits subject to : 
Bec eereesccccceccccsceses 1,415 97 
Demand certificates of de- , — 
inten seins coaes 90 00 
Certitied checks. . i BD 43 
aes checks — 
090nn6604en sakacubeokinnnc ss 541,751 12,337,4 
Due! to other national banks. a bag vania3s, be 
5,903,195 40 
siinians+*bemunbdbianebinne shee. c, $33,240,260 67 


STATE OF NEW YORK, TITY AND CO. OF NEW YORK,838.: 
{, DWARD TOWNSEND, Casnier of the import- 


ED WARD TOWNSEND, Cashier. 
Sworn to and subscribed a me Lor 7th day of 
May, 1891. JAMES M. TU 


Nota: public, , 

Gésvert—Abtens: ry ic New York Co 

E. H. PERKIN NS. JR., 
kK. W. TOWNS 


SEND, ‘ Di 
EDWARD VAN VOLKENBURGH, 5 semen: 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION 
R CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BAN ae 
York, in the State of New York, atthe close of busi- 
ness on the 4th day of May, 189) 










RESOURCES. 
$4,245,126 66 
000 
210,742 84 
1,212 
558,000 00 
36,500 15 
on” 180 ‘Cankgccce 
Other cash items tt 
—_————- 5, 108,618 
Ps -nrsd vsctintniin amide. $11,102,290 74 
LIABILITIES. 
I nn nds ntccncsrincacséccnictenasee 
Surplus fund......... 
Undivided profits. . 
Circulation......... 
jem oad unpaid 


State nl ° 
Acce 

Certi Soates “ot deposit...... 
Cashier’s checks............. 





9,706.431 40 


- $1, a 290 74 





STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW ; YOR: Ay 

1, ALFRED H. TIMPSON, Cashier of the *above- 
named bank, do solemnly swear that the above state- 
ment is true, to =e oom - my spews eand belief. 


cD H. TIM N. Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me 4 = day ‘of 
May, 1591. Epwin F. 


Notary Public, N° .. "Geant. 

Correct— Attest: 
FREDERIC TAYLOR, r 
BENJAMIN PERKINS Directors. 
EDMUND pn. RANDOLPH. j 


Regent OF THE POX PIFION OF THE 

IRVING NATIONAL BANK, at New York, in 
the Sete of New York, at the aae of business, May 
4th, 


RESOURCES. 











Loans and discounts. .............++5 #2,782.010 68 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecur 2297 16 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation Bo -4 - 
Stocks nd SCCUTILICS......  .....06+ ne 

Due from other national banks............ 374,209 24 
Due from state banks and bankers...... 96 
Banking-house, furniture and fixtures. . 00u 
Other real estate and mortgages owned. 5.000 00 
Current expenses aud taxes paid.......- R 19 9-7 76 
Checks and other cash itemS...........+.+ 16,435 47 
Exchanges for Clearing-house.... . ay 352,661 27 
Bills of other banks..........++-+see2ee0e0s 6,00 00 


Fractional paper currency, nickels and 





~~ subject to chec 


ae depo 





Demand certificates of deposit. 193 
Certified checks...... ..... 117,570 24 
Cashier's checks outstanding 4,449 8S 
Due to other national banks oe 29412 68 
Due to state banks and bankers............ 336,Ux4 28 

pap ab th bbs abdp cdehihdtied <petenesvens $4,809, 43, 00 
STATE A NEW YORK COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 38. 


I, GEORGE E. 3OUP&R, Cashier of the above- 
named bank, “a0 solemnly swear that the above state- 
ment is true, to the best of my foowinses ond ana belie f. 


OUPER., Cashie 
Subscribed and sworn to before me wt 8th ro ‘of 
May, 1891. W.C. KING, 
Notary Public. 
Correct— Attest : 
C.H.FA ) 


Sitices GURRHAL TER, ‘ Directors. 
CHAS. F. MATTLAGE,. ) 


10% TY ) fete 4 > AAA be paid ona 


good loan is one in which both Oar. aad in- 

terest is Pals promptly when due. Loans of the 

highest c baracter will net investors seven per cent. 

0 stock company 5 no debenture bonas; no East- 

ern agents. Inve tors deal airectly with borrowers 
mee et C1 Ad EASMIONED WAY. 








Reference by P permn to. THE INDEPENDENT or 
The Christian Unwn, w York Cliy, or Lockwood 
National Bank, San Texas. 

Agent Dentin aeerioce, Mortgees Oote 

nt 0} -American Mortgage - 
pany, Limited, of Edinburgh, Scotland, 








THE INDEPENDENT, 








May 14, 1891. 





26 (726) 
BUSES ETE RP LOETION OF TEE 


New York wg AY: in oe State of New York 


at the close of ith, 1891: 

RESOU Sone. 
Loans and discounts. ...............s000+ $11,905,391 91 
a Sb0 0 ccc ons ococsnstnahecennedabetnss 1,785 12 


Other hom utes and mortgages. ..... 






ser mathe onal 


Tbank-hot 
National bank otes outstanding. 


ndividual de its, re to check...... 
Demand certificates of deposit 
Certitied checks. ..............+.+ 





3,126 828 64 
2,488,148 65 





Total “$31, 478,738 13 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK. 88.: 

E. S. MASON, Cashier of the Bank of New 

York, National Bankin ng Association, do solemnly 

swear that the above statement is true to the best of 
my knowledge and belief. &.5. MASON, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to wetare t Ad this 7oh I of 

ay, 18M HA N OC. GiB 

Notary Public, N. Y. Go. 


€ tem 
CHA RLES M. FRY 
gas RLES D. LEVERICH, Directors. 
. BENNEDY TOD, ) 





BF 
Ret ATHER MANU BA 
NK, at New York, in the State of New York.at the 
close of business, May 4th, 1891: 
RESOURCES 
Loans and discounts. .........5.6.ccceseeeeee 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured neves 





















23 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation.......... uo 
Stocks, securities, claims, etc...... ose 127 26 
Due from other national banks W1.48¢ 76 
Due from state banks and bankers. 12,910 68 
Banking-house, furniture and fixtures. 300 Qu 
hake expenses and taxes paic 20,959 98 
nm U.S. bonds....... 23.298 75 
Checks and ait cash items. . 713 
473.046 95 
Bills of other hse 6,372 00 
21 1B 
892.109 30 
e 109 915 WU 
. 3. pean ates. 
IIS ds da Acbatigns Cabasccsansccées voces 40,000 00 
Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer (5 
per cent. of circulation)..............06.. 13,500 00 
TED, occ ncncdecstcense .copterenencecese tes $4,407,062 32 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital mock paid in 
wel a a a U0 
Un ividied Pneccdened ‘pocqudsvecedvesees ay 
National bank-notes outstanding.. ° 270,000 Ou 
Dividends unpaid. ............6 ccccccceeees SOL 40 
ndividual deposits subject to check. 2,447,828 13 
Demand certificates of deposit 163 52 
Certified CheCKS..........ccs6 csseseees 90,55 72 
Cashier's checks outstanding... a7 Su 
Due to other national banks......... 391,882 40 
Due tostate banks and bankers..... . _i1Tl & 938 





ORE .ncncetgneteceoenccetanss vencgasecce ~ 4,407.0 407.062 82 h2 
STATE OF ae! YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 8s.: 

1, ISAAC H. WAL KER, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is 
true to the best o my snowledoe oat belief. 

ISAAC H, LKER, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to at me this 8th day of 
March, 1891. CHARLES F.. AUK AMP, 

Notary Public, Kings County. 
Copistente’ tiled in New York County. 


rrect antes: 
wM. MACY, JR., 
J. 4 Oe TIN}, 
WM. ROCKEFELLER, 
THE CONDITION OF TH 


E 
NATIONA NK, OF THE 
RK, at Gad business, May 


Directors. 





+ 
TILE 
‘vO 
“a 4 eon 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts. ..........6..eseeeeeee 
Gverdrasis 
J, 8. bonds to eopere $ ireulation. 
ther stocks and bonc 


estate, banking- a 
MEM cccescencccses etecccccccs 























iaget-seneer aa 2,600 
Bills of other banks .... ..... Te 608 iw 
Checks and other cash items.. 24,266 7) 
Exchanges for C learing- 
Niieeeeageceteescacs 785,972 62 
Due from national banks. 602,646 86 
Due press state banks 
i chestenkénn - cpeadonse 377 87 
Redemption fund with U. 8. 
Treasurer (5 per cent. of cir- 
GIs hdcscece eevee cccocese 2.250 00 
3,945,474 39 
ee a 12,095,018 17 
LIABILITIES. 
<trpl stock paid in.. $1,000,000 00 
us fund &00,000 U0 
188,892 04 
45.000 00 
rere 9,512 74 
Certitied checks. ............+.. 441,057 40 
Cashier’s checks outstand- 
ee ag) alc es eae 16,393 14— 10,061,126 18 
ERE ERE oe ne aereee. Ey. $12,095,018 17 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 8s.: 
i, FREDERICK B. SUH ENCK, Casbier of the above- 
named bank, do solemnly swear that the above state- 


ment is true, to the best of my gnewetae and belief. 
FREU'K B SUHENCK, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 7th aay ‘of 
May, 101. F. . BRYAN, 
Notary Public, N. ¥. County. 
Correct— Attest: 


EMANU EL LEHMAN, ; 
T. BAKN Directors. 
WM. P. ST. JOHN. § 


DALLAS, TEXAS. 


The black Jaod belt of North Texas, the richest in 
the Southwest. Dailas the commercial and railroad 
centre of this greatdistrict. Wecan loan your money 
here on farm - city property with the vtmost safety 
at 8 per cent. and t furnish you with the highest 
references as J our integrity and business metuoas. 
We invite corespondence, and wili gladty turnish 
full rticulars. 

laud valies throughout Texas are increasing 
steadily 


‘lELD & SCURRY, 
The North Texas Nationai Bank Bdg., Dallas, Tex. 











A handsome and substantial stone-veneered 
apartment house (Baxter Terrace). at West Superi- 
or. Will guarantee for the first year to show faith 

property, a net income of $2,500, over and above all 
serene or collecting and remitting rents. Price, 

U0. Reasonable terms. ress 


MYERS & WHIPPLE, 
DULUTH, MINN. 
J. M. JAMIESUN & COMPANY, 
REAL ESTATE AND INVESTMENTS. 


Barham A &. fclty reat oo te, san fan 
ailt and 


d business Dlocks 
Wutatle chy peop. 





or sol 
nGapital invested pss ont ven 
in improved inside or unim 


on the 4th day of May, 189) 


1, WM. 
Nationai Bank of New York,’ 


May, levi. 


Canetti 
J. 


ROOSEVELT 


ROBERT GOELET 


TRAD 
CITY OF NEW ¥ YORK 


May, 189 


Loans and discounts............ 
oe ty BM wnccocccensccsscoetiess 





and bel) 
May, 


Correct—Attest 
GEO. STA 
HENRY A 
ISAAC BLU 


EPORT OF THECONDITI 
RUSRRLLE THRCOIP TUS 


k, in the State ot New Yorx, at the Saas of ‘busin 





Fr KEDERIC Ww.s" TEVENS. | 


x,” 








N oF: oe 


New 
eas 


ameow RCEs. 
Loans and Ciscounts .............0000+-s00+ $21,061,201 87 
eg poccadoevescceseeseoneconce ovesces 00 32 
5. bonds to secure circulation (par 
"atom Di capcohar aacece cosgresessopeoneccccece wo 
Stocks and securities........... re) Ost 51 
Due from — nationa! banks 1,102,736 58 
Due from state and private banks one 
bankers and others. . ‘ by 774 65 
Bank house 50.000 00 
*W0.208 2 
669 07 
427,34 30 
2,821,216 24 
11,000 00 
460 00 
5.916 (17 84 
1,067.1 65 00 
40,000 00 
$35,458,925 60 
$500,000 00 
6,000,000 00 
$n4,! % 
10,574 00 
Di nds unpaia 10,003 00 
I ndividuals deposits subject 
TP Gee cosenccesocecceegcs $20,304,970 24) 
Demana certificates of de- 
Slt ckudueranateleliensotes 1,242,698 3s 
Certified checks. ............. 426,018 14 
Cashier’s checks outstand- 
p Cerenccecccescceescoeseces 142,486 25 
— — 22,206,173 25 
Due to other national banks.. yébocdn seseces 4,340,821 99 
Due to state and private banks and 
bankers 2.116 408 At 
Total oan 8 923 oO 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YO 
J.@U INLAN, Jr.,Cashier of “The Chemica! 


’ do solemnly swear that 

the above statement is true, aud that the schedules 

ou the back ot ther port fully and correctly repre- 

sent the true state of the several matters therein 
contained, to the a of Py! knowledge and belief. 
Wal. J. QUINLAN, Jr.. Cashier. 

Sworn to and subscribed betore me pe sth day of 

Epw'p P. 


BROWN, 


Notary Public. 


) 


Directors. 


RESOURCES. 


5. bonds to secure ees (per 













EPORT @ or THE CONDITION or THE 
SMEN’S NATIONAL BANK OF T 

»at New York, in the make or 
New Yost. at theclose of business on the 4h day of 


$1,882,921 23 
1,462 U4 


value)....... des 000 00 
Stocks. securities, claims, ae ata 219,293 39 
Due trom other national banks.......... 277, 5B6 23 
ue from state and private banks and 
BIOTA, waces: cocccaccenececoceseeocecvccce 74,681 27 
ni, set en eeeineienencnee. pes 325,000 Ov 
Other real estate and mortgages owned. 47,711 % 
Current expenses and taxes paid. 17,120 
Premium on boads for circuiatio: 10,000 Ww 
Checks and other cash items..... 66,047 U2 
Exchanges for Clearing-house. 210.722 90 
EGS CONGR WENN, occ convecaccececcccces 13,652 00 
of — 089 paper currescy, nickels and 
MB. ca cccccccoccccccccscccssececocseesececs 463 70 
Spe bie, viz 
a 3,623 00 
Gold Treasury certiticates.. 136,900 U0 
PIGRE GOUIATS, 2c cccccccccccece 7,700 WO 
Fractional silver coin....... 8,130 WW— = 201,498 00 
Legai-tender notes... ............... 150, 000 Ou 
U. 3. certificates of aepo:it for iegal- 
COMAE NOLES. ........0 2002000 inceccecneee 30,000 08 
Redemption funa with OU. 8. Treasurer 
(not more than 5 per cent. of Cireulation) 2,250 00 
Wi vac tdccsisctcrsiccvibesideasetstocces $3,501,266 13 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock, paid in..................05 $750,000 00 
Sarplus fund 75,000 UU 
Undivided pro! 65,202 2 
Coemeens “4 receive 
eeceeesseccece 45 000 00 
Dividenas unpaid..... 1.724 0 
—— aeposits 
CO GROG. nsvcnccccccosedeccoed 
Demand certificates of de- 
Jertitied checks................ i 
Cashier’s checks outstanding. 2,042 94 —1,751,259 58 
Due to other national banks............... 645,129 89 
Due 4d Ens and private banks and 
poceanesccecenstevesbeteoesecosounen 164,950 06 
Desedcsoqesocceses- see shocesecsees its W1,266 13 
Stats ‘OF NEw YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 83.: 
Il, OLIVER F. BERRY, Cashier of * The ‘Trades- 


men’s National Bank of the City of New York,” ao 
solemnly swear that the above statement is true, and 
that the schedules on back of the report tully and 
correctly represent the true state of the ape mat- 
ters a contained, to the best of m wiedge 
VER F. BERRY, “Cashier. 
Swern t = and subscribed before me. this Ho) Sad of 
1891. CHARLES M. HATHA 


Notary’ Pubitet (200). 


M, 5 


RR. 
A. SMITH, Directors. 





CENTRAL NATIONAL 
May 4th, ip91. 


Loans and discounts 
v. 


Due rem other national banks. . 





STATE OF Or NEW YORK 
nam 


meut is true to the best Lt 
Subscribed and sworn to before 
of May, 18%, 
Correct— 


Attest 
SIMON BERNHEIMER, 
WM. A. WHEE f 


Rsk OF THE CONDITION OF THE 


BANK, at NewYork, in 
















m 
WLLLIAM H. CHAPMAN 


tne State of New York, at the close of business, 
RESOURCES, 


yrereeee. secured and unsecured 


$7,054,041 56 
3,200 U6 


200.00) 110 
72.017 60 
808,505 84 


Due from state sand vankers. 26,340 
Banking-house, turniture ana fixtures W000 00 
Other real estate and mortgages owne 86.000 00 
Current expenses one - paid 39,609 00 
Premiumson U.s.bonds _..... . 55.000 
Checks and other cash ‘teens hedaecaowaceene 47,272 @ 
Exchanges for peng aease veeeyeneT 850,277 62 
Bills of other banks............0. sseeeeeess 10,176 WO 
fractional paper caseeney. nickels and 
GID inciccies dctiesed tonsess ecscove cebese 9,299 90 
BROCE a 66 cnccssvceccocs 1,702,290 LO 
US: cortities notes 164,731 00 
BSSete Se eeeteceenevomoetc cagceccee<cce 170 co 
Redemption fund with Uv. - 
2,250 00 
$12,062,062 05 
Capital stock paid 1M.......eccccceeseeseeees $2,000,000 00 
Surplus fu —— Make eth Gedhesdonececete 400,000 OU 
Undivided profits... ............... WWs.407 62 
National Vso AE outstanding 45,000 
Dividends unpaid ... ............. 2.395 
ndividual deposits subject to chec 5,238,474 33 
Demand certiticates of deposit 47,809 00 
Certified checks.... .......0....4+ 243.589 44 
Cashier’s checks a 5,003 22 
United States deposits............ ones 79,357 81 
Deposits of U.S Sdisbursig officers... 55,435 84 
Due to other national tanks.............. 3,129,692 41 
Due to state banks and — Te io vedcette + 610,856 72 
TE cdcsbccettoncte cetudanosevstancell $12,062,062 05 


COUNTY O¥ NEW YORK, as: 
a EDWA AKD SKILLIN, Cashier of the 


above- 


k, do solemnly swear that the above 


day 


Netary Pubic. 


LOCK, 
WOODBURY LANGDON 


Directors. 








REAL ESTATE 
1 ()% QUARANTEED, iy, KSTMEN1TS inthe 
powing city of Missoula, M ast be. © ber cent net on 
rigage Loans, security tag Siines and 
ining ee egotrate Con , County and 
State ities. neference, Ist Nat. la 
Full information given on . Address COR- 
NISH, WINSTANLEY&TOW Nat.Blk.Missoula,M, 





EP F THE CONDITION ) ae a THE 
R Fount HNATIONAL ® nae. OFT F 
NEW YO the mS New 
York, at there close ort Bb ft 4th, lsvl. 

— RCES. 












United states bonds to secure circulation 
BOCHFILIOS, O1C.......0ccccccrccccoce. 
e from other national banks. 
banks and 
Hanking-house, furniture and rixtur 
Checks and tC a i 25 5 83 
Cie -house } 
Bilis of other banks 5,390 
Nickels ana cents. . 4 BS 
POCie€............+++ 4,046,751 00 
al-tender $3500 OU 
vu. s fortaleanen” of deposit 
for legaitenders ... ....... 


289,000 00 





15,141,983 99 
Redemption fund with United Si 
‘Treasurer (5 per cent. of Geodiationh. 2,250 00 
$35,107,081 28 
Captral A toe paid in 2 
846,419 73 
Mocha wey outstanding. 000 
SIs: cachindchésboobsnsaceces 17,589 56 
ndividual deposits subject 
fl rer $10,560,409 92 
Demand certificates of de- 
Dp nlecvamGdnedvie seseciee 276.909 87 
Cashier's checks outstanding. 160,396 Us 
Due to other national Danks” ” 10,502,240 wo 
Due to state banks and bank- 
[Buns capeccsencesedatncdetessoes 1,188,648 80 
———-— 22,578.610 66 
Deposits held for acceptances..... seeedse 


8,019,161 33 





¥ New You, 38.: 


a 0 pak. -. a that the above 
statement is one the best. o knowledge and 
belief. CHARLES H., PATTE RSON, Cashier. 


as - ~ and onere to betore me this 8th day of 
May, 18y G, FANNING, Notary Public. 
Gane Attest: 
J. EDWARD SIMMONS. 
AMES G. CANNO 
USRNELIUS Ne BLiss, 
EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
NATIONAL BANK OF THE REPUBLIC, at 
New York, in the State of New York, at the close of 
business May 4th, 18v1: 
RESOURCES. 


, Directors. 




































Loans and discounts. ...........s0csseeeeeses $8,927,848 81 
Overdrafts. secured and ansecu 4,619 92 
U.S. bonds to secure c lation..... 50,000 6 
U.S. bonds to awe Baws BB. cc0e 52u.0u0 00 
Stocks, securities, etc............ 727.321 82 
Due from other national banks. 1,465,189 56 
Due from state banks and bank 95,645 09 
onine naan. furniture and fixtures 687 634 16 
Current expenses and taxes paid. . 36 Tul 39 
] ou U. 3. bow 92.150 00 
ace and on a8 items. $69,714 76" 
Exchanges or earing- 
Bbc secesepcccoccceenenceces 1,(95 313 18 
Bilis of other banks............ 202,347 00 
Fractional paper currency, 
Ce wy and cents 121 73 
pocepesecoogasecce - 1,508,74u Ov 
Logal-sender notes. 6uz,410 vO 
United States certificates of 
deposits for legal senders. . 910,400 00 
Redemptien fund with U. 
Treasurer (5 per cent. of a 
culation) 4,392,386 67 
Tetal..... .... $16,948,899 92 
LIABILITIES. 
Comma RE $1,500,000 00 
: MD Cccotccesscosces ee 500,000 00 
Tne ivided protits........ 529.762 <3 
National bank-notes ou 19,940 
Dividends unpaid............ .... 17,249 5u 
ndi Howry deposits 
enecesnecooeccccceseced ma 989,618 72 
Demand certificates of de- 
napdguevepeseces seeeesccces 116.430 25 
Certified checks..............+. 583,258 74 
ss —— rad 8 checks outstand- 
iv erdescehebGipesccesteccesoss 312,996 22 
united States deposits........ 570,000 
Due to other rativnal bouke. . 7,° 09,939 U0 
oes to state banks and bank- 
aggcsgvestocesbaireccousencsen 2,049,705 26— ~ 14,381 348 19 





eT re eer $16,948,499 92 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 82.; 
H. PULLEN, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above eetemens is 
true, to the best of my knowledge and belie 
H. PU ULLEN: ‘Cashier. 
Duheceiued and sworn to ad me this = day of 


May, li ELISHA K. CA 
Notary Public, N.Y. eunte, 
Correct—Attes' 
JO HN JAY KNOX, 
GEO. B. CARHART { Directors. 
WM. H. TLLINGHAST, 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
NATIONAL BUTCHERS’ AND DROVERS’ 
BANK, at New York, im the State of New York, at the 
close of business, May 4t . 1891: 
RESOURCES b 


Loans an 


as 


































i 
U.8. to secure circulation 50,401 0b 
Stocks, securities, claims, etc.. 235,644 69 
Due from other national banks... 133.342 60 
Due from state banks and bankers 3,827 83 
Banking-house, turaiture and ftixtures.. 80,000 OU 
Current expenses and taxes paid.. ...... 14,556 36 
Premiums on U 8S. bonds...............+++ 11,646 WW 
(necks and other cash items... 36,588 54 
Exchanges for Clearing-house.. 144,198 93 
Bilis of other Dileceonesesooumscenseececs 11,511 00 
tractional paper currency, nickeis and 
s — peso ceecececcescccoesoccorcesenes. coccee ame $3 
s Decccces cocnccece 1, 
agal-tendcr notes 71,148 WO 
Uv. 3. certiticates of deposit for legai- 
Si acatanccantnecsensesanceneed edenes 70,000 00 
Redemption fund with U.S. ‘Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation).......... ..... 2,250 00 
Sichnanieheesds <0 hah weit. naeieeaieiee $2,319,873 64 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid 1..............0.sseeeees $500,000 8 
Surplus fund = 
Nat 00-00 
a 45,000" 
Divi 228 2 
we vee rit its subject = check Res 
man o on es of deposit 
DOUCEOR CROCKS. 06 56c.ccccccoccces slanpte 
Cashier's a outstanding. Lae 50 00 
De to other nationai banks............... 65,726 78 


‘Total $2,800;872 
mo “et NEW YORK, CITY AND COUNTY OF NEW 


aay wa A. ~~ —! Cashier of the above- 
named solemnly swear that the above 
statement is true to the of my knowl and be- 
lief. . H. CHASE, Cashier 


Notary Public, NY Y ‘Co. 


eae 
G. BRINCKERHOFF., 
H. § Sirnee HORN, 
JOHN WILKIN, 


Have You Money to Invest? 


No city offers better inducements for safe real es- 
tate investments than paavet. orado. Must of 
the property purchased by us for non-residents, dur- 
ing the last year, has advan: 530 to 100 per 
cent. Write for maps and references. 
$100,000 it Mortgage 8 per cent. city paper for sale 
_B. W. SPEER & CO.. Denver. Colo. 


DENVER. 


Invest now and receive quick profits, 
We invest capital, sell bonds and secured 6, 7, and 8 
per cent. paper, and negotiate loans for nou-residents, 
Hundreds have made money under our direction 
and have never seen the property. 
bai Lp A us for opportunities. References: National 


Banks of Denver 
ws tk ‘and Chittenden Investment Company, 


Directors. 














Commercial. 
THE DRY GOODS TRADE. 


SEVERAL days of cold weather at the 
beginuing of the week were quite sufii- 
cient to eheck the growing demand and 
again reduce businese to very restricted 
limits at first hands. Spot transactions 
have in fact been of a retail character 
right along, but orders by mail from 
salesmen on the road and others had been 
gradually picking up until the widespread 
cold wave dismayed operators generally. 
The week closes with some appearance of 
returning courage now that we have 
warm. weather again. There is no doubt 
but what jobbers and retailers in near-by 
and outlying sections of the country have 
during the past few weeks effected a very 
considerable distribution or that they are 
now in such a position that a re-assort- 
ment demand is a necessary sequel to fur- 
ther reduction of spring and summer 
stocks. This serves to keep agents here 
fairly steady in leading lines. Some have 
already closed out their stocks of fancies 

rinted styles and in woven fabrics, 
# makes as have hit popular taste are 
generally in good shape. At the same 
time there are others in both printed and 
woven fabrics in heavier stocks than the 
agents care about, and it is an open secret 
that some of these bave during the past 
ten days made considerable concessions 
to leading jobbers for the purpoee of light- 
ening their burdens. By this means job- 
bers have been able to make more or iess 
attractive ‘‘drives” in almost ev- 
ery direction, and in the jobbing 
trade business has been very largely con- 
fined to what was done by bargain bunt- 
ers. This gives the market a ragged ap- 
pearance, and it must be conceded that 
those agents who have been able to close 
out their stocks without price concessions 
have been both hard working and fortu- 
nate. 

Tne prospects for the fall trade are con- 
sidered much brighter than the actuali- 
ties of the spring business. The wheat 
crop accounts have rarely if ever been 
better than they are just now, and an ex- 
traordinary yield of winter wheat is now 
well-nigh assured, with good accounts of 
the progress made in planting spring 
wheat. 


READING NOTICES. 


THROUGH SEVEN STATES. 
COMMENCING March 29th, the Northern Pacitic 
will resume its double daily passenger train service 
between St. Paul and Minneapolis on the east, and 
Helena, Butte, Spokane Falls, Tacoma, Seattle and 
Portland on the west. 








West bound trains will leave St. Paul at 9:00 A.M. 
and 4:15 P.M., respectively, carrying complete service 
of Pullman First Class and Tourist Sleeping Cars, 
First and Second Class Day Coaches, Free Colonist 
Sleeper an-l Elegant Dining Cars. The morning 
train out of St. Paul [No.3] will carry First Class 
Vestibuled Sleeper from Chicago, leaving that point 
at 5:30 P.M. daily over the C.,M.& St. P. Ry., reaching 
the Pacific Coast via the line through Butte. 

Train No. 1, leaving St. Paul at4:15 P.M., will carry 
both Pullman First Class and Pullman Tourist 
Sleeping Cars from Chicago via the Wisconsin Cen- 
tral Line, leaving the latter point at 10:45 P.M. daily, 
running via Helena to Spokane Falis, Tacoma and 
Portland. 

Passengers from the east leaving St. Louis in the 
foreaocon and Chicago in the afternoon, will make 
close connections with the morping train out of St. 
Paul the following day; leaving Chicago at night, 
connection will be made with Train No.1 out of St. 
Paul the next afternoon. 

With two transcontinental passenger trains run- 
ning daily between eastern and western terminals, 
the Northern Pacific Railroad—the Yellowstone Park 
Route—offers the best possibie service to the tourist, 
business man or settler. The equipment on this line 
is unsurpassed in point of beauty and convenience, 
while the service is first class. It isthe short and 
direct line to Montana and ali North Pacitic Coast 
pointe, and passes through the grandest, most pro 
ductive and richest sections of seven States—viz.. 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, North Dakota. Montana, Ida- 
ho, Oregen and Washington. 

District Passeuger Agents of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad will take pleasure in supplying informa- 
tion, rates, maps, time tables, etc., or application can 
be made to CHAS. 8. Fra, G. P. & T.A., St. Paul, 
Minn. 

Write to above address for the latest and best map 
yet published of Alaska—just out.--Adv. 


PURE PORT WINE 

WE have in cur stock of pure wines for medicinal 

and communion purposes a few cases of rare port. 

which ts thirty-five years old. Those who require 

the very best article in a sick room can be supplied. 

as long as it lasts, at two doliars a bottie, or ma. 00 a 

ase of & dozen potties. Brotherhood Wine Co., 26 
Vesey Street, New Y- rk. 


“ THE SURVIVAL OF THE FITTEST.” 


THE Provident Loan Trust Company. of Kansas 
City. Mo., is offering six and seven per cent. securi- 
ties to which the attention of our readers is particu- 
larly called. They also offeralimited amount of 
capital stuck of the Company, _—_ is paying ten 
SF cent. at $105 per share. This Co pany is eXam- 
ed and admitted to do business in New ork by the 
Stace Banking Department. 


TO THE PACIFIC COAST. 

Go to California via the through lines of the Bur- 
lingtor Route, from Chicago or St. Lovis to Den- 
ver, and thence overthe new broad gauge, through 
ear line of the Denver and Rio Grande Railway, via 
Leadville, Glenwood Springs and Salt Lake—througl: 
interesting cities and unsurpassed scenery. Dining 
Car service all the way.—Adv. 


























May 14, 1891. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


(727) af 








GRAND EXCURSION TO YELLOW- 
STONE NATIONAL PARK AND 
OTHER WESTERN RESORTS. 


Tue Union Pacific, **The Overland Route,” pro- 
poses to run, in July, 1891, a grand excursion from 
Omaha to Yellowstone National Park, Great Sho- 
shone Falls, Idaho, Ogden, Salt Lake City, Garfield 
Beach, Denver, Clear Creek Canon, the famous 
Loop, and other pointsof interest. The Union Pacific 
will furnish six horse Concord Coaches, which wil 
carry the party from Beaver Canon, Idaho, to ang 
phrough Yellowstone National Park.. These Coaches 
will also be taken to Shoshone Station, and used for 
the ride to Great Shoshone Falls. 

From Beaver Canon to Yellowstone National Park, 
the trip will occupy three days going, three days re- 
turning, and eight days will be spent in the park. 
Exce lent tents and good equipment forcamping out 
will be furnished by the Union Pacific, en route from 
Beaver Canon to the Park, and while in the Park the 
tourists will be quartered at the various hotels. 

The very low rate of $250 per passenger has been 
made from Omaha, This rate includes Railroad, Pull- 
man and Stage fare, Meals and Hotel bHls from the 
time of leaving Omaha until the return of the excur- 
sion, iu all thirty days. No half fare rates. 

Only thirty-five p gerscan be dat+d, 
and as accommodations are limited EARLY APPLI- 
catron for the same should be made. 

In ordering a ar = money for same Py (ex 





erary. apply to KF. L. Lomax, Sener Passenger and 
Ticket Agent, AT'S. aes —Ad 


HARN ESS STORE. 

THOUSANDS among our subscribers come to New 
York to supply their special wants. They cannot 
always get at home the quality of goods they ate 
willing to pay for. Those whouwn valuable horses 
and carriages want a good harness to go with them. 
Pcor leather, with poorand often shaw trimmings, 
are not cheap at any price. C. M Moseman & 
Brother, 128 Chambers Street, have the reputation 
of pareneins goods of a high quality at reasonable 

rices. Their stock embraces everything wanted 

or a complete outfit in the way of Harness. Sad- 
dies, Blankets, Whips. Sponges, Chamois Skins, Re- 
liable Horse _Medicines, , etc. 


YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK 
TOURS. 








MESSRS. RAYMOND & WHITCOMB announce some 
very attract ve tours to the Yellowstone National 
Park for the coming season. Two of these come in 
July, one including a trip tothe park and return, and 
the other being extended from the park through to 
the Pacific Coast, with incidental visits to Seattle, 
Tacoma, Portland, the Columbia River, and Vic- 
toria, anda return over the w bole !ength of the Cana- 
dian Pacific keilway, from Vancouver to Montreal. 
Descriptive circulars, Series !, may be obtained of 
Raymond & Whitcomb, 257 Broadway, New Ycrk. 








FINE BLACK DRESS GOODS. 


We are now closing out aline of 40- 
inch Black Hemstitched Nun’s Veil- 
ing, at 50c. per yard; formerly 75c. 

Also, 46-inch Black Camel’s Hair 
Grenadine, at $1 per yard: reduced 
from 1.50, 

A complete assortment of 47-inch 
Black Hemstitched Nun’s Veiling, at 
75c., $1, $1.25, $1.50, per yard: unu- 
sual value. And full lines of Crepon, 
Tamise, “Gloriosa, and Fancy Wool 
Grenadines. 

We call special attention to a fine 
new fabric, Crystalline, for Mourn- 
ing wear, 22 inches wide, at 75c. per 
yard. 

All of the above goods are specially 
suitable for Summer. 


James McCreery & Co. 


BROADWAY & 11th STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


CARPETS. 


WE CALL SPECIAL ATTENTION TO THE FOL- 
LOWING SPECIALTIES. 
A BEAUTIFUL LINE OF 


WILTONS AND WILTON VELVERS, 


A RECENT PURCHASE, WILL BE CLOSED OUT 
AT A SACRIFICE. 


NEW WEAVE iINCRAINS, 


which we believe will wear equal to a Body Brussels 
and instyle and effect rich as a Wilton, at about 


THE FORMER PRICE OF A RAG CARPET. 
OUR NEW 


BYZANTINE RUGS, 


Beautiful, durable, reversible and inexpensive; in all 
sizes, from an ordinary door mat to the largest sized 
carpet, 


AT LESS COSP THAN A SMYRNA. 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS 


AND 
CURTAINS. 
Immense stock, at less than importation prices. 


SUN-FAST HOLLAND WINDOW SHADES 
(A specialty.) 


Sheppard Knapp &6o,, 








POPULAR 1. 

FURNISHINGS 
ARTISTIC EFFECTS 

+ $$$ DURABLE FABRICS 


LOW PRICES. 
RR 


Velours Brocatelles 
Tapestries Damasks 
Cretonnes Printed 

2 & a we eee 


SPECIAL 
OFFERING 


A large line of 
. IMPORTED 
. PORTIERES 
at less than 
60 per cent, of cost of 
Importation. 


SUMMER COTTAGE WORK A SPECIALTY 





LACE CURTAINS 
WINDOW SHADES 
AWNINGS 


| 


W. & J. SLOANE, 


f feccncce me 18th and 19th Streets, New York. 





Latest Shapes. 





O’NEILL’S, 


6th AVE., 20th TO 2lst ST., 


NEW YORK, 


OFFER 
Excellent Values 


TRIMMED MILLINERY 


THIS WEEK. 


We would be pleased to have our lady friends 
call and examine our stock before purchasing 
elsewhere, as we are sure we can please you both 
in quality and price. We would also callattention 
to our large and varied stock of 


Untrimmed Hats 


LADIES, MISSES and CHILDREN. 


Lowest Prices. 


H. O’Neill & Co., 


6th AVE., 20th TO 21st ST. 





RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 


EXCURSIONS. 
ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


A ows will leave New Vork Moeoday, July 
27th, for a Grand Trip to the 


YELLOWSTONE 
NATIONAL PARK 


ACROSS THE CONTINENT. 


The westward journey over the 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD, 


and the homeward trip over the 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY. 


Incidental visits to Chicago. St. Paul, Minneapolis, 

all the different points of interest in the Yellowstone 

National Park, Portland, the Columbia River, Puget 

pound, Tacoma, Seattle, Victoria, Vancouver, the 

Selkirk ¢ Glaciers, Banff Hot Springs, Winnipeg, 
ontrea’ 

In addition to above, an Breaveten to the Yel- 
lowstone Nationai Park aud Return, leaving 
New York Thursday, July 16th. 

we txcursions Westward over the Cann- 
dian Pacific ilway and te Alaska, July 
10th and July 24th. 

Eighteen Summer Trips in July and August. 





§#~Send for descriptive circulars (Series 1) fog. 
nating whether Yeliowstone National Park Tri 
— Tour or “ Eighteen Summer Tours” are e- 





SIXTH AVE., 13th & 14th STS., N. ¥. 


RAYMOND & WHITOOMB, 257 Broadway, N. Y. 





‘DO YOU BATHE? 


STANDARD MFG. co 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 





A Porcelain lined Bath is the 
best and cheapest Tub you can 
buy. It will last for generations, 
and is always sweet, clean and 
inviting. Catalogue free. 


STANDARD M’F’G CO., 


Box 628 M. PITTSBURGH, PA, 


THE “GLOVE THUMB RETROGRADE” 








Seamed Mitts cannot Rip, are a Perfect Fit, Pure Silk, 
and are manufactured only by the Jennings Lace Works, 
N.Y. All Large Dealers Keep Them, 


NEW ENGLAND MONUMENT CO. 


CeRRONZE MEMOBIALS IN GRANITE, 





Gorham M’f'g Co,, 


SILV ERSMITHS, 
Broadway and 19th St.,N.Y. 


COMMUNION SETS. 


Memorial Tablets in Brass 
and Bronze. 





Photographs, Designs and Estimates on 
application. 


J RUTH 


NEW YORK, 14TH 8T., NEAR 6TH AVE, 
BROOKLYN, FULTON S8T., COR. HOYT. 
PARIS, RUE D’ENGHIEN,. 

We beg to call special at- 
tention to the 


GRANDDISPLAY 


STRAW, CHIP and FANCY 
BRAID HATS for Ladies, 
Misses and Children in ex- 
clusive and novel shapes, at 

FXCEPTIONALLY LOW PRICES. 

We also offer everything 
desirable in TRIMMING 
materials, choice FRENCH 
FLOWERS, Laces, Orna- 
ments, Crepes, Ribbons, Vel- 
vets, etc. 

The most recherche styles 
in Trimmed Bonnets and 
English Round Hats. 


EMPIRE 
WINDOW SHADES 


AND 


SHADE ROLLERS 


ARE THE BEST MADE. 








JAY C. WEMPLE CO., 


537 & 539 Broadway, New York. 
184 & 186 Wabash Ave.. Chicago. 





New China and Japan 


MATTINGS 


TERRIBLE SLAUGHTER IN PRICES. 





50 rolls Seamless Colored Japanese Mattings, 
from $5 50 to $8.00 per roll, 40 yards each. 

50@ rolls Damask Colored Mattings at $12 per roll, 
40 vards each. Extraordinary value, no heavier to 
be found. 

1,000 rolls Fancy Matting. 40 yards each, at $6 per 
roll. Best value in America. 

1,000 rolls Fancy Seamless Mattings, at $8 per 
roll, 40 yardseach. Together with full assortment 
of other desirable styles and choice qualities at and 
below cost of importation. 


H. P. WILLIAMS & CO., 


250 CANAL STREET, NEW YORK. | 





ZE AND MAR. 
321 Broadway, N. Y. City, opposite Dodge Statue. 
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Jnsurauce. 


SHORT-TERM AND OTHER “EN- 
DOWMENTS.” 


From Detroit drifts tous the circular 
of the Bi-Monthly Benefit Association; it 
comes unsealed, without clue to the 
sender, but that is of no consequence, 
It isa tiny four-page circular, on a piece 
of cheap paper hardly seven inches 
square, printed in the palest and cheap- 
est of red ink, The point of the name is 
that a new series or operation begins and 
ends every two months, and ‘ $50.00 in 
Eight Weeks” is printed in the largest 
type the small page allows. The “ plan” 
is to pay $50 on each certificate at the 
end of eight weeks. After thirty days’ 
membership, a sick or accident benefit is 
payable, not to exceed a dollar per cer- 
tificate, the amount so paid to be de 
ducted at maturity. Each member may 
bring in new members, being recom- 
pensed by the shortening of his own time 
of maturity to the extent of one week for 
each member brought in; but no certifi- 
cate shall mature in less than four weeks, 
and whenever a certificate does mature 
in less than eight weeks, ** the balance of 
total estimated cost of full term member- 
ship” is to be deducted, so that, altho 
**members holding more than one certi- 
cate may be credited with the additional 
certificates in the reduction of time,” 
there does not seem to be any considera- 
tion promised, after all, for the soliciting 
or the wholesale work of membersbip, 
except to sooner bring the thing toa 
conclusion. Estimated cost is $5 certifi- 
cate and registration fee, which must be 
paid at once; $5 for relief fund and $3 
for expense fund, which must be paid 
within four weeks *‘ or double the amount 
will be deducted from payment of certiti- 
cate at maturity”; and eight weekly 
duesofadollar. Total is $21, and to get 
$50 for $21 is a good rate of return in 
eight weeks, 

No explanation of how this is to be done 
is offered. But as anybody over 12 years 
of age may become a member, and as 
members may take out any number of 
certificates at the same time, and as 
‘failure to make weekly payments as 
stated a full and final lapse shall be in- 
curred,” there is no difficulty in perceiv- 
ing how the scheme is to be worked. [By 
the way, members must be “of good 
moral character.” This reads well on the 
circular, but an operator holding offered 
money in suspense while he investigates 
and decides whether the person offering 
itis morally clean enough would make a 
picture too striking to be expected.| 

How is it that so short a term is pro. 
posed? This seems very daring, especially 
as notbing is said about the benefit to 
accrue from lapses, but the operator evi- 
dently intends to meet the difficulty in a 

— simple way. Any attempt to fulltill 
such promises, except on a very small 
scale for the purpose of further delusion, 
of course must break down, whether the 
term be longer or shorter. The long term 
gives the operator time to collect the 
maximum possible, and a short one 
seems like a voluntary exposure too soon; 
yet there is a simple way to meet this 
difficulty. Five dollars per head are tobe 
collected at the start, eight dollars more 
are to be collected within four weeks, and 
something is to be realized out of the 
weekly dues; this makes a very neat little 
revenue, But the impossible $50 maturing 
in eight weeks? Toat is in the circular 
only: there need not be any maturity. 
for by alleging that the final dollar was 
not paid “a full and final lapse shall be 
incurred.” If receipt of the money is 
denied, proof is ordinarily not procura- 
ble; if some simpleton less confiding than 
the rest calls in person and demands a re- 
ceipt, or remits in such manner that the 
remittance cannot be used without unwill- 
ingly furnishing what may be used as a 
voucher, or if 3ome victim is unbearably 
ugly about his little ex perience of receiving 
bi-monthly fortunes, an exception can be 
made and something be paid. Or, if the 
yield has been large enough and achange 
of style is necessary, the operator has 
only to move his “* office,” which ordina- 
rily consists of a desk or a post-office box, 
devise a new name, find another printer 
(unless he bas paid the former one). pro- 
duce a new batch of circulars, and begin 
anew. 

On this circular the “ temnorary execu- 
tive office ” is at 112 South Fourth Street, 
Philadelphia; the ** home office” is at 817 
Market Street, Camden, just over the 
Delaware River. 
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Two names are printed 


THE INDEPENDENT. 








as officers; thev may be real, but are just 
as likely to be fictitious. . 

Some ten years ago,in course of a 
series of articles upon the assessment 
plan of life insurance, we pointed out the 
special attractiveness of that business for 
persons of the adventurer class. But the 
“endowment” scheme of to-day isso much 
more so that this class of persons have 
made it their own. The only qualities 
requisite for adopting it are: the desire 
for money, which is quite universal: the 
notion that the world “owes” a living, 
which is too nearly universal; lack of 
moral principle, this Jack being the pos- 
session of tens of thousands: impudence 
and activity enough to be bustling while 
hating serious work. A batch of cheap 
circulars is easily prepared, and inex- 
haustible credulity supplies the field of 
overations. For some years past. adven- 
turers in this country have been preying 
upon would-be heirs to imaginarv estates 
held in trust'by the Bank of England, 
and to-day we read in London cable dis 
natches that a person calling himself 
James Barthwick Arnold. 317 West Mar- 
ket Street. York, Penn., has been writing 
to persons in England, inquiring whether 
he has the name and adavess correctly, 
and hinting that something of advantage 
to the addressee may follow; if be elicit- 
eda reply he wrote again that Mrs, E. 
Averv, of 1.399 Market Street, Wilminz- 
ton, Delaware, died in January last and 
left a legecy for the addressee, which 
he will take pleasure in forwarding on re- 
ceipt of the probate fees. $48 86, which is 
just the amount of a £10 bank note, so 
that one can remit very conveniently 
without the necessity of going toa deal- 
er in exchange or to any banker. The 
conjecture is that many have sent the 
money, and, altho the fraud seems to be 
plain on its face, its plausibility is also 
plain; for he gives Mrs. Avery’s name and 
tells just where she lived and when she 
died. and even if the tempted person had 
no relative of that name it is easy to 
imagine that some female connection bas 
obtained it by marriage. The magic 
phrase ‘‘ next of kin” is, of course. used; 
the swindler picks out hs addresses 
shrewdly, and how many persons in serv- 
ice, how many ill-paid clerks and govern- 
esses, how many struggling tradermen, 
he may have robbed of their scanty sav- 
ings it is impossible to know. 

We are surprised only that the rush 
into so delightful a form of swindle has 
not been such as to break it all down be- 
fore now; but, of course, that is its natural 
ending. Some indications already ap- 
pear that relief is drawing near. A few 
days ago the managers of one of the 
Philadelphia lot were arrested; this one 
promised $100, in three months, for $26, 
A bill has been prepared in Massachu- 
setts to prohibit sale of any bonds re- 
deemable in numerial order, and altho 
this touches only one phase it is a bope- 
ful sign of an awakening of public senti- 
ment. How officers of the law could ever 
owas permit such operations to go 
on, without exhausting for their sup- 
pression every resource of existing law 
and, if that were insufficient, appealing 
to the law-making power for better laws, 
and (much more) how legislatures could 
actually give them authority by statute 
we are unable to understand. Some- 
thing can plausibly be said for assess- 
ment insurance, for there is a degree of 
mystery or of mystification inherent in 
the subject; but when a proposal comes 
up to give three or four dollars for one 
there is no excuse for misunderstanding 
its nature, and there is no excuse for giv- 
ing it a few years in which to show that 
nature. The end is plain from the be- 
ginning. Suppression, not regulation, is 
the course called for, and the proper time 
for the suppression is at the beginning. 

However, THE INDEPENDENT has. ‘not 
failed and will not fail, in its duty in this 
matter, and it is responsible for nothing 
more. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


40 Years of Succesful Experience, 
PURELY MUTUAL. 


Every policy-holder a ey gn Bh and entitled tu 
participate in distributions of surp 

The Mass. non-forfeiture appnea' ns pall 
oqutaine the most liberal features ever 


oe, and 
fore offer- 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 





ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M. V. B. EDCERLY, President. 


HENRY 8. LEE, Vice-President. 
JOHN A. HALL. Secretary. 


THE UNION: CENTRAL 


Life Insurance Company of Cincinnati, 0, 
Assets over $7,000,000,00. 

This Company has surpassed all others in 
rapid growth, low death rate and high interest rate. 
Its Endowments at Life Rates furnish Pre- 
tection during the working period of life,and En- 
dowment in advanced years, all at ordinary 
charges. Policies Non-ferteitable and Incon- 
testable. Agents wanted. 

JOHN M. PATTISON, President, 
E. P. MARSHALL, Secretary. 












—J 
EIGHTY-FiRS } NUAL STATEMENT 
Cash capital............. 


00 
Reserve for reinsurance and all other claims|,9%. — : 25 
Surplus over ali Liabilities...............-. _ 495,108 82 82 


TOTAL ASSETS January Ist, 1891. 52,950,394 07 7 
THOMAS FH. MONTGOMERY. Priniaont 


WASHINGTON 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK, 


W. A. Brewer. Jr., Prest- 
ASSETS, $10,500,000. 
Tedrancsed Cash Val- 
U nrestricted residence, 
Incontestable Policies. 


Definite Contracts. 
Empoptate settlement of 
sla 











OFFICE: 
2! Courtlandt St. 
MARINE AND INLAND INSURANOE, 


COMMERCIAL MUTUAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


40 and 42 Wall St., New York. 
Assets, Jan. Ist, 1891............ #683,465.63 


This Company issues Certificates of Insurance un- 
der which losses are payable in London and Australia 
through thew Bankers. Brown Brothers & Co. 


W. IRVING COMES, President. 
HENRY D. KING, Secretary. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Post-Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


SETS, Dec. 31st, 1890.. $21, tes ,e54 30 
iis BILITIES _19,072,1 24 16 


$2,030,530 14 


LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are is- 
sued at the od life rete premium. 
te Azsesi Cash distributions are paid upon all pol- 


Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
der and paid up insurance values to which the in- 
sured 1s entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 

Pampblets, rates and va'ues for any age sent on 
application to the Company’s Office. 

BENJ. F. STEVENS. President. 
JOs. M. GIBBENS, Vice-Pres, 
Ss. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B, TURNER, Asst. See 











HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


254 BROADWAY 


, NEW YORK, 


Issues all forms of 


Life, Endowment and Annuity Policies. 


Apply, with statement of age, to the office 
of the Company or any of the District Repre- 
sentatives, for full particulars of its new 


DEFERRED ANNUITY BONDS. 








May 14, 1891. 











J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN Vice-President 
¥. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 








OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEw YORK, January 2ist, 1891. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its affairs on 
the 3lst of December, 1890. 

Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1890, to 3ist December, 1890.......... 

Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 
January, 1890....... 


$3,829,331 19 


ssoccseseeese 1,357,821 14 
seceseeee $5,187,152 33 


Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1890, to 3lst December, 1890.......s00e0---- $3,792,974 46 
Losses paid during the same 
period - $1,423,467 21 
Returns of Premi- 
ums and Expenses $753,158 86 
The Company has the following Assets, 
viz.: 
United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks...... $7, 


eeeeeee sees 


Total Marine Premiums.,...... 





599,315 0 


Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 2,266,000 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 

estimated at......ccccccceseee weececece 1,118,562 11 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable. .... 1,345,029 39 
Cash in Bank 198,428 18 





AMOUDL. socseccocee «+ seeceee $12,527,334 68 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
egal representatives on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 186 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives. on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3ist December, 1890. for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the Fifth of May next. 





By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 
J. D. JONES JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
W. H. H. MOORE, CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 
A.A RAVEN, N. DENTON SMITH 
JOSEPH H.CHAPMAN EDW. FLOYD-JONES, 
Wit STURGIS, TAWKENCE TURNURE 
SNURE, 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, WALDRON P. BR 
WILLIAM DEGROOT, ISAAC ELL, 
WILLIAM 8. THOMAS MAITLAND, 
HO RACE GRAY AN W. HA 
ILLIAM E. DODGE, LEONARD N. LOVELL, 
JOHN L. RIKER, GEORGE L. NICHOLS, 
GEORGE BL GUSTAV AMSINOK, 
©. A. WAND. WILLIAM G. BOULTON 
JOHN D HEWLETT, SELL H. HOADLEY 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, JoouPa AGOSTINL. 
HENRY E. HAWLEY ORG ¥ W. CAMPBELL, 
CHAS. H. MARSHAL. aie N H. BROWN, 


FER 
RISTLAN o THOMSO N. 
JOHN D. JONES, Presiden 
w.dH. e MOORE. Vice-President. 
RAVEN 24 Vice-President 


CONTINENT Al 


INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 


Extract from Statement made January Ist, 1891. 





Cash Capital.................... $1,000,000 00 
Reserve for Insurance in 

ee ee ae 2,985,328 79 
WIRE DROME. 0 050.0020. ccccceces cee 1,602,620 05 
Policy-holders’ Surplus....... 2,602,620 05 
Gross Assets 


5,587,948 84 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 
CYRUS PECK, Vice-President and 
Secretary. 

HENRY EVANS, 2nd Vice-President 
and Secretary A. D. 

EDWARD LANNIN 
WM. A. HOLMAN, ”* | Asst See?ys. 
MAIN OFFICE: 
100 Broadway, New York. 
C. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Departmert. 
Court and Montague Streets. Brookiyn, NV. Y. 
J. J MCDONALD, Manager Wesvern Depsrtmert, 
Chicago, I 1. 
R. J, TAYLOR. General Adjuster. 
GEO. E_ KLINE, Assistant to General Manager. 
D: B. WILSON, Manaeer Pacific Coast Departmert, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED. 


POPC e nace we eeeeeee 
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THE MUTUAL FORTY-SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK or mas 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, Presipenr, 


Statement for the year ending December 3ist, 1890. New Yo rk Life 


Assets, . . ° ° . ° . - $147,154,961 20 


May 14, 1891. 














Reserve on Policies at 4%, ‘ - i = é - $136,668,368 00 


Liabilities other than maperve. ‘ . “ . ° ¢ 505,359 82 
Receipts ee a Se ko, 34,978,778 69 © 
Paabute to Policy-Holders, . ° ‘ ° ° ° - 16,973,200 05 


Risks assumed, ° ° ° ‘ 49,188 policies, 160,985,985 58 
Risksinforce, . . . . . 206,055 policies, 638,226,865 24 





OFFICE: NOS. 346 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 
Real Estate and Bond & Mortgage Loans, . . . $76,529,231 72 
pon moe wh ——— and —— Securities, . “Sedge ° “ca ; Hee = 
ans on Collate Securities, . . ° ’ ° 
Cash in Banks and Trust Companies at interest, . |. 3,556,441 59 JANUARY lst, 1891. 
Interest accrued, Premiums deferred, etc., . ° ° . 7,133,256 35 
$147,154,961 20 


I have carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct. Amount of Net Assets, January ist, 1890..............8101,027,322 46 
A. N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor. 


























Less Contingent Sinking Fund (reduced value in securities December Slst).... an 568,525 11 
From the Surplus above stated a dividend will be apportioned as usual. #1 00,458,797 35 
The business for 1890 shows INCREASE over that of 1889, as follows: REVENUE ACCOUNT. 
In Assets, ‘ . ‘ ‘ $10,753,633 18 547 
In Reserve on Policies and Gurplas,. . . ”. |. 10584001 O64 | Loseunmsausaummn semenvin. wilco een oon 
In Receipts, . . . . . . . 3,859,759 07 Interest and rents, CtC.....5......00cceeeeeeves ETE EK HEA ee ee 5,271,235 38 
) In Papiasata to Policy-holders, By ans eee aaah 1,772,591 67 | Less Interest accrued January Ist, 1890.............ccceeceeeeeeeeese eens 441,344 64— 4,929,890 74— $32,158,100 
{mn Risks assumed, ‘ ¥ ‘ d 4,611 policies, 9,383,502 21 ; “26 3 
3 In Risksinforce, . . . . . 28,745 policies, 72,276,931 32 $132,61 ,897 4: 
} 
—_— Risks Risks Payments to Receipts. Assets DISB URSEMENT A CCO UNT. 


Assumed, Outstanding. Policy-Holders. 
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Old and Young. 


MUSTAPHA. 


BY CLINTON 





SCOLLARD. 


MIDDLE May at Istamboul ! 
Eastera breezes blowing cool 
From a distant Asian shore, 
Ruffling water like the oar. 
Suaolight in an amber flood, 
Roses swelling in the bud; 
Doves above on drowsy wing, 
Every mosque roof glimmering 
Birds in brambly gardens old 
Piping from the jasmine spray: 
Everything aglow with gold,— 
Istamboul in middle May! 


Istamboul in middle May! 

See! the Sultan goes to-day 

To his favorite mosque, and there 
Will he pass an hour in prayer. 
What a throng his coming waits 
By the stately palace gates! 
Hither have they madly pressed, 
Stealthy thief and beggar pest; 
Here are jostled, man to man, 
Greek and grave Armipian; 

Here the Jew receives a blow 
From his ancient Roman for; 
And with sullen brows and murk, 
Frowns on all the ruling Turk. 


Arms at rest, along the way 
Stands a statuesque array, 

File on serried file is seen, 
Turbaned with the sacred green; 
And as far as eye can view, 
Bayonets of steely blue 

Catch the midday sun, and throw 
Back the scintillating glow. 
Yonder marble mosque is where 
Goes the Sultan for his prayer; 
Yonder carpet fine is spread 

For his royal feet to tread; 

And this guardian throng must wait 
Till hesignus to ope the gate. 


While the halting moments pass, 
Comes with ringing clink of glass 
One whose figure, tall and thin, 
Bends beneath a water-skin. 

He has caught a curious eye;— 
“Buy!” he cries, ‘‘ Howadji, buy!” 
** Moya titib?’’* we reply. 
Suddenly his dark face shines, 
Softening all its furrowed lines, 
And a stream, long, long up-pent, 
Has enthusiastic vent. 

We of Anglo-Saxon birth, 
Wanderers on alien earth, 

By this Arab-Ishmael 

Are entranced as by a spell, 
While this story glibly slips 
From Mustapha’s bearded lips. 


“Time agone’’ (thus opes his tale), 
**In a Nubian desert vale 

With my people did I dwell 

By asweet oasis well. 

There was goodly pasture here 
Through the circling of the year; 
Fruit we plucked from palm and fig, 
And the grain grew ripe and big 
Twice in every twelve month’s space 
In our lonely dwelling place. 

Here, to cheer each fleeting hour, 
Smiled on me my desert flower: 

Oh, what happiness was mine 

In that land of glad sunshine! 


** Once, as joyfully I rode 
Backward to our fair abode, 

From a pilgrimage afar 

To the gates of gray Gondar, 

Down upon me, fierce of mien, 
Swooped a band of Bedoueen, 

As from haunted hights of rock 

On some laggard of the flock 
Hungry vultures swoop. in vain 
Did I spur along the plain; 

{ must yield or die!—and then 
Flashed across my wildered ken 
One swift thought of her, my flower, 
Solace of my every hour. 

I could not, with unchanged breath, 
Look upon the face of death, 

So I yielded, and was borne 

Far away to pine and mvourn,— 

Far away a slave, and sold 

For the base Egyptian gold. 


** Never did I seem to fret 

Over tasks my master set, 

For within my bosom’s night 
Hope had fixed her star of light. 
Daily did I watch, and long 

To escape the captive throng; 
Week on weary week wore by, 
And no less a slave was I; 

Tilla midnight revel deep 
Laid on all a leaden sleep, 
When, with soft and eager tread, 
Far into the dark I fled, 
Blindly wandered until morn 
In the gloomy east was born. 





* Is the water good? 
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Then, as day was lit with flame, 

To a soldier’s camp I came, 

In the ranks a man had died; 

‘You shall fill his place!’ they cried. 
Taree long years! ah, three long years! 
‘To my eyes sprang bitter tears. 
Thinking of the days to be, 

Mine was speechless misery. 


“Soon we sailed away, and where 
Obl Esh-shem* lies, blossom-fair, 
’Mid her gardens, sweet with song, 
Slothfully we tarried long. 

Yet again we sailed, and here 
Came, at dawning of the year. 

I had earned release at last; 

But my joy was overcast. 

How could I my native shore 

Gain with such a scanty store’ 
Hence behold the trade I ply,— 
With my dripping water-skin 
Threading ever out and in 
Through the throng with ceaseless cry, 
* Water, oh, sweet water, buy!’ 


‘You, Howadji, you who know 

All the story of my wo; 

Kaoow my long and lorn exile 

From the land where tlows the Nive, 
From tne one who waits in vain 
While the warm moons wax and wane, 
Grant me gracious; aid, and make 
Kindly gift for her sweet sake!’’ 


Such the moving tale we hear, 
Hearkening with charméd ear: 
Honesty we seem to trace 

In his grave uplifted face; 

And we salve his checkered palm 
With the universal balm. 

Joy illumines his sunken eyes,— 
Then a Greek anear us cries: 

** He is called ‘ The sire of ties!’”’ 
Turon we toward Mustapha— Gone! 
Like the flimsy mist at dawn, 
Faded, vanished from the day. 


Blare the trumpets, roll the drums; 
’Tis a glorious display. 
Shouts the throng: ‘“The Sultan comes!”’ 
Istamboul in middle May. 

CLINTON, N. Y. 


THE TOY-MAKER. 


BY HORACE TOWNSEND. 











‘*THE boy will certainly come to no 
good end,” growled Father Casper, as he 
glued the roofs of a heap of Noah’s Arks 
on the wooden walls of those edifices. ‘*No 
wonder there is astrain of wickedness in 
him; for thou must surely remember, 
wife of my heart, that tho our Léctchen 
was his mother, his father came from over 
the mountains, and dids’t thcu ever know 
a foreigner that was not immoral?’ And 
the old man shook his head dolefully, and 
in his perturbation of spirit dipped his 
brush into a jar of red paint destined for 
“roof color” instead of into the glue- 
pot. This made him angrier than ever, 
and he continued: 

** Asking questions, eh? Dids’t ever 
hear of a child of ten asking questions 
that his elders can’t answer? A child too 
who is so stupid, mark you, that he pack- 
ed half a gross of arks no further off than 
a week ago with four or five Shems and 
no Japhets in some of them, and as many 
Japbets and no Shems in others. And 
what was his excuse? May the saints for- 
give him! Why . that he never could see 
that there was any difference between 
apy of the manikine, when the youngest 
baby in the village knows that Shem’s 
coat is green and Japhev’s is always yel- 
low. No difference quoth he!” and Father 
Casper fairly snorted with his righteous 
indignation as he reflected that his own 
grandson should be so destitute of ele- 
mentary knowledge concerning the most 
important laws of Nature as they are un- 
derstood in Nouwh’s Arks. 

There was a pause during which some 
three or four arks were fitted with roofs, 
and Mother Lisabet, Casper’s second wife, 
added another row to the stocking she 
was knitting. 

** Where is the boy now?” grumbled the 
old man at length. 

‘‘Down in the Jower meadow by the 
brook, I suppose,” said Lisabet, in hr 
high-pitched querulous voice, ‘ tiddling 
over the silly contrivance of wheels and 
other nonsense he wastes his time over.” 

** Tut-tut-tut !” after a further interval 
devoted to stacking up the now completed 
edifices so as to dry more effectually and 
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speedily. ‘* Tut-tut! I tell thee, Lisa, I 
shall have to put the graceless one into 
the factory if he does not quickly mend 
his wicked ways!” After this threat any- 
thing else would have sounded but empti- 
ly in the ears of the worthy couple, and 
so silence prevailed in the little room. 

Certainly little Otto was, from the old 
toy-maker’s point of view, a difficult lad 
with whom todeal. For generations his 
forefathers had lived the same bovine 
sort of existence in the little mountain- 
village, looking after their infinitesimal 
herd in the summer, and devoting the 
winter days and long nights, to making 
those boxes of soldiers, of Noah’s arks 
with the quaintly spotted animals and ri- 
diculcus figures of the Patriarch and his 
family, of miniature farmhouses stocked 
with beasts which it would have puzzled 
even a Cuvier to classify, of staring dolls 
blessed with an anatomy fearful and won- 
derful to behold, of the whole range, in 
fact, of those German toys which for so 
long have helped to fill the nurseries of 
all Europe, and have even found their 
way across the wind-swept Atlantic to the 
New World whose very existence is a 
mystery to these simple mountaineers. 
His mother, as old Casper said, bad mar- 
ried a young carpenter from a distant vil- 
lage, against whom no word of blame 
could be spoken, save that he was a “ for- 
eigner” and as such to be distrusted and 
feared on general principles, The two 
young people had a prospect before them 
of a life somewhat wider in scope if no 
happier than that of the wife’s parents, 
when the fever carried both of them off 
in the same week, and their little Otto 
bade fair to follow them. He recovered, 
however, but with faculties somewhat im- 
paired; he was only five years old at the 
time, and tho he was adopted by his 
mother’s father and stepmother, his life 
had been anything but happy throughout 
his orphanage. Such a mental alienation 
as he suffered from was perfectly incom- 
prehensible to his grandparents. Before 
his illness he had been an especially bright 
and intelligent child, and as on his recov- 
ery there were no symptoms of physical 
i!l health or suffering the good stupid 
couple thought bis undoubted ‘‘queerness” 
must proceed from “original sin ” alone. 
Many and grievous were the punishments 
infil cted on little Otto to bring him into 
line with tne other village children of his 
own age, but alltono purpose. He would 
not or could not learn his lessons at the 
winter-school, he would persist in ask- 
ing strange and apparently senseless 
questions about everything; and, worst of 
all, he showed no aptitude for the more 
simple branches of ‘the toy-making in- 
dustry which from time immemorial had 
served to induct the younger members of 
the family into the high mystery of the 
craft, while at the same time giving them 
the opportunity of adding a little, how- 
ever small, to the family treasure-chest. 

He could not, as his grandfather sorrow- 
fully averred, pack the toys pruperly in 
their wooden boxes ; he could not be per- 
suaded tosort out the regiments of soldiers 
into their proper nationalities, *‘ For,” he 
said, *‘ they can’t tals, so how can they 
be either French or German, whether 
they have red paint or blue paint put on 
them?” which was clearly evidence of a 
wicked heart, He persisted in mixing 
up Noah’s family, in the same disgraceful 
fasbiou, and committed other and equally 
heinous offenses against morality, which 
caused his grandfather first to hold up his 
hands in horror and then reach for his 
leather strap. 

At last, when Otto was fourteen years 
old, Father Casper felt that patience had 
ceased to be in any sense a virtue, and 
determined to put into active operation 
his oftentimes repeated threatof sending 
the lad to ‘“‘the factory.” Now, that to 
the old man was equivalent to casting 
Otto. into the blackest of outer darkness, 
for if there was one place on this earth 
which he was convinced owed its ex- 
istence directly to the Evil One it was the 
large toy-factory which some years before 
had been started in the village by an 
enterprising gentleman of the Hebraic 
persuasion, who claimed Hamburg as his 
birthplace, He had been employed as a 
young man in one of the large toy-export- 








ing houses of that bustling city, and had 
come to the conclusion that there was 
money to be made by the introduction of 
a little novelty and greater perfection of 
finish into the manufacture of the articles 
with whose sale he was connected. 

His investigations had led him to the 
village wherein Otto wus born, and he had 
at first confined himself to trying to per- 
suade the inhabitants to make their toys 
conform somewhat more closely than 
hitherto to the requirements of the age. 
So disheartening a task did he find it to 
bring about the needful changes among a 
people to whom tradition was a religion 
and conservatism a virtue, that he had 
tinally been compelled to start a workshop 
of his own and hire workpeople to carry 
out for a regular wage his iconoclastic 
ideas, which, truth to tell, were not so 
very startling afterall. However, he had 
found that his notion was a commercially 
sound one and that the new toys com- 
manded a readier market and a higher 
price than those made after the old 
fashion in the homes of the hereditary 
fashioners. Little by little the workshop 
had grown into an important factory and 
in it were employed nearly all the in- 
habitants of the village, save only a few 
of the more obstinate and pig-headed, 
such as old Casper, who persisted in work- 
ing after the manner of their fathers and 
grandfathers before them, and who, as 
they found it more and more difficult to 
sell their wares to the traveling agents, 
blamed the factory for all their ills, and 
were firm in regarding it as the direst 
degradation to set foot within its walls. 
In the factory the principles of subdivi- 
sion of labor prevailed, while in the 
cottage workshops each head of a family 
with hisown hand cut out, carved and 
painted the whole range of toys in ac- 
cordance with customs and traditions 
handed down from time immemorial. 

So it came to pass that the younyster, 
with his large expressionless blue eyes 
and silent brooding ways, took his place 
in the busy room where the younger 
workers chattered and deftly plied their 
fingers from early morning until dusk. 
At first he was supremely miserable; not 
only did he at once become the con- 
stant mark for the rudo wit of the 
other children, but the monotonous reg- 
ularity of his work was terribly irksome 
to him, while when he reached home 
after a miserable day he had to bear bis 
grandfatter’s reproaches and _  doleful 
prophecies of future wo which accom- 
panied the frugal evening meal. Youth, 
however, has an infinite capacity for suf- 
fering, and Otto bore it all without com- 
plaining, helped, doubtless, by the merci- 
ful dulling of his faculties, at once the 
cause and an alleviation of his solitariness. 

Doubtless he would have continued on 
for years in this fashion, sneered at and 
despised by all, had not the owner of the 
factory, when on a tour of inspection one 
day through his workshops, chanced to 
notice the lad, now grown tall, awk- 
ward and ungainly. It was the time of 
the noonday rest for the simple meal 
which most of the workfolk brought with 
them, and the *‘ hands” were sitting or 
lounging about in a variety of restful 
postures discussing their hunks of brown 
bread. Otto, however, was still sitting 
at his workbench, and apparently idly 
playing with the bread which ought to 
have furnished him his meal. The pro- 
prietor stopped and cast a curious glance 
at thelad. Between his nimble fingers 
tie bread was rapidly assuming form, 
and in a few moments ua brown frog lay 
on the board beside him. He seemed 
unconscious of the presence of his 
employer, and began to nervously fiddle 
with an odd-looking arrangement of 
thin strips of wood and twisted string 
which he took from his pocket. This 
he arranged beneath the little dough 
frog, and in another second the funny 
looking affair was jumping about the 
bench as tho suddenly endued with 
life. The proprietor was quick-witted, 
and in an instant he had grasped the 
situation. The lad whom every one had 
sneered at as a dullard, had had one fac- 
ulty quickened to compensate for the 
deadening of others. He was an inven- 





tive genius, whose inclinations ran, as 
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was natural enough in view of his parent- 
age, to the inventing of toys. Such a 
treasure was not to be despised, and so 
the little frog of brown bread became the 
turning-point of Otto’s life. 

Little by little his position in the fac- 
tory was advanced, until he found him- 
self next to the proprietor himself by far 
the most important personage init. He 
had a bright and cheerful atelier where 
he worked during such hours as suited 
him, devising all manner of novel and in- 
genious toys of which he made carefully 
executed models, These were then copied 
with scrupulous fidelity by the work- 
people, and soon the little village factory 
began to acquirea world-wide reputation. 

Otto’s life was for a season perfectly 
and absolutely happy. His work wasin the 
first place a continual and never dimin- 
ishing pleasure, added to which was the 
sense of gratification at the changed esti- 
mation in which he was held by his fel- 
lows and relatives. Old Casper, for in- 
stance, was never tired of singing his 
grandson’s praises, and always ended by 
taking to himself the credit of having 
recognized his talent when a child and 
having given to him the opportunity of 
displaying it by securing for him a posi- 
tion in the factory. Lisabet, too, now 
grown older and more shrewish, never 
dared to scold Otto, but kept for him the 
choicest morsel at the table and the most 
comfortable seat near the fire in winter. 

Otto continued in many ways the chiid 
he had always been, and his chosen com- 
papions were always the young ones of 
the village. Doubtless it was this essen- 
tially childlike nature and understanding 
which caused him to be so marvelous a 
toy-designer. His creations, tho always 
marvels of mechanical ingenuity, were 
yet of a character to appeal instantly to 
childish ideas. Thus on the one side 
Otto was a skillful mechanician of acute 
perception, on the other a simple, dull- 
witted boy of immature age. 

As such he appealed as a most interest- 
ing physiological study to a well-known 
Berlin alienist who visited the little val- 
ley one summer in search of health and 
recreation. Hespent many hours study- 
ing poor Otto’s case, and finally came to 
tne conclusion that by an operation as 
delicate as it was dangerous, the injury to 
the brain could be so repaired tnat his 
mental condition might be rendered so 
far normal that the balance between the 
various faculties would be restored. 

It needed, however,some little dipioma- 
cy on the doctor’s part to gain the consent 
of those interested in the young man to 
the conducting of so pregnant an experi- 
ment. Old Casper, for instance, could 
not see that matters could possibly be 
altered for the better. ‘* The lad is a 
good lad,” croaked he, ‘‘If he were to be 
as other young men are he might drink or 
gamble or treat me with disrespect, That 
would be a terrible thing, Doctor, for, as 
all the valley knows, he would not be 
what he is had I not looked after him 
with more than a father’s care.” 

Nor wasthe proprietor of the factory 
much more amenable toreason. ‘‘Things 
were well enough as they were. Suppose 
the operation were to prove fatal? Where 
should he find another such toy-designer 
as Otto?’ and so it went. All thought 
only of themselves, no one of Otto who 
was incapable of looking after his own 
interests. Even the doctor was more 
concerned in him as a medical subject 
than as afellow-creature. But at length, 
the consent, unwilling as it was of all 
concerned, finally gained,Otto, childishly 
pleased at the prospect(for he had taken an 
extraordinary fancy to the physician’s two 
young daughters) went to Berlin there tq 
enter a hospital and undergo the crucial 
operation. 

In six months or thereabout he re- 
turned, pale and worn it is true, but with 
the clear light of reason shining in his 
eyes. Tho he had been exceptionally 
kindly treated by the great doctor, who 
had indeed taken him into his own home 
for the last few weeks of his stay in 
B-rlin, yet he was glad to return to the 
little village aad to his workshop at the 
top of the factory. He wanted to get to 


work, for he had resolved as a token of 
gratitude to the man who had done so 





much for him—more in fact than he was 
fully conscious of—to construct a toy for 
the exclusive pleasure of the two little 
girls which should eclipse ali his previous 
efforts in that direction. Meantime, tho 
there were arrears of work for the fac- 
tory itself, and Otto had to work hard to 
make up for lost time, his cleverness 
and ingenuity seemed to be even in- 
creased by his long rest; and the busy 
workmen could hardly keep pace with 
him so constant was the supply of mar- 
velous little models which issued from 
the atelier. 

The factory was working at full pres- 
sure,for the summer-time was at hand 
when the buyers for the wholesale 
heuses and exporters would be making 
their yearly visit, and would, after a care- 
ful inspection of the new toys, give their 
orders on the size of which depended the 
prosperity of the factory and indirectly 
of the village during the coming six 
months. But busy as he was Otto found 
time to work at what was to be the 
crowning point of his whole vareer, and 
was in some measure to repay the doctor 
for all his care and solicitude. To the 
perfecting of this present for the doctor’s 
little girls, Otto directed all the awakened 
powers of his mind, and certainly no 
such example of mechanical skill and 
genius had ever been seen in the atelier 
before. 

At last, after weeks of work stolen from 
the hours which ought to have been de- 
voted to sleep and recreation, the toy was 
finished, but only just in time; for on the 
next day the doctor and his family were 
to arrive in the village to spend their cus- 
tomary summer holiday among the sim- 
ple people. On the same day two of the 
most important buyers from Hamburg 
were due at the factory, and the proprie- 
tor was in a whirl of excitement concern- 
ing their visit. Not less so was Otto re- 
garding the arrival of his friends from 
Berlin. By daybreak Le had appeared at 
the little inn, where;they were to take up 
their quarters, and had worried the cor- 
pulent innkeeper, his buxom wife and 
the servants into a condition bordering 
on insanity, by the multitude of sugges- 
tions he made regarding the preparations 
for the comfort of the expected guests. 

He had brought with him a nuge basket 
of wild flowers wherewith to adorn the 
rooms, and with an exaggerated care had 
carried in the precious toy, which, mys- 
-teriously covered with a spotless cloth, 
stood on a little table in one of the win- 
dows. During the hours which elapsed 
between the consummation of these ar- 
rangements and the actual arrival of the 
party, Otto could hardly contain himself, 
and did, nothing but rush backward and 
forward from the inn door to the corner 
of the road from which the first glimpse 
of the diligence was to be gained. 
Finally, when the lumbering vehicle at 
length drove up with a prodigious clatter 
and stamping of hoofs, the lad could not 
contain himself. He nearly shook the 
hands off the worthy doctor and his wife 
and kissed the little girls again and again, 
while later he tried to carry in all the 
luggage at once, and only succeeded in 
getting in every one’s way, and making 
the inn-porter quite angry at bis officious- 
ness. 

Tnen, when they had come into the sit- 
ting-room, Otto could not wait for them 
even to take off their travelling wraps to 
tell the little girl that under the cover, on 
the little table in front of the window, was 
a present for them, one he had made for 
them with his own hands, and one that 
was the best piece of work he had ever 
turned out. ‘* There is nothing like it in 
the world” said he, *‘ and it is, thanks to 
you, Doctor, that I have had wits enough 
to think it out. See!” and hestripped off 
the cloth and exhibited the marvelously 
ingenious automaton which was almost 
like a living thing, so wonderful was its 
mechanism, As heset the toy in motion, 
there were exclamations of amazement 
and wonder from the older people present, 
which so delighted Otto as, with the pleased 
expression of a child, he watched his own 
creation that he did not observe the two 
little girls for whose especial pleasure the 
whole thing had been constructed. They 
stood gazing at it with somewhat puzzled 





faces on which no trace of a smile, true 
index to childish interest, was apparent. 
This curious attitude of theirs at- length 
caught Otto’s attention, and he burst out 
somewhat peevishly: 

**Do you not like my toy, Elsa? And 
you, Léttchen?” 

** Yes, thank you, Mr. Otto,” said Elsa, 
the elder of the two, with prim old-fash- 
ioned courtesy, ‘‘ I am sure we like it very 
much. But you see—you see”— 

**T see what?” asked Otto, somewhat 
brusquely. 

** Well—we can’t play with it, can we? 
Now the comical donkey you gave us last 
year is lots of fun. We can play with 
that, you know.” 

One would have imagined that there 
was no more in the little one’s timid 
criticism than would have brought an in- 
dulgent smile, or at most a passing shade 
of annoyance to Otto’s face; but he seemed 
strangely moved by it. He turned pale 
as death and, leaning against the window- 
frame as tho to support himself, he mut- 
tered with bloodless lips: ‘‘My God! 1 
see it now so clearly—so clearly. They 
are right! They cannot understand me. 
I have learned too much !” and while all 
around him were chatting and merrily 
laughing, he rushed from the room. 

The fresh air and the physical effort of 
walking seemed todo him goodand to 
act as a sedative, so that by the time he 
had reached the factory, whither he had 
unconsciously bent his steps, he was 
calmer and more composed. As he enter- 
ed the office two men were leaving it and 
their keen eyes and quick businesslike 
manner suggested to Otto that they were 
none other than the Hamburg buyers 
whose arrival had been so eagerly awaited 
by the proprietor. Commonplace and 
essentially commercial as they looked, 
Otto knew that long experience and 4 
certain inborn knack had given these 
men a curious intuitive sense of what 
were the essentials of popularity in a new 
toy. They looked at toys not only with 
the eyes of men of business, but with that 
touch of child-nature which was neces- 
sary in order to fully gauge their com- 
parative values. 

As he reflected on thisas they passed 
him with a kindly nod, the idea occurred 
to him that he would like to have had 
their criticism on the toy concerning 
which he had suffered so keen a disap- 
pointment. But he could not bring him- 
self to speak to them and passed into the 
building silently. In the little office he 
found the proprietor pacing nervously 
and fretfully up and down. 

**What does it mean?” he burst out 
angrily, as soon as he spied Otto. ‘‘What 
does it mean? Have they bribed you in 
Berlin to play this trick upon me?” 

‘*Trick?’ replied Otto, wonderingly, 
‘** Why, whatdo you mean?” 

**Mean? Ill tell you what I mean. 
I mean that [am aruined man, that all 
your fine models aren’t worth lighting the 
fire with, and those stacks of toys there 
are worth just as little. The buyers 
won’c have anything to say to them. 
They declare they could not sell one in a 
hundred, but why or wherefore they can’t 
or won’t tell me!” 

‘*ButI can, Master,” said Otto, sadly— 
‘‘ITcan! I see now what you and the 
others ought to have seen as soon as I 
came back from Berlin. I was a child 
before I went, and understood children, 
for I was one of them. Now, since the 
doctor did those things to my head, I can’t 
understand them, and they can’t under- 
stand me, The toys I make may be 
clever, but they can’t play with them, 
and when you can’t play with a toy, why 
it isn’t a toy any longer, is it? Oh, Mas- 
ter, all my happiness is gone. I know 
too much for the children and not enough 
for grown-up people!” and he sank down 
on a bench, and, putting his arms on a 
desk in front of him, leaned his head 
upon them, and sobbed as tho his heart 
would break. But the proprietor was too 
angry to reflect or be compassionate, and 
burst out again into a storm of angry re- 
proaches, and ended by bidding Otto be 

‘gone about his business and darken the 
door of the factory never again. The lad 
rose without a word and took his way sadly 





and dejectedly down the village street 





toward his home. As he passed the inn 
he glanced in at the open window, for 
from the room within came the sounds of 
childish laughter. His beautiful new toy 
lay on its table neglected, while the little 
girls were playing gleefully with a tat- 
tered old rag doll, whose ugliness and 
senselessness struck Otto with a sense of 
impotent rage and pain when he con- 
trasted them with the clever ingenuity of 
his own elaborate creation. But he 
passed silently on to his home, where old 
Casper and Lisabet were waiting for 
him. 

That night he startled the old couple 
by suddenly beginning to talk loudly and 
quickly in his sleep. They watched him 
fearfully until morning and then sent for 
the great doctor who came at once, and 
as he looked at him shook his head 
solemnly. 

For weeks Otto tossed on bis little bed 
oblivious to all that went on around him. 
The shock of disappointment had been 
too much for a brain which was too weak 
to bear the strainof over-much work and 
worry after its long years of dormancy. 
‘When the fever subsided, he slowly 
regained his physical strength, but 
mentally he was and always remained 
a total wreck. 

A child he was once more, but his in- 
ventive faculties had deserted him utterly, 
and he could not invent even on his 
former childish level. He wandered 
about the village a welcome guest in all 
the cot‘ages, but in the factory he could 
never be persuaded to set foot. All his 
time he played idly and vacuously with 
small pieces of wood and lengths of 
string, tying them together in aimless 
fashion with elaborate care, only to dash 
them on the ground in fits of sudden 
rage, and grind them under his feet, as 
he sobbed out! ‘‘ I can’t play with them ! 
I can’t play with them !” 
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THE TREE AND THE SKY. 
BY FRANCES E, TOWNSLEY. 








A TALL old Tree on the Upland Farm 
Withered, and bare, and dry, 
Reached out his empty, yearning arms 
And begged of the Sky, with her thousand 
charms, 
To smile on him lest he die! 


She hid her face from his longing gaze, 
And a cloud concealed her smile; 
But under the cloud, and the mist, and the 
haze, 
With an April Sky’s most wanton ways, 
She watched him all the while. 


All the while, till sick at heart, 
Not knowing the love she bore, 
He cried: *‘ Oh, pitiless that thou art, 
Look on me once, ere my life depart, 
And I will ask no more!” 


Was it a tear, or a whispered vow, 

That fell from the face of the Sky? 
Perhaps the blossoms that cover him now, 
Or the birds that sing on each leafy bough, 

Can tell you better than I! 

FaIRFIELD. NEB. 
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TWO BOOKS AND WHAT THEY 
BROUGHT. 


BY JULIE M. LIPPMANN, 








HE was a great king, and ruled most 
wisely over a very powerful land. His 
people loved and reverenced him, but they 
feared him also. Only one in all his vast 
kingdom did not fear him and that was 
his little daughter, the Princess Félicitée, 
She loved him dearly, with all the 
strength of her warm young heart, but 
how should she fear him when she knew 
that through his love for her she could 
sway him as she would? 

She had never been thwarted in all her 
life; had never known what it was to 
grieve, and of sorrow and pain she had 
not even heard the names. Tears were 
unknown to her, and she would have 
scorned to sigh. 

Her world was one of sunshine and 
pleasure. She was carefully shielded 
from every breath of ill. And so she had 
grown, beneath unclouded skies, to be a 
fair and graceful maiden, and so she 
promised to grow to a beautiful woman- 
hood, with no knowledge of anything 





but happiness in her soul, 
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But one day the King, thinking to add 
still more to her stock of pleacures, sum- 
moned to him a courtier and bid bim, in 
turn, see that all uis subjects be gathered 

together that they might receive from 
him the word of command. 

When they had all assembled thus 
spake the King: 

‘My people, know ye that I would 
place a prize for your winning. I would 
have ye, one and all, glean from your 
lives the best they contain and yield it up 
to me that with it may be made a missal 
meet for her whom I love most well—my 
daughter Féliciiée. And know ye that I 
command not this. I leave each one his 
own will; but I give my kingly word that 
they who lend their aid to this, my fond 
endeavor, shall be most richly rewarded,” 

Whereupon the heralds put their 
trumpets to their lips and blew loud 
blasts therefrom, and the monarch de- 
scended his throne and with his courtiers 
left the vast hall and sought his own pri- 
vate chamber where he could dream of 
the light in Félicitée’s eyes when she first 
should see her most wonderful book and 
he could know himself to have been the 
one who c2used it to shine there. 

How the people flocked to the castle 
with their treasures of wit and wisdom, 
hope and happiness, They seemed almost 
as anxious as was the King himself that 
the Prineess’s Joy-Book should be com- 
plete. And when it was finished! Ah, 
who had ever seen or dreamed of such a 
book before? 

It sparkled with gold and gleamed with 
jewels, and within were glistening pages 
of purest pleasure and radiant pictures of 
richest delight. It was neither too large 
nor too heavy. It could not tire the 
Princess to hold. It could only make her 
clap her hands with pleasure and laugh 
with glee. It was a marvelous Joy-Book. 
The King looked at it with pride; it was 
far more glorious than he had ever 
planned. He had not known there was 
so much treasure in his kingdom. He 
bid every one to leave him and then he 
caused his daughter to be sent into his 
presence. She came dancing in, her eyes 
sparkling and her cheeks aglow. 

** Beloved Father,” she cried, ‘‘ how 
glad I am to see thee. There is no one 
here to watch, so let me sit upon thy 
knee and twine mine arms about tby 
neck and kiss thee upon thy brow (so, 
and so, and so), and tell thee how I love 
thee and ask theeif thou lovest me in 
return, And dost thou that, my Father ?” 

He took her sweet face between his 
hands and kissed her right tenderly upon 
her mouth and eyes and brow, and told 
her he loved her full well and asked her 
was she happy. 

‘**Of course lam happy. Most happy,” 
she replied. And the King, anxious to 
bestow upon her his wondrous gift and 
yet liking to delay it that the moment of 
his happiness in her surprise should not 
be over, said : 

“And is there nothing thou wouldst 
wish, my lady-bird ?” 

‘* Nay, nothing,” she replied. ‘‘ I have 
everything, it seemeth me, I lack for 
nothing. Every morning I rise from my 
bed and am bathed in sweet waters, and 
I do laugh and sing the while, Iam so 
glad. And then I am clothed in my 
dainty garments and taken beneath the 
spreading trees and open skies and there 
I breakfast, eating Bliss-bread and drink- 
ing Glee-wine and being very joyous. 

_Andthen I wander, when my meal is 
done, just where I will and listen to the 
singing birds and the brooks and the 
breeze, and I watch the sun and the 
grass and the flowers and [know they 
are all beautiful for me; and then [ am 
more glad than ever. Andis not that 
a famous way of spending days, my 
Father ?” 

The King laughed and kissed her hair 
and then, putting her gently from his 
knee, he led her to the place where the 
Joy-Book lay, for he could restrain him- 
self no longer. It rested upona white 





velvet cushion, and a sunbeam, striking 
upon its jeweled cover, made it to flash 
and gleam in athousand different hues. 
At first Félicitée simply gazed at it ina 
trance of admiration, but then, seeing 
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she suddenly turned to her father and 
flung her arms about his neck in a sudden 
burst of love and gratitude and delight. 

* Ab, it is lovely!” she cried. ‘It is 
beautiful! Andall forme? Thou hadst 
it made for me? Alas! I fear I can 
never find words in which to thank thee, 
dear Father. But indeed I am grateful ; 
most grateful ;’ and she laughed and 
cried in a breath, and the King felt 
amply repaid for all his trouble by the 
sight of her delight in her new treasure. 
But soon he had to send her from him, 
for there were weighty matters of State 
to be settled, and he must go to his minis- 
ters and to his kingly tasks once more. 
So Félici‘ée took her precious Joy-Book 
and carried it carefully, oh! so carefully, 
to her own especial room (alittle Eden of 
a place, with balconies overhanging the 
gardens and windows through which one 
might look straight into Heaven—if enly 
one's eyes were clear enough and one’s 
soul pure enough). 

But, indeed, Félicitée did not pause now 
to look over the balconies nor through 
the windows. Shesat herself down upon 
a couch in a far corner of her beautiful 
room, amid all the numberless silken 
cushions, and placing her Joy-Book upon 
her knee commenced to con its pages. 

I do not know just what the book con- 
tained, but I do know that its contents must 
have been very absorbing: for the Prin- 
cesssat motionless and still for hours and 
hours, with her eyes fixed upon the leaves 
(which, by the by, were arranged in such 
a manner that they never needed to be 
turned, but shifted themselves back in 
the most ingenious fashion, as soon as 
read, and revealed the neat page to the 
reader without the slightest inconven- 
ience to her). 

And at dinner-time, when the maids 
came trooping in to array her for the 
feast, she could scarcely drag herself 
away from her treasure, and was so anx- 
ious to return to it that she hardly tasted 
any of the dainties spread before her, and 
could not rest until she was back in her 
corner again, and looking at the next 
picture in her Joy-Book. 

And after that she seemed to forget 
everything and every one else, and always 
the uppermost thought in her mind was 
‘* My Joy-Book! I wonder what the next 
thing in it will be!” 

And the days grew into weeks, and the 

weeks into months, and the months into 
years, and still there sat Princess Félicitée 
absorbed in her Joy-Book, and ouly eager 
for the new surprises it offered her. 
And in the meantime the King grew 
old and worn, for his cares weighed heav- 
ily upon him, and now Félicitée did not 
come to him any more to smooth away 
the wrinkles with her soft little hands 
and kiss out the furrows with her sweet 
red lips. The King never sent for her, 
for he thought she would come every day, 
and when she did not he would shake his 
head sadly, and say to himself: 

‘* Ab! she is young, and it is natural 
she should find her greatest interest in 
her Joy-Book. Perhaps she will come to- 
morrow.” 

But on the morrow she did not come, 
and the King would try to excuse her to 
himself by thinking of her youth, and 
then he always added: ‘* And if she is 
happy that is all I desire.” 

But in his kingdom there was trouble 
a-brewing. His subjects, all those who 
had contributed their best to the making 
of the Joy-Book, were beginning to com- 
plain among themsleves that the prize the 
King had bestowed upon them in ex- 
change for their offerings of wit and wis- 
dom, and hope and happiness, had not 
been great enough to pay them for their 
sacrifice. 

** What do I want of gold?” asked one. 
“Any one can get gold. But who ever 
had a wit like mine? One could not buy 
such a wit with gold,” or: ‘‘ Did he think 
that mere gems would serve me for the 
loss of my hope? Pah! what a fool I am 
to have bartered my wisdom for such a 
paltry price.” 

And then some one bad said: ‘‘ Good 
friend, methinks of thy treasures thou 
hast still a trifle left. It is a sort of wis- 
dom to know one isa fool, and a sort of 





her name traced in gems upon the back, 


been something different.” Whereat hot 
words ensued which ended in a bitter 
quarrel, 

And so it went on. The people grew 
more and more discontented, and there 
were disputes and contests and feuds 
among them until the once peaceful 
kingdom was changed into a contentious 
mages of men each angry with himself and 
with his neighbor and bis sovereign. 

The poor King knew this, and his heart 
grew heavier with the knowledge, But 
what could he do? There seemed no way 
of repairing the unconscious injury he 
had done his people since he could not 
give them back what they had willingly 
parted with for their greediness for gold. 
He was well-nigh discouraged. He had 
intended no harm to his people: he had 
simply desired to make his little daughter 
completely happy; and here it had all 
turned out so differently from what he 
had hoped. His subjects were at enmity 
with him, and his daughter— Well, no 
one knew just what state of mind Félicitée 
was in, for she never allowed herself to 
be disturbed and as for interference or 
advice—if any one had attempted to sug- 
gest to her that she was really injuring 
herself by such a constant attention to 
her Joy-Book he would have found him- 
self roundly rebuked and reminded of his 
place. 

Félicitée had changed. She was no 
more the gentle, sunny little creature of 
old who had never known what it was to 
utter a hasty or impatient word. She 
had grown so occupied in following the 
story in her Joy-Book and in gazing at 
its brilliant ever-shifting pictures, that 
she had no care for anything else and was 
angry at the slightest provocation. 

Why, every one remembered how one 
beautiful day, a handsome young prince 
from far away had come to the castle to 
offer his hand and heart to Félicitée and 
how he had ventured into her presence 
despite the warning of the Kiag, only to 
be met by the most instant dismissal. 
‘Pray, depart from me,” the Princess 
had said, petulantly; ‘“‘ I care not a whit 
for all thou offerest me. Why should I 
go and shut myself away in a dreary 
castle for thy sake when I am so young 
and there remains so much of my Joy- 
Book still unread? I prithee go, and fret 
me no more. I fain would find what next 
of pleasure lies in store for me.” 

Aad the handsome young Prince had 
gone, nor did he return, tho some of the 
Princess’a ladies-in-waiting declared they 
had heard him murmur under his breath, 
some words like these: 

‘*So beautiful! but alas! so ignorant. 
Does she not know that her Joy-Book will 
one day fail her? Forno joy is the true 
joy that is made out of others’ sacrifice. 
But she will learn, I will wait.” 

But when it had been hinted to the Prin- 
cess that the Prince meant to come back 
one day and renew his suit, she was so full 
of wrath that her ladies shrank away in 
terror and never attempted to broach the 
subj«ct to her again. 

And one by one they grew weary of be- 
ing in the presence of a princess who was 
so given over to her own pleasure, and 
had no thought for them, and they plead- 
ed with the King for their release, that 
they might go to castles of their own, 
where they might tend small mistresses 
who would give them smiles and kisses 
and love in return for their service. So 
at last there was scarcely one left of all 
the Princess’s retinue, but she did not care 
so long as she was left to pursue her story 
in peace; and the King was ill new, and 
never left his bed, and did not know. 

Then one day he died, and there was 


The people suddenly realized that he had 
indeed been a good king to them, and that 
if they had suffered it was the result of 
their own fault mainly, and not due to 
him. They had wanted more gold and 
gems end he had given them a chance to 
gain them, that was all. He had been a 
foolishly doting father, but alas! he had 
been repaid for that. Why, his daughter 
had not even been at his bedside when 
he died. 

She had only heard he was dead when 
it was too late. At first no one dared tell 





hope to believe one mightst ever have 





great mourning throughout the land.. 
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such an unpleasant duty, till at last a lit- 
tle maid, who had but lately lost her fa- 
ther, ventured into the Princess’s presence 
and stood within the doorway, weeping 
and unable to speak. Félicitéé heard her 
sob, and turned from her book with a sud- 
den start and a look of horror. 

‘*What is this?’ she cried, angrily. 
‘* How darest thou come into our presence 
thus?” and then she would have contin- 
ued, but the little maid checked her sob- 
bing and said humbly : 

** Madam, dear madam, I come to thee 
because no one else would come. I come 
to tell .thee—O Princess, be comforted. 
Let me weep with thee, for I too am fa- 
therless;” and then somehow, the little 
maid never exactly knew how, she was 
kneeling at the Princess’s feet and kissing 
the hem of her gown, and the Princess 
had risen, all white and trembling, gasp- 
ing: 

** Fatherless! Jam not fatherless!” and 
then had sunk upon the ground, and her 
Joy-Book had fallen closed beside her ; for 
she saw that in the little maid’s eyes that 
told her she was. 

She did not know how to weep; and her 
grief was all the more pitiful. At first 
she scarcely seemed to realize what had 
befallen her, and she saw her father taken 
from her without a tear. 

**Mark how she does not grieve” said 
one, ‘‘She hath a heart like stone ” said 
another; and a third whispered: ‘‘ She is 
pale but that’s no sign of wo;” and they 
all passed on and left her. 

But as the deys went she missed her 
fatker more and more. She seemed to 
have waked from a heavy sleep and for 
the first time in years to know what was 
going on about her. 

She was Queen now, but alas! such a 
silent, sad-eyed Queen. Lords and ladies 
alike were afraid of her and did not ven- 
ture very near in her presence. They 
thought her cold and proud, when the 
truth was she was lonely and heart-sick 
and full of remorse. She suddenly real- 
ized that she was alone; that she had 
equandered some of the best hours of her 
life and had lost what she could never re- 
gain; and all through her eagerness to 
follow her story in the Joy- Book. 

She felt so lonely and forsaken that she 
had no heart for it any more; but she took 
it up one day in a listless fashion, for 
the lack of something better to do, and lo! 
she found it was closed, and she could 
not open it again. Then, because she was 
so discouraged and because no one seemed 
to have any thought for her, she sat her 
down and wept in a far corner of her 
splendid castle where she knew no one 
ever came. 

But she must have been mistaken; for 
she had not been crying softly to herself, 
with her closed Joy-Book upon her knee, 
very long, wnen she hearda light step 
upon the marble floor and, looking up 
through her tears, saw before her the 
Prince who had come to woo her long 
age and whom she had sent away so 
preudly. 

He fell upon his knee at her feet and 
kissed her hand and said: 

** Dear Félicité2, let me comfort thee;” 
and at his words her heart seemed to swell, 
tho net with sorrow, and her tears fell 
faster than ever. 

**Dear Félicitée,” he said, ‘‘ thou art 
alone amid all thy people. In the midst 
of all thy riches thou art poor. With thy 
Joy-Book in thy hands thou art sad. 
Wilt thou not let me give thee back what 
thou hast lost?” 

But Félicitée could not speak, 

Then the Prince put forth his hand and 
laid it upon the volume she still held. 

** IT can open it for thee” he said simply. 

But at this the young Queen started up 
crying: ‘‘ Nay, nay ! Let it remain closed. 
It is better so. Perhaps if it is closed 1 
shall be able to forget it and bea noble 
women. Iam changed: I am different. 
Tam not eager to read my own book any 

more. Iam content to let the story come 
to me as it will. But—if thou wilt teach 
me the art of making others’ Joy-Books 
brighter”— 

The Frince bent down and with his 
finger pressed the clasp, all tarnished 
with the young Queen’s tears, and in a 














her ; every one managed to escape from 


twinkling it was brighter than ever and 
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not alone this, but the whole volume 


seemed to have undergone a most marvel- 
ous change, for as it flew open, it re- 
vealed pages a thousand times more 
beautiful than they had ever been before 
and wpon the first Félicitée read in golden 
letters: 

A LOVE-BOOK FOR FELICITEE. 
And the Prince said: 

‘+ Beloved Queen, wilt thou read this 
book with me?” and she bowed her head, 
and they two read it in happiness to- 
gether. 

And from that time on a change took 
place in the land—it became once more 
a happy, united kingdom. And whether 
this was due to the fact that the people 
saw they had been mistaken in their 
Queen or that the Queen had really 
altered Ido not know. But one thing is 
certain, that the story she read in the 
Love-Book taught so many lessons of 
wisdom and generosity and sacrifice and 
taught them in such a wonderful way, 
that the young Queen learned them gladly, 
and s0, altho she followed the legend with 
as much interest as she had that in her 
Joy-Book, she was ever ready to put it 
aside in order to listen to the stories of 
her subjects, 

And what was more wonderful than all 
was, that whenever she laid it aside for 
such a generous purpose, upon her taking 
it up again she found it more beautiful 
than ever; and the Prince would say with 
a joyous smile: 

** Ah, my darling, see how the new leaf 
sparkles and shines, Thou art very deft 
to decorate the pages so when the volume 
never leaves thy hands;” and then she 
saw that tho she seemed to loose her hold 
upon it and lay it aside it never slipped 
her grasp for an instant; that every time 
she tried to make her people’s Joy-Books 
brighter her Love-Book grew more 
beautiful. 

And £0 she carried it always with her, 
sometimes in her hands and sometimes in 
her heart, and she and the Prince read on 
in it together to their lives’ end, 

BROOKLYN, N, Y. 
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PEBBLES, 


Ir never reduces the size of a bill to file 
it.—Pittsburg Chronicle. 


.-He: ‘*May I see you home?” She: 
‘No; but you may watch me start.’’—Epoch. 








.. The hod carrier makes his start to rise 
at the very foot of the ladder.-- Washington 
Star. 


.- Look out for the $2 counterfeits. The 
genuine ones will look out for themselves, 
—Herald. 


--In the construction of monuments 
granite is often put to a base purpose — 
Buffato Express. 


-- Troubles, like sleeping curs, always 
awake and bite when their ears are pulled. 
—Atchison Globe. 


.. She: ‘“‘You were at college, were you 
not?” He: “Yes.” She: “A. B.?” He 
‘* No; G. B.”—Harvard Lampoon. 


.-The smaller the party, the more noise 
it makes. Everybody has heard of the 
silent majority.—Boston Transcript. 


..-lt was probably the man who married 
a rich wife who first started the joke on the 
difficulty of finding a woman’s pocket.— 
Puck. 


.. City Parson: “I have been appointed 
missionary to the heathen and’’— Chorus of 
Parishioners: ‘‘ You are not going to leave 
us, are you?” City Parson: *‘ No; they told 
me to stay just were I was.’”’—New York 
Herald. 


-... Little Girl (timidly): 
Storekeeper, I want to get some shoe- 
Sthings.’’ Storekeeper: ‘‘How long do you 
want them?” Little Girl: *‘I want them to 
keep, sir, if you please.”—Journal of Edu 
cation. 

--D fferent Ways.—‘‘ How do you sell 
your music?” asked a prospective cus- 
tomer. “It depends on what kind you 
want to buy,’ replied the dealer. ‘* Organ 
music I sell by the choir, and piano music 
by the pound.”— Harper’s Bazar. 


....Lady: “I wish to select a pet dog.” 
Dealer: “ Live in the city, [ suppose, mum?” 
“Yes. I live in a flat.’”’ “Then I would 
advise an Italian greyhound, mum. No 
matter how much you feeds a greyhound, 
he allers stays narrer.”"—New York Weekly. 


‘Please, Mr. 
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..Some time ago this column contained 
anitem about an Ohio magistrate’s sen- 
tencing a man who stole an umbrella to a 
fine of $1. News now comes from Phila- 
delphia that a man convicted of the larency 
of an umbrella has been sent to prison for 
three months. Let the good work go on.— 
Pittsburg Dispatch. 


.-Here is an illustration of true Hindu 
politeness from Lady Dufferin’s journal: A 
judge who was a very bad shot had been 
out for a day’s sport, and on his return the 
man who went out with him was asked: 
“Well, how did the judge shoot to-day?” 
“Oh,” he replied, ‘‘the judge shot beauti- 
fully, but God was very merciful to the 
birds!""—Chicago Herald. 


....The inundation of 1701, which swept 
away a great part of the old Tyne Bridge, 
Newcastle, was long remembered and al- 
luded to with emphasis as “‘the flood.’”’ On 
one occasion Mr. Adam Thompson was put 
into a witness-box at the assizes. The 
counsel asking his name, received for an- 
swer: ‘“‘Adam, sir—Adam Thompson.” 
** Where do you live ?”’ * At Paradise, sir.”’ 
Paradise is a village about a mile and a half 
West of Newcastle. ‘‘ And how long have 
you dwelt in Paradise? ’’ continued the bar- 
rister. ‘‘ Ever since the flood,” was the 
reply, made in all simplicity, and with no 
intention to raise a laugh. Itis needless to 
say the judge asked for an explanation.— 
The Christian Register. 


...-A well-dressed lady entered a West- 
ern bookstore and inquired: “Have you 
‘Shakespeare’s Hiawatha’’’’ The sales- 
map, astonished, hesitated, and then re- 
plied that they had “‘ Longfellow’s Hiawa- 
tha,”’ and that he was not acquainted with 
a work with that title written by Shake- 
speare. The lady, seeing that she had made 
a mistake, but wishing to conceal it, asked, 
somewhat petulantly: ‘‘Do you not keep 
Shakespeare’s complete works in stock ?”’ 
Two editions were shown her; she looked 
through both, but of course failed to find 
“Hiawatha.” Noting the fact that one was 
printed in somewhat more solid type than 
the other, she said to the salesman: ** Well, 
I shall not take either edition this morning 
but will be back this afternoon and take 
one;Il am undecided now whether to take 
the onein poetry or the one in prose.”’-—Pub- 
lisher’s Weekly. 


PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed Puzzles,” THE INDEPENDENT, NewYork. 








RIDDLE.—Selected. 

I’m a word of five letters, please tell me my 
name; 

Read me backward or forward, I spell just 
the same; 

My syllable first means insane, and my 
second 

A part of a verb has always been reckoned; 

My whole is a terin of respectful address. 


You think thisisall. But wait! Make me 
less, ? 

By beheading, curtailing me, you will then 
see, 


That the name of a girl I turn out to be, 

Which read backward and forward is 
always the same. 

Now solve me my riddle and tell me my 
name. M. T. BRAINS, 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
* 0 * 


* 2 x @ 
coooooc$so 
» § 82 4 


* 
1, An animal; 2, mankind; 3, the prodac- 
tion of animals; 4, abbreviation of having 
relation; 5, a girl’s name; 6, a metal vessel; 
7, to join together. 
Two mighty countries. 
BURIED FLOWERS. 


1, A romantic lover lay under a tree. 

2. Cairo seems to be a very interesting 
city. 

3. Still I lack $40 of my gains. 

4. Pope on your behalf will help me be- 
yond doubt. 

5. Matapan’s young ladies are noted for 
beauty. 

6. Oh, what is the word? Ah, “liable.” 

7. I wish I were alark, sparning the earth 
joyfully. 

8. Never be naughty, or I won’t like you. 

9. I brought the ladies slippery elm, and 
they paid me. 

10. This word is easy, and should not be 
pronounced aisy. 

11. I wear Moscow slippers. What do you 
wear? 





12, Don’t drop ink on the carpet. 





13. Poor old Nero! Lean, derided and lett 
to die. 

14. I have a carriage drawn by an ox, a 
little, lazy ox it is, too. A. K. 8. 


WINEGLASS. 
000%* 009 
ooo* ooo 
0o00* 00 0 

ox*: 0 

~ 
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Across the top: 1, A breastwork ; 2, e 
treme joy; 3, not requested; 4, rateehoa' 
with rivets. 

Tnis is an acrostic—to send forth in a 
stream. 

The word of three letters a number. 
single letter myself. 

1, The word of three letters following 
isa unit ; 2, used in mourning ; 3, unfolded. 
The left diagonal the word of three 
letters after ‘* myself.” 

The center word a subject of great in- 
terest at the present time. 


BEHEADINGS. 


1. Behead a country of Europe, and leave 
another. 

2. Behead a small body of water, and 
leave a bird. 

3. Bebead something transparent, and 
leave a maiden. 

4. Behead a charge, and leave something 
left out. 

5, Behead something to wear, and leave a 
passion. 


The 


6. Behead on all sides, and leave a quar- 
rel. A. K.S 
UNITED SQUARE WORDS. 
Oo * * 
* 0 * 
* *« O 
Oo * * 
* 0 * 
* * O 
Oo * 
* QO * 
* * 0 


Upper square: 1, a number; 2, to gain; 3, 
abbreviation of a lake in the United States. 

Second square: 1, A falsehood; 2, note 
given for debt; a prickly head of a plant. 

Third square: 1 , Scottish for a number; 
2, strife; 3, artfulness. 

The center letters of the three, a saying. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MAY itu. 
WHEEL. 


Garfield, Franklin, Flag, Rosa, Acer, 
Neaf, Kadi, Lane, Idol, Need. 

Perimeter: Fakir, Rhoda, Arson, Nyack, 
Kabul, Lahmi, Llion, Natif. 


QUEER PUZZLE, 
All, ow, ed. 
SYNCOPATIONS. 


1, Patient; 2, bread; 3, hunts; 4, rouses; 
5, shied; 6, carriers; 7, piece; 
9, mourn; 10, miter. 


8, cannons; 





Down in the mouth 

—the woman who doesn’t use 
Pearline. Her work brings 
weariness and complaint— 
Pearline brings cleanliness 
with ease and comfort. It 
makes light of washing and 
cleaning. It saves wear and 
tear to your clothes, your mus- 
cles, your cash, and your 
temper. Ask some of the mill- 
ions who use it. Pearline can 
do no harm to the finest fabric 
—it can do no harm to try it. 
Beware of imitations. 215 JAMES PYLE, N.Y. 
BARLOW’S|| ice "hore'been fy 
INDIGO | Gousende of howe 
__ BLUE. t to have it onsale, 

him for it. 


thousands of house 
2D “De WILTBERGES, 233 N. Second Street, Phila, Pa. 
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Madame Porter’s 


COUGH BALSAM 


PLEASANT, 
RELIABLE, 
EFFECTVAL 
SUCCESSFULLY used for 
MORE than FIFTY YEARS 


TRY IT. 
The Old Reliable, 


INDEMAN 


PIANOS. 
(Established 1837.) 


Wonderful in tone and lasting qualities; of bigt 
est excellence and workmanship. Prices moderate 
For Catalogue, address Lindeman & Sons, Piano Co., 
l47th St. and Brook Avenue, New York. 


CM. MOSEMAN & BRO. 


128 CHAMBERS STREET, N. Y. 
EVERYTHING 

FOR YOUR HORSE 
FOR SPRING AND SUMMER USE 























HOME AND FOREIGN MAKE. 


Always on hand and ready 


for immediate delivery. 


BODY'S REFRIGERATORS, 


NURSERY ICE BOXES, 
WATER FILTERS AND COOLERS, 
MOTHPROOF CEDAR CHESTS. 





FOR SALE BY 


LEWIS & CONGER, 
130 & 132 West 42d St., 


Between Broadway and Sixth A ve. 


[MONUMENT 


Set in any part © 4&4 United States. Special 
designs formu 


Wiis TD nt-beok free. 
J.& RR. LAMB, 
59 Carmine St.,.New York. 














HEALTH BETTER THAN WEALTH.— 
Valuable information sent to all wearers of Arti- 
ficial Teeth wu pon the receipt of postage. Dr. . 
E. DUNN, 331 Lexington Ave., Cor. 39th St., N. Y. 








PARD & con Buffalo, N. Y. 


BRADY’S 


NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY AND MUSEUM 
OF HISTORIC PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Embracing his War Views and the Historic Por. 
traits of eminent men and women of the half 
century. In his new Gallery are embr: . the 
advanced improvements in the photographic art, 
combined with rare and Laerened facilities vot light. 
the most recent cheated ae. —_ elaborate 
reception-rooms. ope nts are com- 
pleted for uping ilitary, rSocial and Bridal ee. 
ties. All the original portraits of Brady's New 
York and Washington collections have been careful- 
ly aggregated, and can be reproduced in the most ar- 
tistic manner. 

PENNSYLVANIA AVE., COR. 13th ST. 
Washington, D. C. 


VOSE« SONS 


PIANOS 


S-HEC 


do: SIDNEY she 








They combine ELEGANCE, DURABILITY, nd 
MODERATE PRICES. Among the many other IM- 
PROVEMENTS which they contain, are the PATENT 
REPEATING ACTION, producing a touch as as delicate 
as that of a Concert Grand Piano; the CAPO D’ASTRO 
BAR, which sustains that beautiful singing quality of 
tone, so wanting in most Upright Pianos; the MOUSE 
PROOF PEDAL, which is an absolute protection 

mice getting into pianos and making havoc 
with the felts. Sold on the most terms. 
Delivered in your house FREE OF EXPENSE and 
satisfaction guaranteed, Old instruments taken in 
exchange, Catlogues and full information mailed free. 


VOSES SONS PIANS Go 
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Farm and Garden. 


(The Agriculiural Bditor will be glad to recewe any 
practical hinis, suggestions er information that will 
make this department more valuable to those of our 
subscribers who feel specially interested. | 


TIMELY TOPICS TERSELY 
TREATED. 


BY D. D, T. MOORE, 





THE BACKWARD SE£AsoNn.—Spring has been 
very unfavorable for soil tillers over a large 
portion of the country. Both March and 
April were unusually bleak, hindering 
much of the outdoor work previously 
planned, while the first week of May was 
remarkable for low temperature. In this 
city the 5th of Mey was the coldest day of 
that date on record, the lowest point reached, 
at 7 AM, being 38 degrees. The ‘cold 
wave” extended as far south as Virginia, 
throughout the Ohio and central Missis- 
sippi valleysand the lake regions to Minne- 
sota. Frosts occurred in many localities, 
both East and West, eausing more or less 
damage. In Northern New York the ther- 
mometer wnarked from freezing point to 4 
degrees below, and in some parts of the 
Northwest only 15 degrees above zero. 
There were snow storms in New York, 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania, and freezing 
weather in New England. Early crops and 
fruit have been greatly damaged in various 
sections, andin some almost entirely de- 
stroyed. 

This wintry weather so late in spring is, 
of course, somewhat discouraging to farm- 
ers and gardeners, yet there are good indi- 
cations of & fairly productive season. But 
the delay of usual spring work necessitates 
prompt and extra efforts to prepare the 
ground for and plant staple crops in time 
to assure profitable returns. System, ener- 
gy and vigilance are therefore essential 
factors, just now, and must be brought 
into requisition by all who would turn a 
partial defeat into victory, thus making the 
spring campaign a success. Many farmers 
will find it expedient to modify their plans 
and plant a !ess area to hoed crops than 
intended. Indeed, it is not wise, even in 
the most favorable seasons, to plant more 
acres than can be cared for well and sea- 
sonably. The planting of larger areas than 
they could properly cultivate has been one 
of the greatest drawbacks to the success of 
American farmers in the past, and this is 
the year and month to call a halt and no 
longer continue a practice so unprofitable. 
Thorough tillage tells, and the lack of it 
has kept myriads of farmers poor while 
they ought to have been accumulating a 
competence. As we have before said, but 
for the long prevalence of the yet too much 
in vogue “ skinning system ”’ in farming— 
the attempts of so many to cultivate Jarger 
areas than can be given necessary labor and 
fertilize tion—there would now be compara- 
tively few wornout or abandoned farms in 
any part of the country. ‘“ Reform it alto- 
gether,’ men and brethren of the rural 
persuasion. 

THE Coming CoRN Crop.—What the 
harvest of this shall be depends largely 
upon the action of its growers during the 
remainder of May. Indian corn is the great 
cereal crop of this land, and its abundant 
production is essential to the prosperity of 
both people and country. Let every one 
interested be miadful of this and govern 
himself accordingly. The ground should 
be prepared in the most thorough mapner, 
and if some quick-acting fertilizer is sown 
at planting time, the start and growth of 
the crop will be more rapid and vigorous. 
No crop depends more upon the quality of 
the seed used than Indian corn; hence 
special pains should be taken to obtain the 
very best seed corn, and of a variety adapt- 
ed to the locality. Drill planting is con- 
sidered best on clean land, as it gives more 
plants and a greater yield per acre; but 
hill planting allows the crops to be worked 
both ways, and hence is preferable on 
weedy ground. 

The backward spring will necessitate late 
planting in various sections, yet those who 
step lively will probably be ready in sea- 
son. Corn being a tropical, or at leasta 
sub-tropical plant, requires a higher tem- 
perature for its germination and growth 
than do natives of temperate regions. The 
Indian’s rule for planting, ** when the 
young oak leaves are as large asa squirrel’s 
ear,” and the rule of the New England 
farmers, to plant when the shad-bush is in 
bloom, are only different ways of saying: 
“ Wait until the ground is warm.’”’ Noth- 
ing is gained by planting vorn toe soon— 
say until the temperature averages 60 
degrees, and the soil is thoroughly prepared. 
Tarring seed corn will keep off insect ene- 
mies. Stir a pint of warm tarin a peck of 
seed until every kernel is thoroughly coated, 
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then rollin plaster. Birds are kept away 
by scarecrows—clattering windmills being 
among the most effective. Some good 
farmers keep the crows from their crops 
(and save the expense of scarecrows and 
ammunition for shooting) by sowing a little 
corn along the borders of the planted fields 
occasionally, until the danger period is 
passed. The wide.awake ruralists of THE 
INDEPENDENT circle need not be reminded 
of the importance of cultivating corn early 
and thoroughly—that the weeding should 
be commenced as soon as the plants are 
well up, and the house-hoe or cultivator 
used frequently thereafter. 

SQUIRRELS PULLING UP CORN.—Last 
spring a series of experiments were made 
at the lowa Experiment Station in treating 
corn with various substances to prevent its 
being taken by the striped squirrels. Ac- 
cording to the report the corn was treated 
in various ways, as follows: Smoked with 
meat in an ordinary smoke-house until the 
kernels were black; smoked in a barrel with 
tobacco dust; smoked overnight in strong 
decoctions of tobacco and of quassia chips; 
soaked in a dilute carbolic acid mixture, in 
strong alam water, in salt water, and in 
kerosene. The squirrels would take the 
corn treated in any of these ways, tho the 
carbolic-acid treatment and the smoking 
with tobacco made the corn distasteful, and 
when in the vicinity of other grain would 
be left till the last. The best remedy seems 
to be to harrow the ground immediately 
after planting, to cover the planter tracks, 
and then to scatter corn about the border 
of the fields and in the vicinity of the 
squirrel holes as soon as the corn begins to 
come up. Some good farmers scatter corn 
along the borders of their fields to prevent 
crows from pulling up corn, and the remedy 
is said to be effectual. 

MEADOWS AND PASTURES.—The hay crop, 
soon to be secured, is one of the most im- 
portant and valuable produced in this coun- 
try, and good, well cared-for meadows 
are consequently great factors in prosper- 
ous farming. All meadows should now be 
put in condition for the mower by rolling, 
and also by picking upand removing stones, 
fallen branches and whatever else would 
obstruct the machine. As nearly all the 
work of haying is now done by horse-power 
machinery the ground should be made 
smooth for that purpose. Stock should not 
be pastured upon meadows at this season, 
for while the ground is soft the trampling 
is very damaging to the growing grass. 

Both meadows and pastures will repay 
any attention given them in the way of 
enrichment, and May is a good time to 
apply manures and fertilizers. The yield 
of many an old pasture might be largely 
increased, if not doubled, by the application 
of some concentrated fertilizer. Look after 
the dry and treeless pastures, and wherever 
practicable make sufficient provision for 
watering and shading the animals kept 
thereon to alleviate, if not prevent, their 
suffering during the hot weather of sum- 
mer and early autumn. Water and shade 
are about as essential to the comfort and 
health of farm stock in summer as good 
feed and warmth in winter. 

CULL SHEEP AT SHEARING TIME.—This 
paragraph contains some good and timely 
advice for shepherds, Cull the sheep as 
they are sheared, says a flock master. By 
the time it isone year old its value can be 
determined. Don’t reject a sheep because 
it has failed to produce a fleece of a certain 
weight. Look farther than that. Look to 
the points of the sheep—the length and 
quality of the fiber, the shortness of the 
leg, the constitution, etc., of the animal. 
Remember that yolk in the wool has no 
value except to soften and preserve the 
fiber; and an excess is a fault, not a merit. 
An abnormal secretion of yolk is at the 
expense of fiber. Almost universally the 
heavy-yolked sheep die first; white, elastic 
fleeces that make an armful, have abun 
dant vitality. One of the corner stones of 
success in sheep raising is to draft out 
heavily but judiciously at least once each 
year ; and thereis no other time at which 
a sheep can be so accurately sized up as 
when sheared. 

Grow PEAS FOR Pigs.—So advises an au- 
thority on swine feeding, who declares that 
no kind of grain 1s better for pigs or yet for 
fattening hogs than field peas. They re- 
quire less labor than corn, and for inducing 
thrifty growth they are superior to any 
grain, excepting possibly wheat. A patch 
of peas ought to be sown expressly for the 
pigs, aud as soon as the peas are fully grown 
a hurdle fence, moved from place to place, 
will enable tbe pigs to harvest the crop 
themselves, While the vines are green they 
will eat pods and leaves, but as soon as the 
peas begin to ripen the pigs become expert 
shellers. It is an excellent crop to grow in 
orchards, and the rooting of pigs in search 
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of scattered grains will keep the surface 
mellow, and cover the droppings which 
they make, thus insuring against waste. 
To grow peas in orchards and feed them 
down with hogs there, becomes a good 
way of keeping the trees in best condition. 

RENEWING VINEYARDS.—An experienced 
grape culturist suggests a good plan to 
replace missing vines in the vineyard. He 
advises to dig a trench one foot deep, lay 
the vine in it and bring it up with a short 
bend at the place where it is desired to 
have the new vine, and fill the trench with 
good, rich soil. Let only one cane grow, 
and this may, in turn, be laid down in the 
Same way, if the other one did not reach to 
the required spot. Three or four vacant 
spaces may be filled bythis method. This 
will make an extra good vine because the 
cane is rooted the whole length of the 
trench, and the vine can be brought into 
bearing much quicker than to set out a 
young one, Vineyards may be renewed in 
this way, and in two years they will bear as 
well as a new lot of vines three or four 
years old. It might be a good plan to 
renew the vines every few years, as no time 
will be lost in bearing. Concords might 
need it every five or six years, but some 
other varieties not as often. 

SPRAYING FRUIT TREES FOR FuNGI —Dis- 
cussing this subject at a farmers’ institute, 
Professor Bailey, of Cornell University, 
thought Bordeau mixture was most effica- 
cious, but hard toapply and disagreeable to 
handle. He said we were coming to use car- 
bonate of copper, which makes a much bet- 
ter mixtureforspraying. Dissolvein ammo- 
nia as much carbonate of copper as it will 
completely dissolve, then dilute with water. 
Thespecial cause of failure of the apple crop 
last year was, in his opinion, apple scab. Lt 
came very early, owing to the wet season, 
and attacked the first leaves that opened. 
Whether it will appear early and cause great 
destruction this year, or not, will probably 
depend upon whether the season shall be as 
wet as last, or otherwise. Many are spray- 
ing for scab on the apple. He would spray 
at once, and then two or three times more 
during the season. Can do it at a cost of 
about twenty five cents a tree. 

Naw YorK City. 
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A BOOM IN INDIAN CORN. 


BY E, P. 








POWELL. 


GREAT as corn has been in these States of 
ours, it has never been king anywhere else. 
In no other Jand under the sun is Indian 
corn a popular food, as potatoes are popular 
in Ireland, oats in Scotland, wheat in Eng- 
land, barley in parts of France, and rice in 
China, For some reason, altho grown all 
over the world to some extent, it is nowhere 
a great staple of food. Realizing this, Col. 
Charles J. Murphy has been appointed by 
Secretary Rusk, of the U.S. Agricultural 
Department to act as Indian corn drummer 
for Europe. The appointment is sensible; 
and the man selected is, apparently, just 
the one for theplace. He has iasued a hand- 
book on corn, corn culture and corn as food, 
giving the history of the plant and its uses 
for medicine as well as food, and showing 
how economical would be its general use in 
crowded populations where the food supply 
is not abundant. His idea is that Europe 
can be converted to corn as Scotland was to 
oatmeal, and so a vast market be opened 
for the surplus of the Western prairies, 
where exigencies compel its nse for fuel as 
the price in American cities will not cover 
the expense of hauling. 

The Agricultural Department was first 
captured by the Corn Colonel, who demon- 
strated the feasibility and wisdom of his 
mission. Secretary Rusk said of him: 

“ His plan is well conceived and opportune; 
and we cannot but feel convinced that if those 
who are interested in our corn industry will 
only be liberal in affording you the means of 
carrying out your project, it will result in appre- 
ciation of our corn product by Europeans, and 
must consequently develop a greatly increased 
demand therefor—a demand which weall know 
we are only too ableto supply. There is not 
a railroad running through the great corn belt 
of the United States, not a product exchanged 
at our principle corn centers, that is not espe- 
cially interested in your work. If carried out as 
you propose it will enhance the value of every 
acre of land in the corn belt.” 

Yes; and everywhere else out of the belt. 
The only wonder is the plan was never be- 
fore conceived. We know the food preju- 
dices of peoples, and with what difficulty 
even potatoes were made a staple in France 
and Ireland. If history reports truly it was 
only by subterfuge that the French were 
led to use this rich esculent. The prejudice 
in favor of national habits will outweigh 
economical arguments until the matter is 
pressed home with much urgency. 

The first that was beard from Colonel 
Murphy was in the way of circulars and 
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handbooks scattered widely through Great 
Britain. The burden of these was that corn 
could be put on the Englishman’s table, 
from Kansas, cheaper than European wheat. 
Next he was heard from at the Edinburgh 
International Exhibition, where he had a 
special building purposely to exhibit maize 
and to prepare it as food. Here thousands 
of meals were given away or sold at a nom- 
inal price. Children from charitable insti- 
tutions were invited in and fed; and the re- 
sult was that corn meal was adopted in 
many such institutions as a cheap and sub- 
stantial article of diet. 

The papers of England, Scotland, N orway 
and France have more or less freely dis- 
cussed Colonel Murphy’s mission, and uni- 
formly with favor. A Scotch paper says: 

‘““No doubt many after seeing and tasting 
the numerous, excellent qualities ot that form 
of food will wonder why they have so long been 
kept in ignorance of them. Hitherto, it has 
only been used in Britain for feeding cattle and 
for distilling purposes; but before long it is 
sure to take its place in the human dietary, 
Corn seems to be as nourishing as wheat or oat- 
meal,and has many other advantages. Itis for 
one thing a good deal cheaper; being only one- 
third the price of wheat and about half the 
price of oatmeal. If people are once acquainted 
with the really wholesome and nutritious food 
which can be made from corn, it is believed 
that it will becomeso pepular that the exporta- 
tion from America will be large enough to pre- 
vent any waste whatever. There are many 
difficulties in the way of popularizing it, but 
with energy and enterprise, backed by the un- 
doubted excellence of the food itself, these dif- 
ficulties ought easily to be surmounted; and 
the use of maize as a part of human diet be- 
come universal.” 

This sounds curious to us who have been 
brought up in familiar relation to corn asa 
plant as food. 

The probability is that this mission in be- 
half of corn will increase the use of it as 
food within five years to double the present 
European demand. The effect on corn 
growing in the United States will be start- 
ling. The chief benefit will be to the West- 
ern States, and the so-called corn belt, 
Over-production will, hereafter, hardly be 
possible; and the next problem will be to 
solve the rapid and cheap transit of the 
surplus of the harvest to the European con- 
sumers. Our railroad system is not able to 
cover this problem, because in the nature 
of the case a large share of producers have 
from five to fifty or more miles to haul by 
teams. The present state of American 
roads blocks the way. The market can be 
made; but we must be able to get there 
The provincial position of our great staple 
crop is a serious check te our industry. 
Probably for some years yet corn, when the 
yield is great, will be burned as fuel, sim- 
ply because too remote from depots of 
transportation. 

The boom for corn in Europe should be 
seconded by a boom in its native land. I 
am highly interested in the movement to 
make it our national emblem. The New 
England Magazine has labored well in its 
behalf, notwithstanding the efforts in behalf 
of the poisonous golden rod. Corn has 
every economic and historic claim to such 
honor. We owe it to our business interests 
as well as our esthetic taste to announce 
corn as our national plant. It is, in the 
first place, the most beautiful in growth; 
beautiful in form, in motion,in color. It is 
stately, commanding, fruitful. 

Its history, as given by the American Cy- 
clopedias, makes it out to bestrictly a plant 
of this continent. It was first raised by the 
Virginian colonists in 1608; by the Plymouth 
pilgrims in 1621. The Indians had been ac- 
customed to cultivate it in a rude method 
long before. They gave it to the colonists. 
Without it the immigiants of the seven- 
teenth century would have perished. It 
welcomed the Europeans to the new conti- 
nent. It made his foothold possible. Co- 
lumbus carried it over to Spain, from 
whence it spread to Turkey and Egypt. It 
is grown tosome extent in Europe and in 
Asia; probebly as generally in China as 
anywhere. It not only met us at the At- 
lantic Board, but led us along westward, 
proving to be the one incomparable staple 
for the Western prairies. In nutriment it 
stands next to wheat of allour cereals. Our 
maximum yield of corn is above one and & 
half million bushels, and the value balances 
very nearly the values of all other cereals. 

If we consider the propriety of selecting 
corn for our national plant we must remem- 
ber its admirable adaptiveness to artistic 
purposes. It is as glorious in art as in na- 
ture. It ison our early coins recognized as 
supremely typical of America. Six pillars 
in our original Capitol were crowned with 
corn wreathsinsculpture. The early poets 
sung the glories above all of corn. Jeffer- 
son, who was our pre-eminently agricultural 
President, lauded its beauty and values. 

While adyocating most strenuously @ 
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change in our methods of culture, whereby 
our reliance shall be placed on a greater 
variety of products, I believe that our great 
staples should be most wisely and vigorously 
looked after. There is no reson why the 
corn product for the next twenty-five years 
should not average two million bushels, 
and all be placed on the market at remu- 
nerative prices. 

Cuinton, N. Y. 
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THE MASSACHUSETTS GYPSY 
MOTH COMMISSION. 


Six larve of the gypsy moth were grouped 
to-day [April 22d] on a branch of poplar in 
the office of the Gypsy Moth Commission, 
Malden, Mass. They were the victims of an 
experiment, a series of which are being 
followed up by E. H. Forbush, director of 
the field work. The branch was bound 
with 4 strip of cloth, smeared with coal tar, 
and it seemed to offer a bar to theirfurther 
progress up the limb. If this experiment 
should realize all that is hoped, the Com- 
mission will have a new and effective 
adjunct to their work. It was watched 
with interest all day, by the gypsy moth 
experts. Several other substances abhor- 
rent to the insect heart have been tried and 
found wanting. Printers’ ink, hitherto so 
patent in removing abuses, was fairly 
trampled underfoot by the advancing hosts 
of larve. Other things equally sticky and 
ill-smelling, apd far more complicated in 
name, have been tried with only partial 
success. Insecticide experiments are also 
in progress, and it is now practically 
decided that hellebore and Paris green are 
the only feasible means of killing the 
worms. 

After ten days of earnest effort about the 
streets, people now begin to regard the mys- 
terious ways of exterminators with a de- 
gree of nonchalance. A gang of workers 
consists of from three to fifteen men, usu- 
ally about five. At their head is an in- 
spector, whose function it is to locate the 
enemy. He isthe pioneer who starts out 
alone in the morning, armed with a stout 
heart, a pot of paint and an opera glass. 
He may he seen later on peering into the 
leafy depths of a tree with wistful persist 
ence If he spies any of the yellow, sponge- 
like bunches of eggs on the tree, he forth- 
with paints a mark on the trunk and goes 
on to the next one. The gang come, erect 
their ladders, and dig off the eggs, carrying 
them away to burn. Nothing but fire wi!l 
destroy an egg. Everything in the neigh- 
borhood of the tree must be overturned and 
scanned for traces of the insect. 

One of the difficulties met with is in get- 
ting men ofa sufficiently observant habit 
to note the slight indications of the moth’s 
presence. This year the efforts of the gang 
have been confined until now to the de 
struction of eggs. In a few weeks the 
larve will be hatched out, and then the 
path of the Commission will be one of de- 
struction, distraction and Parisgreen. One 
hundred and fifty men are already at work, 
but it is thought they will be able to cope 
with the problem.—Boston Advertiser. 
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PROTECTING ROSE AND CUR 
RANT BUSHES FROM INSECTS. 


THERE are several insects which attack 
the rose bush as soon as the leaves appear, 
and the usual remedy is to spray them with 
a solution of white hellebore in water, a 
big heaping spoonful of the powder in two 
gallons of water. This is sprinkled over 
the leaves with any of the spraying pumps 
used for such purposes; or where only a few 
bushes are to be protected it will be cheaper 
and easier to use a common whisk broom in 
a bucket of water; this application will keep 
off the slug and the thrip, and some other 
insects, from the rose bushes as well as the 
currant worm from the currant bushes. 

The only remedy for the rose bug isto 
shake him off daily intoa pan or bucket 
containing a little kerosene; he is a trouble 
some fellow. A few plants of spirm@a, how- 
ever, planted near the roses will usually at- 
tract him from the roses.—Massachusetts 
Ploughman. 








WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


IN response to the requests of numerous 
out-of-town correspondents, we publish 
below a list of the weights and measures in 
use by the Boston Chamber of Commerce 
in all their transactions in the line of coun- 
try produce and other farm truck: a bushel 
of wheat is estimated to weigh 60 pounds; 
corn, 56 pounds; rye, 56 pounds; oats, 32 
pounds; barley, 48 pounds; buckwheat, 48 
pounds; cotton-seed meal, 50 pounds; 
cracked corn, 50 pounds; corn meal, 50 
pounds; rye meal, 50 pounds; mill feed, 50 
pounds; potatoes, 60 pounds; onions, 52 
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pounds: timothy seed, 45 pounds; flaxseed, 
56 pounds; blue grass seed, 14 pounds; hemp 
seed, 44 pounds; clover seed, 60 pounds; 
white or yellow eye beans, 62 pounds; red 
kidney beans, 58 pounds; peas, 60 pounds; 
salt, 50 pounds; dried apples or dried 
peaches, 28 pounds; a barrel of beef is esti- 
mated at 200 pounds; pork, 200 pounds; fish, 
200 pounds; flour, 196 pounds; sack of flour, 
140 pounds; a barrel of corn meal, 196 
pounds; a tierce of lard, 350 pounds; a case, 
60 to 100 pounds: a tub, 45 pounds. Esti- 
mated car lots: oats, 900 bushels; wheat, 
500 bushels; corn, 550 bushels; rye, 550 
bushels; peas, 550 bushels; barley. 600 bush- 
els; potatoes, 500 bushels; flour, 125 barrels, 
or 200 sacks; and peaches, 520 baskets.— 
American Cultivator. 


JOHN L. LOCKWOOD, 


3 Howard Street, New York City, 
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} REGISTERED. 


Natural Mineral Spring 
Water, 


HIGHLY EFFERVESCENT. 
The King of Table Waters 


Delicious as a Beverage, and for diluting Wines 
and Liquors cannot be equalled. 

A positive cure for Kidney. Bladder and Liver dis- 
eases, Dyspep-ia an’ Iadigestion. 

A descriptive book will be mailed upon application. 

The following are a few of the macy who use and 
recommend Clysmic aud have given testimonials in 
its favor: 

Com. Elbridge T. Gerry, Lewis A. Sayre, M.D., 
Mr. John Hone, Jr. Egbert Guernsey. M.D, 
Mr. H. 0. Armour, W. Gill Wylie, M.D., 
Mr. R. A. McCurdy, Wm. Tod Helmuth, D.D.. 
Mr. Thomas Kutter, F. E. Doughty, M.D., 
Mr. Robert Maciay, Alfred K. Hills, M.D., 
Mr. Henry Hentz, R,O, Doremus, M.D.,LL.D. 
Hon. Abram S. Hewitt, J.H. Dema est. M w., 
Mr. R. G. Rolston, John F. Talmage, M.D., 
Mr. Parke Godwin, J. Montfort, Schley. M.D. 
Mr. Wm. Allen Butler, Wm. N. Guernsey. M.D.,' 
Rev. Robert Collyer. William N. King. M.D., 
Hon. 8S. L. Woodford, Wm. M. L. Fiske, M_D.. 
Rev. Theo. L. Cuyler, 8S. H. Hurt, M.D., 
Mr. Henry H. Anderson, John H, Thompson. M.D., 
Mr. William Kraus, T. Munson Coan M.D., 
Mr. E. C. Hazard, George W. Brown, M.D., 
Mr. Washington Wilson. M. Hilton Williams, M.D., 
Col. David S. Brown, Thomas G. Morton, M.D., 
Mr. A. R. Califf, G.C. Brown, M.D., 
Mr. William V. Brokaw, A.C. Bournonville, M.D., 
Gen. L. P. di Cesnola, E. L, Styles, M.D., 
Mr. Arthur R. Wilson, FP. Townsend, M.D.. 
Mr. Howard Potter. 

CLYSWIC WATER HAS DESERVEDLY 
BECOME TBE FAVORITETABLEWATER 
IN PRIVATE FAMILIES, AND IS USED IN 
ALL PROMINENT CLUBS, HOTELS, 
E'c., SUSTAINING FULUY ITS REPU- 
TATION AS THE KING OF ALL WATERS, 
NATIVE OR IMPORTED, AND I8 THE 
PUREST AND MOST POPULAR WATER 
UPON THE MARKET. 

FOR SALE BY 


GROCERS & DRUGGISTS GENERALLY. 


OVER 
1,600 TREES! 
VARIETIES of Ss 


BOTH FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL, 


SHRUBS, VINES, ROSES, &c. 
pe full Descriptive Catalogues, Illus- 
trated dress W.S.LITTLE, 

Nurseries. 


ROCHESTER,N.Y. 


Liebig COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT OF BEEF 
‘IN DARKEST AFRICA,” 
“By Henry M. Stanley. 


“The Liebiq Company’s Extract was of the choic- 
est.”"—Page 39, Vol. 1. 

“ Liebig and meat soups had to be prepa: ed in suf- 
ticient quantities to serve out cupfuls to each weak- 
ened man as he staggered in ” age 84, Vol. J. 

“One Madi managed to crawl] near my tent... . 
He was at once borne to a fire aid aid witbina few 
inches :f it, and with the addition of a pint of hot 
broth made from the Liebig Comoany’s Extract of Beef 
we res'ored him to his senses.”"—Page 58, Vol. Il. 


Genuine only with fac- 
simile of J.von Liebig’s A “ 
signature in blue ink 
across label, thus: 


Don’t buy yur TREES 
Shrubs, Vines, or Roses, till 
you write to 


The C.L. Van Dusen Nursery Co.. 


BOX B. GENEVA, N. Y. 
























MENEELY & OOMPANY 
WEST TROY, N. Y., BELLS, 


Ghurches, Schools, etc., also Chimes 
‘eals. For more than halfacentury 
for superiority over all others. 








RHEUMATISM 


neuralgia, 

and sciatica 

can always be 
successfully treated 
with 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
A cure 
is sure to follow 
the persistent 
use of this 
medicine. 


Has Cured Others 


will cure you. 





Buy your Seeds of 


“The Old Reliable Seed Store.” 


Established in 1843. 





New and Fresh Stock. 
Ali old Seeds burned. 
Novelties and choice tested Seeds. 
Catalogues free. 


The Geo. L. Squier Mfg. Co., 


Successors to 
The Higganum Mfg. Co. & 
R. H. Allen & Co., 
P. O. Box 3454, New York City. 





FOR 40 YEARS DR. WM. 


HALLS BALSAM 


FOR THE LUNGS, 
Has been a never-failing family remedy for 
COUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, SORE 
THROAT, HOARSENESS, PNEUMONIA, 
INFLUENZA, ACUTE AND CHRONIC 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, WHOOPING 
COUGH, CROUP, PLEURISY, PAIN IN 
THE SIDE AND BREAST, SPITTING OF 
BLOOD. and all diseases of the 


Throat, Chest and Lungs 
Leading to CONSUMPTION. 


Dr. WM. HALL’S BALSAM conta‘ns no 
opium,morphine, nor any deleterious drug. It soothes 
and heals the Membrane of the Lungs, inflamed and 
poisoned by disease, and prevents night sweats and 
tightness across the chest. It is pleasant to the taste. 

For Sale by all Druggistr 
PRICE 25c., 50c., $1.00. 


Dr.WM. HALL CO., NEW YORK, 


The Independent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 











One Month, $0,30 
Four Months, $1.0€ 
Six Months, $1.50| Four Years $8.50 
One Year, $3.00 | Five Years,$10.00 


In Clubs of Five or more $2.00 each 
SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 


Two Years, $5.00 
Three Years $7.00 








POSTAGE to any Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postage Union $1.56a year addi 
tional. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of time for which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to 
the order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders. Checks, Registered Letters 
Express. or Express Money Orders, 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazines in connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT should write for our Club- 
bing List. 

Wecan supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, capable of holding 26 num 
bers, post-paid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES made known 
upon application. Address 

THE INDEPENDENT, 
351 Broadway, New York City. 








RisiNGSUN 
STOVE POLISH 


or Beauty o ‘olish, Sav Labor, Glean- 

oe MORSE BEBE E ropes, Canton, Mase: 

The Independent 
For 18901. 

Tue Inperenpent has been a grea 
paper for more than forty years. It 
will be a greater paper this year than 
ever before. When it was started it 
made a new era in religious journalism. 
It brought religion to bear on politics 
and social life, and it also made the 
religious newspaper a magazine of 
good literature as well. In those days 
Tue INDEPENDENT seemed a wonder, 
because it was alone. It set the 
fashion for other papers. Now every 
good religious paper tries to do what 
Tue Inperenpent did from the begin- 
ning. 

Tue INDEPENDENT has tried to do well, 
and it will now try to do better. But 
it will continue on the same old lines. 
It will not print all personal and local 
items of religious interest, donations 
to pastors and repairs of chapels ; but it 
will continue to give the best and fullest 
account of all religious events that in- 
dicate a general movement and influ- 
ence religious history. It will take a 
deep interest in all efforts to extend 
the sway of Christianity at home and 
abroad. It will be the organ of mis- 
sion work the world over, and it will at- 
tempt, editorially, to apply the princi- 
ples of Christianity to all public affairs. 

We shall continue our Symposiums, 
making them semi-monthly, and draw- 
ing into them men whoare specialists on 
their themes, not asking men to write 
who can only talk miscellaneously, but 
those who will speak with authority. 
We have received only words of warm 
commendation for this feature of Tux 


InpepenDENT. Meanwhile we do not 
mean that the general literary depart- 
ment of Tsz INDEPENDENT 8. be 
neglected. Symposiums take space 
and would cut down the room allotted 
for our valued corps of writers if we 
did not add extra pages. Last year 
we added pages enough to have made, 











‘if thus printed, seven extra papers. 


We have begun even more liberally 
this year, and shall continue to give 
more than our contract of fifty-two 
papers of thirty-two pages each re- 
quires. Our contributions, in prose 
and poetry, in story and discussion, 
will be the best that can be found in 
two hemispheres. 

We especially call attention to an ex- 
tended series of articles, which be 
February 5th, by Prof. Richard T. Ely, 
of Johns Hopkins University, on So- 
cialism. It will be a thorough discus- 
sion, from a standpoint which is not 
hostile, and is wholly Christian. Un- 
like Professor Sumner’s articles,it will 
represent the growing sentiment that, 
with the establishing of t combi- 
nations and the breaking down of com- 
petition, the State has duties of over- 
sight of capital and labor, to prevent 
injustice, and to promote the general 
interests of the people. These articles 
will be copyrighted, and doubtless ap- 
pear in a volume which will be an 
important text-book in the best insti- 
tutions of learning. 

We might mention other popular 
writers who will contribute, but it 
would be irvidious. Those whom our 
readers want will all write, if labor and 
money cap gei them. We will allow our- 
selves to be left behind by no periodi- 
cal, weekly or monthly, in the country. 
Tur IxpEPENDENT proposes, more fully 
than ever before, to instruct and please 
all its readers. 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartur baking powder. Hignest 
of all in leavening strength.— U. S. Government 
Report, August 17th, 1889 


DLEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
[prenitons Exhibition, also Grand Gold 
Med te the Society of Arts for 
Pianos and several meritorious 
phi useful Inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York, 
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HIGH ORADE. "0 east WATAL. 
Also other Bicycles $25.00 to $140.00 


Send stamp for catalogue. 


Geo. R. Bidwell Cycle Co., Manufacturers 





NEW YORK: 308 and 310 W. 59th Bt. 


CHICAGO: Behind and 272 Watash Avenue 
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APPARATUS. 


Combining the Latest Imprevements. 
Heating Private Residences a Specialty. 
Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 
LeBOSQUET BROS.,52 Union St., Boston, 





“Down With High Prices.” 


SEWING MACHINES 
FROM $40 TO $10! 






Buggies, Carts, Sleighs, 
$5.00 Family or Store Scale, $1.00 
A 240-ib. Farmers’ Scale. . 
Parmers, do your o — AR. 
and Kit of Tools... $20.00 
1000 other Articles at Half Price. 
steeadatate SCALE CO., Chicago, TlL 


& Co., 
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25 Ceuts a Bottle by all Druggists. 
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FREE 


TO BUILDERS. 





paar HINTS 


100 Pages. 40 Illustrations. 20 Short Chapters. 





Over 100,000 copies of this little book have 
been sold at ten cents each. We now pro- 
pose to put it in the hands of persons con 
templating building. Send your address 
and we will mail you a copy free, together 
with our lithographic advertisement, which. 
in colors, represents the various styles of 
Metal Shingles and Roofing Sundries we 
manufacture. 


The National Sheet Metal Roofing Oo., 
No. 9 Cliff St., New York City. 
THE 


“General Sherman” 
Souvenir Spoon 


Is our latest pro- 
duction in a Ster- 
ling Silver Spoon, 
It is characterized 
by the same carefl 
finish and accuracy 
In modeling that 
distinguishes our 
“PeterStuyvesant” 
Coffee Spoon, and 
places it above all 
others as the gem 
Of any collection, 
We will send it to 
any address, price, 
$4.06, Send for 
illustrated price- 
list of ° “Knicker- 
bocker,” ‘ * Anneke 
Jaus,” “Rip Van 
Winkle” and “Peter 
Sthyvesant”’spoons, 

Orders promptly 
filled for the 
" Witch,” “dl 
bany, nie Whittier,” 
“Moll Pitcher” — 
and all other Sou- 
venir Spoons as fast 
as introduced. 


J. H. JOHNSTON & CO., 


17 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 
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Importers and Dealers in Diamonds, 
Watches, Jewelry, Silverware, 
Clocks and Fancy Goods. 


Fine French China and Best Porcelain 


AT LOWEST PRICES. 








Dinner Sets, 100 pi all colors hs tdike 810 Oto = 00 
rine White lain Dinner Se 100 pieces..... 406 
Fine White Frencn China Dinner 2 
y China Tea Sets, 56 pieces ‘Wo hs 
Decorated ber Sets, 10 pleces...........-..+++ 3 00 
Decorated Chamber ~. 12 pleces..........++ 50 
Parlor and Hangi rs’ Silv r-Plated 


D: 
Ware and Cutlery, aces ishing G . Cata- 
and tion. 


rn 
ogue Price-List free on applica 


VERRINDER & co., 


1-17 Cooper ae yen New Yerk. 


a ed and or steamer free 0 
-Cotenn poses pt of Money Order or Draft. 
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WEBER 


PIANOS. 


UPRIGHTS ASPECIALTY. CASH OR INSTAL- 
MENTS. CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION 


WAREROOMS: 


STH ave. COR. WEST I6TH ST. 
EW YORK CITY. 


EDWIN C.BURT & 00. | 


Manufacturers and Dealers 











At Retail. 
446 & 448 Pulton 8t., 
Breoklyn, N, Y, 


The genuine Edwin 
C. Burt Shoe has fuli 
name stam on lin- 
ing and sole of each 
shoe. Catalogues sent 
on application. 





NEW YORK. 





THE DUNNING BOILER. 


OLDEST AND BEST 


FOR 


Steam and Hot 
Water Heating, 


Over 16,000 in Use. 
Also Steam Engines and 
Boilers of all kinds and 
Machinery generally. 
Manufactured at the 
N.Y. Central Iron Works, 


94 Exchange Street, 
Geneva, N. Y, 


EXERCISE AT HOME. 


The Standard Chest-Weight, 
FoR BRAIN WORKERS AND SED- 
ENTARY PEOPLE. 
Used in all Gymnasiums. 
f rects roped © a ry —_— 





TRADE MARK. 





Cor- 
es the 
and- 





iled free 
Address NARRAGANSETT MCH. 
CO., 44 Sprague St., Providence, R.I. 


W.& 5. DOUCLAS, 


mIDDLETOW?, 
CONN. 


Branch Warehouses 
87 Jobn St., New York, and 
1% Lake St., Chicago. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PUMPS, 
Hydraulic Rams, Garden 
Engines, fomet Chain oa 

Fixtures, Iron Curbs, Y-: 
| geen Street Washers 


Works Foundedia 1 839 





1867; Vienna, Austria, in 1873" 
and Centennial Eabivition 











HOTELS. 





Union Square Hotel 
UNION SQUARE 

OORNER 15TH STREET NEW YORE 

DAM & DeREVERE, Props 





HOTEL LINCOLN, 


Broadway and 52d Street, 
SELECT FAMILY HOTEL. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 


Rooms en suite with Private Baths. 
Single os Ad transient 


NEW YORK. 


ith use of Baths. 





Me CAN. Proprictor. 
Hotel 


BOSTON, 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, 





Tus roerexpewr Parss, 41 70 43 GOLD Sra2elr weAR FULZON SURESE, 


PROPRIETORS. 


Brunswick, 





BUGGIES “kkwess at “4 PRICE. 
CARTS, $9.50. TOP BUGGY, $39.00. 
Buy direct of FACTORY. Save MIDDLEMEN’S PROFITS. 





A Goat Harness delivered @ 1.85 
Good $10 Buggy Harness 4.75 
e25 le Teain Harness 12.50 
#90 Leather 4 Top Buggy 45.50 
? Man Open Bi 28.50 
Texas Sthe Spring Top easy 35:38 
#20 2 Man Cart 9.56 
Geo, 1. Martin, sampton, N, ¥., writes: “ Highly pleased with 


oe Buggy. it is better than the $120 Buggy sold here.” Wri 
free catalogue. Please state what perivdical you saw our ad. in, 


U.S. BUGGY & CARTCO. 


19 Lawrence St., CINCINNATI, O, 


rt. AS. LADIES 


“ET UP capers. Entire 
mad DSOME PRESENT TO 

reatest 
IGH-G 





i 
ADE Teas. 





THE GREATY AMERICAN ae CO., 31 and 33 Vesey 

Street, New York. P.O. Box 

Low Estimates. 5 ADVG AGENCY, 

Careful Service. Dodd's Boston 
Reliable Dealing, 265 Wash’n St., 








TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 
“The Falls of Niagara”’ 


Is the title of a new book just issued, profusely 
illustrated by a series of beautiful views of the 
great cataract. from the finest instantaneous 
photographs, with descriptive sketches by 
Cuas. Dickens, 
== TAYLor, 
D. HowE ts, 
Pror. Gicpert, 








ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
Sir Epwin ARNOLD, 
C. D, Warner, 

Jane M. Wetcu 
and others. Sent b: mail on receipt of pub- 
lishers’ price, Fifty Cents, by 

oO. W. RUGGLES, 


General Passenger and Ticket Agent, Michigan Central 
“The Niagara Falls Route,” 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

CUNARD LINE. 


ESTABLISHED 1840. 


ROYAL MAIL STEAMSHIPS 
SAILING BETWEEN 
LIVERPOOL, BOSTON AND NEW YORK. 
From New York very BATU RDAY, and alternate 
WEDNESDAY. 








From Boston every SATURDAY. 


Cabin passage $60 and upward, according to accom- 
modation. Intermediate, $55. ’Steerage passengers 
wesned to and from all parts ‘of Europe at very low 
rates. 


VERNON H. BROWN & CO., a. 


4 Bewling Green, New Y ork: 








“The Thomas Foreign Tours,” 
llth Season. 


ARE You? 
Moic AB BR oy: WB Pe Summer Tours, Russia & Italy 
Fall Tour to Palestine. 


1606 Wallace Street, Philadelphia, % 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


CHINA AND. TAPAN LINE 
m VANCOUVER, B. € 
YOKOHAMA SHANGHAL and. HG Noxonc. 
NEW YORK TO JAPAN | AYS 
endmiles the eae a. LX, 
Lower rates. Sena for information. 
— ae from Vancouver of the 
Steel Xpress steamships 








OAR EDS Aus. 
E. A A SKINNER, a poste Agt. 
Broadwi == Yor 
EVERETT FI RAZER, Cc ina. and Japan Frt Agt., 
124 Water St., 


Colorado, 
OREGON 4» WASHINGTON 


And all Pacific Coast and Puget 
Sound points are reached quick- 
ly and comfortably by the Chica- 
go, Union Pacific & North-West- 
ern Line, over which Through 
Vestibuled Trains are run from 
Chicago to Denver and Portland, 
Ore., without change, with 
Through Pullman Drawing- 
Room Sleepers trom Chicago to 
San Francisco. Fast Time, New 
Pullman and Wagner Sleeping 
Cars, Free Reclining Chair Cars, 
superb Dining Cars and Colonist 
Sleeping Cars, are features of the 
service given travelers via the 
Chicago & North-Western and 
Union Pacific Railways. 








Apply to any Ticket Agent fer tickets and 
full information, or address 
W.A. THRALL, 


Gen'l Pass'r & Tkt. Agt. Chicago & North-Western 
R’y. CHICAGO, ILL. 











OVERMAN WHEEL CO., CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 
TON. DENVER. SAN FRANCISCO. 

a. 6. SPALOING & BROS., Speciat AcenrTs. 
CHICAGO. NEW YORE. PHILADELPHIA- 








